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Beyond Bourgeois Theatre 


By JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


The bourgeoisie has been in control of the theatre for about 150 years 
now. First of all, it controls it by the price of land, which rose so sharply 
in the 19th century that, as you know, the workers left the city, resulting 
in buildings and entire quarters belonging to the bourgeois; the theatres 
are almost all located in the center of the city. The bourgeoisie controls 
the theatre by the price of tickets which rose steadily in order to make 
the theatre a profit-making enterprise. In France it also controls it by 
centralization, so that in just those cities where contact with a varied 
audience would be possible, plays do not come or come much later, on 
tour. Finally, it controls it through the critics. It is an error to contrast 
the newspaper critic with the public. The critic is the mirror of his pub- 
lic. If he writes nonsense, it is because the public which reads the news- 
paper will speak nonsense too; therefore, it would be futile to oppose one 
to the other... 

... One deals here with an absolute control, the more because this same 
bourgeoisie, to scuttle a play, has merely to do one thing—namely, not 
to come. It is evident then that the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie has 
created a bourgeois theatre. Is this simply dangerous, this introduction 
of a too particular content, or has this dictatorship destroyed the very 
foundations of what the theatre should be? This is what we shall attempt 
to discover. 

. A question immediately arises: why do men live surrounded by 
their own images? After all, they could very well not have any images. 
You remember that Baudelaire used to speak of the “tyranny of human 
passion.” Sometimes it is so tiring to submit to this tyranny all day. My 
God, why must we also have portraits in our room, why must we see 
representations of ourselves in the theatre, why must we walk in the 
midst of statues which represent us, why must we go to the movies and 
always see ourselves again? There is a kind of endless repetition of one- 
self by people, by all of you and by myself, which is rather surprising. 
If one reflects on it, however, it is not so difficult to explain. I think that 
people live in the midst of their own images because they do not succeed 
in being real objects for themselves. Men are objects for others but 
they are not completely objects for themselves. Take an individual ex- 
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ample, be it in the form of the experiment of the mirror which is so im- 
portant in all of early childhood, be it in the errors of an animal who 
looks into a mirror, be it in the mistake of an adult who, in a dark room, 
suddenly sees someone in a mirror and does not notice that it is he. One 
comes to oneself as to an object, because one comes to oneself as to an- 
other. That is objectivity. As soon as you recognize yourself, you are no 
longer an object. In fact, one does not see one’s own face as one sees 
that of others. One sees it with privileged elements because one has a pro- 
found interest in the one who is there; it is impossible to seize him with 
this absolutely cold and formal bond which is simple sight. One seizes 
him by a kind of participation. 

... What I say about the individual is valid for any social group as 
well. Men cannot see themselves from the outside, and the real reason 
for this is that in order truly to seize a man as object, one would both 
have, at the same time and contradictorily, to understand and not to 
understand his actions. For you evidently cannot consider that you have 
before you a truly objectified man, someone of whom you can say, he’s 
really someone I know, if you don’t know him through an understanding 
of what he seeks, what he wants, beginning with his future, with his 
most personal efforts to attain his ends. But if you know him by under- 
standing him, this also means that, whatever disapprobations you may 
feel with regard to his conduct on other levels, you share his aims, you 
are in a completely closed world or rather, if you wish, not closed but 
limited, limited by itself and from which you can never escape... If, on 
the other hand, you cease to understand his aims and if he becomes, at 
that moment, a being who is uniquely comprehensible, or at least ex- 
plicable by the order of things, at that very moment you have lost the 
man, you have the insect. So that between this understanding of man in 
which man is never wholly an object but rather a quasi-object for other 
men, and this refusal to understand, there is no place for men to know 
one another completely, as objects. One might be a total object for the 
ants or for the angels, but not as a man for men. 

... The theatre being an image, gestures are the image of action, and 
(here is something never said since the advent of bourgeois theatre and 
which must nevertheless be said) dramatic action is the action of charac- 
ters. People always think that dramatic action means great gestures, 
bustle. No, that’s not action, that’s noise and tumult. Action, in the true 
sense of the word, is that of the character; there are no images in the 
theatre but the image of the act, and if one seeks the definition of theatre, 
one must ask what an act is, because the theatre can represent nothing 
but the act. Sculpture represents the form of the body, the theatre the 
act of this body. Consequently, what we want to recover when we go to 
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the theatre is evidently ourselves, but ourselves not as we are, more or 
less poor, more or less proud of our youth and our beauty; rather to re- 
cover ourselves as we act, as we work, as we meet difficulties, as we are 
men who have rules and who establish rules for these actions. Unfor- 
tunately, as you see, we are very far at this moment from the bourgeois 
theatre; if what I say to you in no way resembles what has been playing 
on the stage for the last 150 years, except, of course, for a few exceptions, 
it is because the bourgeois theatre does not want any dramatic action. 
It desires, more precisely, neo-dramatic action; but it does not want the 
action of man to be represented, it wants the action of the author con- 
structing events. In truth the bourgeoisie wants to have an image of it- 
self represented, but—and here one understands why Brecht created his 
epic theatre, why he went completely in the other direction—an image 
which is pure participation; it absolutely does not want to be represented 
as a quasi-object. When it is totally object, that’s not very agreeable... 
The bourgeois theatre is therefore subjective, not because it shows what 
is going on inside the head of the character (often one does not see this 
at all), but because the bourgeoisie wants a representation of itself which 
is subjective. That is to say, it wants produced in the theatre an image 
of man according to its own ideology and not man seeking through this 
sort of world of individuals who see one another, of groups which form 
judgments about one another, because then, the bourgeoisie would be 
contested. 

One recognizes what is human in the bourgeoisie by what is bad, since 
the reasoning usually is: it’s human when someone has just committed a 
knavery, a cowardice; therefore, it is necessary that this nature be bad 
and it is necessary that it be immutable. I don’t insist on that point, and 
you can see why: if man is bad, then that which counts is order, any or- 
der at all... Besides, if human nature is bad and eternal, isn’t it evident 
that no effort is necessary to achieve some progress. .. But, to act, which 
is precisely the object of the theatre, is to change the world and in chang- 
ing it, of necessity to change oneself. Fine. The bourgeoisie has changed 
the world profoundly, and now it no longer has any desire to be changed 
itself, above all from without. If it changes, it is in order to adapt it- 
self, to keep what it has, and in this position what it asks of the theatre 
is not to be disturbed by the idea of action. ..‘There can be no action, 
because in these plays the moving element, as in the philosophy of 
Aristotle, must be a rapid disturbance between two moments of calm... 
In effect, in its plays the bourgeois theatre has replaced action with pas- 
sion, and action such as it is known today in the theatre simply means 
a practical construction. 
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... Brecht felt that the distance between actors and audience was not 
great enough, that one tried much too much to move the audience, to 
touch them, and not enough to show them; in other words, too many 
participational relationships, too many images, not enough objectivity. 
In my opinion the bourgeois public is foolish not because it participates, 
but because it participates in an image which is the image of a fool. 

... We have a number of plays today which, in good faith, use the 
expressionist themes again without realizing it. For example, the theme 
of Beckett, in Waiting for Godot, is a very remarkable thing. I find it 
the best play since 1945, but one must admit that it is expressionist and 
that it is at the same time pessimist... But it is a play which, at bottom, 
has a content pleasing to the bourgeois. In the same way, another recent 
play, Ionesco’s Rhinoceros, is an expressionist play, since you have a 
man who becomes “a rhinoceros... .’” What does it mean to become a 
rhinoceros? Is it to become a fascist or a communist, or both? It is evi- 
dent that if the bourgeois public is delighted with it, it must be both. Do 
you follow me? It is absolutely impossible to derive any meaning from 
Ionesco’s play except that a great misfortune, a great peril of annihila- 
tion menaces the world and that, good heavens, the danger of contagion 
is very grave... And why is there one man who resists? At least we could 
learn why, but no, we learn not even that. He resists because he is there. 
He resists because he is Jonesco: he represents Ionesco, he says I resist, 
and there he remains in the midst of the rhinoceroses, the only one to 
defend man without our being very sure if it might not be better to be 
a rhinoceros. Nothing has been proved to the contrary... 


... I only mean to say that you always have the right to speak ill of 
the bourgeois as a man, but not as a bourgeois. That’s the heart of the 
matter. The pessimism must be a total pessimism, a pessimism of in- 
action, it must be a pessimism which condemns all possibilities, all hopes, 
individuals. But if it is a moderate pessimism which simply says: the 
situation is not good, our ruling classes could do better than they do, 
etc.... Then that’s no longer theatre, is it? That’s subversion. I don’t 
want you to think that pessimistic theatre is not bourgeois theatre. All 
the theatre I have just mentioned, of passivity, of permissiveness, of dead 
end and of evil, is bourgeois theatre... If, on the contrary, we want to 
know what true theatre is, we must look in the opposite direction. ‘This 
means that dramatic action is the narration of an action, is the staging 
of an action, one or several, of a few individuals or of a whole group— 
some people find themselves at the point of wanting something and they 
try to realize this desire. It makes no difference whether they succeed 
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or fail; what is clear is that they must realize an attempt on the stage 
and that this is what we demand to see. 


... From this arises a problem: the accessories are of no use. The 
settings are never of any use. One can never illuminate a place by some 
thing. That is not the director’s role; these are merely bits of bravura. 
The only manner in which objects are born, is in the gestures: the ges- 
ture of stabbing gives birth to the knife. 


... The real problem is to know how to create real contradictions and 
a real dialectic of the object, the act and the man in the theatre. This 
is one of the most difficult things, precisely because the object comes 
after the action. In the films the object engenders the action, in the 
theatre it comes after, is engendered by it. Thus the whole problem of 
the dialectic of work is a real problem. In a film you can very easily re- 
count the life of a mechanic in a documentary without boring anyone. 
Can you imagine this in the theatre? With a cardboard locomotive! With 
fireworks to move it! This is impossible, and yet what is the theatre to 
speak of if not of work, for in the final analysis action and work are the 
same thing. Here is the true inner contradiction of the theatre, and here 
is why it has not yet been resolved; because it is not enough, as the epic 
theatre shows us, to show contradictions which engender actions, actions 
which are not quite action because they bear too strongly the mark of 
their former maledictions. What we must find out is how to convey work 
in the theatre without having someone say, “Ah! You have worked hard, 
my friend.” This has never been resolved. .. There is a language particu- 
lar to the theatre: it must be as irreversible as action; that is to say, not 
in a single sentence nor a single piece of dramatic prose spoken by an 
actor, must one be able to change the order of sentences at will... The 
meaning of action is that it always radicalizes itself, unless the person 
acting dies or there is some brusque interference... The action itself 
always goes to the end, it is irreversible, and if it is irreversible, the story 
too must be irreversible. But then you will ask me, “Is there nothing but 
action? Aren't there passions? Don’t people love, and don’t they hate? 
The theatre you describe is indeed hard and cold!” My answer is that, on 
the contrary, we will have only characters who are passionate, but only 
in the good sense of the word and not in the bad. The bad sense of the 
word passion means: blindly sufficient unto yourself and to others, so 
that you accomplish only foolishness and finally you wander away from 
your interests by massacring everyone around you; but you have under- 
stood nothing of what is happening to you: a fit of passion, people say, 
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meaning a fit of foolishness. I have never met people who were like that. 
I have met people who were foolish, but foolishness and passion didn’t 
necessarily go together and usually, when they were passionate, they were 
less foolish. 

... Today it is impossible to distinguish in a general way the individual 
man from the social man in us, and the social man is, of necessity, at 
the base of all of our passions. Envy is an exigency, an extremely un- 
fortunate passion but at the same time a feeling of right... Passion is a 
way of sensing that one is right, of relating oneself to a social world of 
exigencies and values. To justify wanting to keep something, to take, 
destroy, construct something, passionate men do nothing but reason... 
They are frequently very tiresome and Pirandello saw this: in Pirandello, 
every time a man comes to grips with a passion, he speaks endlessly, be- 
cause the passion expresses itself through words, through calculations, 
through researches... Vailland has said, “Italians are jurists,” and I 
think passionate men are also jurists. In these conditions, passion appears 
when a right is infringed; the passion is a reciprocal phenomenon, in the 
sense that it is a social claim an individual makes when he decides to go 
to any length to realize it. From that moment, he must judge himself 
wronged by another and the other must judge himself wronged by this 
right. In effect, passion exists only in the form of contradictory demands. 

... There is no need for psychology in the theatre. Psychology is a 
waste of time; because plays are long, the public has only a brief span 
of attention, and nuances have absolutely no interest. A play is some- 
thing which hurls people into an undertaking. There is no need for psy- 
chology. Instead, there is need of delimiting very precisely what posi- 
tion, what situation each character can take, as a function of the causes 
and the anterior contradictions produced with respect to the principal 
action. In this way we will have a certain number of secondary or pri- 
mary characters who will define themselves in the course of the action 
itself, and this action must be a common enterprise containing the con- 
tradictions of each and of all. For example, the very contradictions of 
war are marked by the contradictions of Mother Courage by Brecht, for 
she is a woman who detests war but thrives on it. War hurts her in 
every possible way but she cannot live without it, she is happy when it 
begins again and she is miserable when it continues—an admirable 
choice, to have taken the contradictions of war in order to see war... 
Up to that point all goes smoothly. We all agree; the real problem arises 
in a different way, it arises the moment we ask ourselves: is it necessary 
that the object created thus, which is the play, be represented before the 
audience qua object or qua image? I mean: is it really necessary, under 
the pretext that the bourgeoisie used it as a weapon, to reject participa- 
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tion, which is the profound essence of the theatre? And if one does not 
suppress, must one at least reduce it so as to give a greater place to ap- 
plication and to understanding? Or must one consider the whole prob- 
lem from a different angle, by refusing precisely to suppress this par- 
ticipation? ‘The epic theatre aims to show us the individual adventure 
in the measure that it expresses the social adventure, and it aims at the 
same time, in a non-didactic way but based on didactic plays, to show us 
the implications and the reciprocal corrections beginning with a larger 
system, for example, modern capitalistic society. 


There is a choice in Brecht. The proof is that in The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle he distinguishes levels of reality and levels of characters. One may 
debate whether there are political or moral judgments (or whatever you 
wish) made about these, but why declare a priori that certain characters, 
namely the bad ones, for example the brutes who are palace guards and 
who play cards all day and kill people as if they were nothing, why de- 
clare that they are to wear masks while the two or three characters from 
the people are not to wear any? At that moment, therefore, in the name 
of social contradictions we establish people who are actually empty 
bodies, who are eaten away inside and whom we need only represent with 
masks. Then another category which will be further away from the mask 
but still not quite human, and finally the serving girl and her fiancé 
who are a true woman and a true man almost without makeup and act- 
ing in a natural manner because they have a kind of plenitude. But what 
gives them more dimension, under the pretext that they do things in 
the direction of social utility, in the direction of their nature and their 
reality, than these guards? The latter are people no more or less dimen- 
sional, they are men. This way of conceiving things is too simple. It 
consists in saying that man is transformed into an abstract—it is a way 
of understanding Marxism which is not the good way. To put various 
realities into perspective indicates an extremely dubious ideological po- 
sition. Such a thing must not be accepted. Reality cannot be put into 
perspective because it is not in perspective. It is, on other levels, but a 
man is a man, whatever he be, and there are no men who must be con- 
ceived more or less fully. If this is an esthetic point of view, it must be 
based on something and there it is founded on nothing. In my opinion, 
therefore, hierarchies are constructed and perspectives established which 
are not suitable. Besides, who proves to us that this way of suppressing 
the participation we seek is staked on a true philosophy? That Marx is 
the great philosopher of the 19th century, there is no doubt; that Brecht 
read Marx and that he knew him well, about this too there is no doubt. 
But there is also no doubt that there are 500 interpretations of Marx. 
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Therefore, why declare that the theatre will be demonstrative if it is un- 
certain what is to be demonstrated? And if the theatre must limit itself 
to a few reflections, to carrying out certain very rudimentary thoughts 
found in Marx, the simplest, I see no need to create distanciation for this. 
If the theatre should go further, let it be revealed how, and what is to 
be shown us... Which proves that there will not be a great number of 
epic theatres which will have varying meanings, for the difference be- 
tween the epic and the dramatic theatre is that the author who creates 
dramatic theatre speaks in his own name, tells a story with his own in- 
terpretation, while the other is demonstrative and does not speak in his 
own words. He effaces himself at the same time that he effaces the audi- 
ence before the play he presents. At this level, that’s fine when it con- 
cerns a society which is in the process of disappearing and when one 
takes the point of view of one of the classes, for example the class which 
is rising or which wants to rise, and which is doing so on the shoulders 
of the others. It’s fine in a period when, for example, Brecht can consider 
himself the spokesman of the oppressed classes and “judge-explicator” 
of the bourgeoisie to those classes. But now let us suppose that in East 
Germany, for example, Brecht had had the opportunity of speaking of 
East Germany as well... Let us suppose that Brecht had wanted to ex- 
plain, for himself or for his public, in what ways there are also contra- 
dictions in socialist society. Would he have used the same method? Would 
one have seen functionaries guilty of a little negligence or of a total lack 
of imagination, would they have worn masks? Would one have seen them 
from outside and in the absudity of their contradictions or, on the con- 
trary, at that moment with their contradictions—for Brecht was honest, 
but from the inside, in sympathy with them. To explain another way, 
if we imagine the history of a functionary who has committed faults, er- 
rors which manifest the contradictions of socialism, I am convinced that 
this character would have been treated by Brecht taking his aims into 
consideration, considering that he is a man who was defined from the 
outset by aims which must be understood, the same aims as Brecht, to 
accomplish the Revolution. When one does not share the aims of a 
social group one is defining, one can create a kind of distanciation and, 
as a result, show people from the outside. But when one is in a society 
whose principles one shares, this becomes more difficult and therefore 
one must say, “Yes, he is guilty, but the poor boy, you don’t realize the 
problems there are... Here are the contradictions. ..,” etc. At that mo- 
ment we are dealing with another theatre, a theatre which tries to under- 
stand. This is precisely the difference between the epic and the dramatic 
theatre: that in the dramatic one can try to understand, and in the epic 
as it now exists, one explains what one doesn’t understand. I am not 
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speaking of Brecht himself, but in a general way. Thus, if you wish, we 
shall say that if there is a clear insufficiency in the epic theatre, this is 
due to the fact that Brecht never resolved (and he never had any reason 
to do so), in the framework of Marxism, the problem of subjectivity and 
objectivity. And therefore he was never able to make a meaningful place 
in his work for subjectivity as it should be. 


... The serious flaw in dramatic theatre is that it has sprung, all the 
same, from the bourgeois theatre, that it has sprung from means created 
by its individualism and is still poorly adapted to speaking of work. The 
other cannot do this either, but it is quite evident that it would be a 
pity to renounce one or the other of these branches and say that each 
author may not seek, if he wishes, to create an epic or a truly dramatic 
drama. In these conditions it seems that all the forces which the young 
theatre can martial against the bourgeois plays which we have now, must 
be united, and that there is, in short, no true antagonism between the 
dramatic form and the epic form, except that one of them draws toward 
the quasi-objectivity of the object, which is man. The error here lies in 
believing that one can present a society-object to the audience, while 
the other form, if uncorrected, would go too far in the direction of sym- 
pathy with the aim of objectivity, and thus would risk falling to the 
bourgeois side. Therefore, I believe that today the problem can be pin- 
pointed between these two forms of theatre. 


Translated by RIMA DRELL RECK 











An Interview with Jean-Paul Sartre 


By ORESTE F. PUCCIANI 


[The highlight of last year’s theatre season in Paris was the opening of 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s newest play, Les Séquestrés d’Altona. Oreste Pucciant, 
in France last spring, interviewed M. Sartre for TDR concerning his new 


play.| 


PUCCIANI: From remarks of yours which I have read here and there, I 
gather that your ideas of engaged literature have changed since you pub- 
lished Qu’est-ce que la litterature? in 1948. Simone de Beauvoir has told 
me that you no longer feel that people can be changed by literature; 
that one of your greatest impressions of Cuba was that the Cuban people 
have been changed. 


SARTRE: Yes. To an extent that is true. I remain convinced, however, that 
if literature isn’t everything, it is nothing. 


PUCCIANI: What precisely do you mean by that statement? 


SARTRE: I mean that a writer, a novelist cannot deal with the slightest 
concrete detail of life without becoming involved in everything. If I 
want to describe a scene—Saint-Germain-des-Prés, for example—I am 
immediately caught up in all the problems of my time. I may try to avoid 
these problems, limit my world and deal only with a small fragment of 
reality. But actually I cannot. Look at Jouhandeau. I like Jouhandeau 
very much, but Jouhandeau has limited himself to the world of a couple: 
Lise and Jouhandeau. This sort of writing, however interesting, is bound 
to produce monsters. The writer cannot not be engaged. In one way or 
another all writers know this. Yet they don’t accept it. Consequently, 
when they do try to deal with their own times, they end up by writing 
detective stories. Look at the last volume of Durrell. 


PUCCIANI: Isn’t this a different sort of engagement from engagement as 
you saw it in 1948? The engagement of 1948, as I understand it, was es- 
sentially an engagement of content over form. 


SARTRE: Yes. Content over form, if you will. But I have certainly evolved 
since 1948. In 1948 I was still naive—the way we are all naive. I still 
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believed in Santa Claus. Up to the age of forty! I believed, as you say, 
that people could be changed through literature. I no longer believe 
that. People can certainly be changed, but not through literature, it 
would seem. I don’t know just why. People read and they seem to change. 
But the effect is not lasting. Literature does not really seem to incite 
people to action. 


PUCCIANI: Is it perhaps because literature reaches people within their 
essential solitude? 


SARTRE: Yes. There is certainly that. But there is something, for example, 
in a political meeting—and I do not mean that political meetings are in 
any way superior to literature!—which has a more lasting effect. Direct 
political action seems to be more effective than literature. I think it per- 
haps comes from the fact that we writers don’t know too well what we 
are doing. The situation of the writer today is very strange. Today the 
writer has more means at his disposal than ever before and yet he seems 
to count for so little. It’s incredible. Today everyone is known; every- 
one knows each other. A writer of relatively little importance can easily 
be as famous or more famous than Baudelaire or Flaubert in their time. 
Look at my own career. I started around 1938 with La Nausée. There 
had been a few things before; nothing much. Then with La Nausée I had 
a nice succes d’estime. Now look at what has happened. In a way I should 
actually have fewer means at my disposal than I do. And yet what does 
it all amount to? There is a kind of impotence about being a writer to- 
day. I think the realization of that is the difference between my position 
today and my position in 1948. 


PUCCIANI: You have mentioned impotence and that brings me to the 
Séquestrés d’Altona. As I see it, the great theme of the play is “sequestra- 
tion.” But the corollaries of “sequestration” are impotence and power. 
Do you agree? 


SARTRE: Yes. Certainly that is so. But the play is really about torture. 
PUCCIANI: It is an engaged play? 

SARTRE: Yes. But it is not the play that I really wanted to write. I wanted 
to write a play about French torture in Algeria. I especially wanted to 


write about the sort of chap who tortures and who is none the worse for 
it. He lives perfectly well with what he has done. It never comes out 
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unless he starts boasting some night in a café when he’s had a little too 
much to drink. 


PUCCIANI: Why didn’t you write that play? 


SARTRE: For the simple reason that there isn’t a theater in Paris that 
would have produced it! 


PUCCIANI: So you chose to set it in Germany? 


SARTRE: Yes. After all, no one is going to contradict me if I say the Nazis 
committed torture. 


PUCCIANI: Would you explain the title of the play to me? 


SARTRE: Well, I used to be very fascinated by the “sequestered life.” You 
know the sort of thing I mean. There is a common myth—it was very 
common in my youth—about the writer or the poet who locks himself 
up and just writes and writes because he can’t help himself. It’s his nature 
to be a writer and that’s all there is to it. Of course, I no longer subscribe 
to that sort of nonsense, but I used to be very fascinated by it. Now I 
subscribe to the point of view that a writer writes because he has some- 
thing to say. Anyway ...1I wanted to show this sort of sequestration in 
terms of liberation. As you say, the whole theme of the play is sequestra- 
tion from the beginning. Léni is a séquestrée because she is incestuous. 
Old Gerlach is the powerful industrialist—un grand bourgeois—who is 
a séquestré because of his class. Frantz is also a séquestré from the be- 
ginning. The first sign that Frantz was really guilty of torture, that he 
was actually the first to torture, is his reaction to the Jewish prisoners. 
He was disgusted by their dirt and their degradation rather than revolted 
by their plight. This is not the sort of reaction to have. You can see from 
that that he was going in for such abstractions as “human dignity” and 
that sort of thing. 





PUCCIANI: It seems to me that one might say in the final analysis that 
Frantz was a good man because he committed suicide. 


SARTRE: Yes. Provided you say because he committed suicide. Actually, 
the terms “good” and “bad” have no meaning in history. The more one 
goes along, the more one realizes that the “good” were “bad” and that 
the “bad” were “good.” It is a sort ef mystification. The terms really 
mean nothing. There is no justice in history. Frantz comes to face what 
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he has done; so does his father. They have to commit suicide. But the 
production of the play didn’t really put the meaning across. Ledoux as 
old Gerlach wasn’t what I intended. 


PUCCIANI: With reservations Reggiani was very good. 
SARTRE: Yes. With reservations. 


PUCCIANI: The recent German production in Essen was apparently quite 
different. Gerlach was, I gather, much more what you intended. The 
powerful over-bearing industrialist. 


SARTRE: Yes. But that was odd too. The Germans apparently cut out the 
scene where Frantz eats his medals. You remember, they are made of 
chocolate. At one point he and Johanna eat them. Very strange. Frantz 
should—he must—eat his medals. 


PUCCIANI: I noticed that. But I thought the German version was an im- 
provement. I didn’t at all like that particular scene. 


SARTRE: Really? Why? 
PUCCIANI: I thought it out of keeping. It was a trick. 


SARTRE: How strange. No one has criticized that. It was very successful 
on the stage. 


PUCCIANI: I know. The audience laughed. But I didn’t feel they should 
have. 


SARTRE: Oh, but the audience must laugh! I have learned that if you 
don’t give audiences a chance to laugh when you want them to, they 
will laugh when you don't. Besides, there is no point in some empty 
gesture like tearing off the medals or that sort of thing. There is no 
meaning in that. After all, the medals would remain intact. But if 
Frantz eats them, that means he eats them every day. The medals disap- 
pear. They are digested. 


PUCCIANI: But what is the point of that? 


SARTRE: You forget that we have heroes in France. They must be made 
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to feel the insult that is intended. ‘They must suffer a little for what they 
represent. 


PUCCIANI: I have frequently heard your play criticized as being a drame 
bourgeois. This strikes me as unfair. I see the first, third and fifth acts 
as deliberately bourgeois; the “downstairs” reality. But the “upstairs” 
reality is quite different. That is avant-garde. There are two levels: 
physical and metaphysical. 


SARTRE: Yes. Exactly. That’s exactly it. Perhaps not “metaphysical,” but 
still that’s it. We must start with the bourgeois world. ‘There is no other 
starting point. In this sense Existentialism is a bourgeois ideology, cer- 
tainly. But this is only the starting point. In a different sort of world, 
theatre itself would be different. So would philosophy. But we have not 
reached that point. In a society of permanent revolution, theatre, litera- 
ture would be permanent criticism, permanent contestation. That is a 
long way off. But it is entirely wrong to call my play a drame bourgeois. 
Bourgeois drama exists only for the purpose of eliminating the problem 
it deals with. This is not the case in the Séquestrés. There is an actual 
liberation in the two suicides. There is no secret mystery that is revealed. 
There is a dialectic. 


PUCCIANI: To come back to the title of the play again, would you tell me 
just why you chose that title? I mean almost etymologically. 


SARTRE: Well, you know what it means. In French a person who shuts 
himself up or who is shut up is called a séquestré. I don’t know if you 
are familiar with Gide’s Souvenirs de la Cour d’assises. Perhaps you re- 
call the Séquestrée de Poitiers? 

PUCCIANI: Yes. I wondered if there were an echo of that. 

SARTRE: Definitely. 

PUCCIANI: Your play is then actually an act of personal engagement? 
SARTRE: Yes. Quite. I still believe in engaged literature. 

PUCCIANI: Mauriac has said that you are the real séquestré. I wonder what 


you think about that? Your play reflects your concern for the writer’s 
impotence; his frustration in power. 
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SARTRE: Well, no. I’m not a séquestré. No one has locked me up and I 
haven’t locked myself up. 


PUCCIANI: I once said in an article about you that engaged literature 
means la litterature au pouvoir. I wonder what you think about that. 


SARTRE: Yes. ‘That's correct. As a kind of ideal statement. But one should 
add immediately that it must be understood that literature will never 
be given this power. If it were, it would no longer exist. Look at Mal- 
raux. This is a great danger for literature. As a matter of fact, one of 
the reasons for my own evolution in this regard is that I became aware, 
after 1948, that I was in the process of constructing an ethic for the writer 
alone. Une morale de l’écrivain. 1 wanted to get away from that. I wanted 
to deal with all problems. Not just with the world of the writer. 


PUCCIANI: I would like to ask you something about Existential psycho- 
analysis. I am reminded of this because of Frantz’s “madness.” Could 
one not say that Existential psychoanalysis is psychoanalysis for normal 
people whereas Freud requires a category of the “pathological”? 


SARTRE: Certainly Existential psychoanalysis is concerned with normal 
people. Conventional psychoanalysis as it is practiced today in America 
and France is a plague. It encloses the individual in his malady. There 
is No way out. 


PUCCIANI: This is somewhat erratic now, but I would like to raise an- 
other question of engagement. I have often heard Existential engage- 
ment criticized—by my students, for example—on the grounds that it 
is a doctrine for heroes. I remember one student’s asking me: “How can 
the little people be engaged?” 


SARTRE: That is very interesting. Yes. That may be a problem. But I 
wonder if there is not a difference there between France and the United 
States. I should imagine that in California, for example, where every- 
thing more or less works well... 


PUCCIANI: Hm! 
SARTRE: .. . yes, badly, well, but it more or less works . . . I should imagine 


there would be a lack of cadres for engagement. But this is not true of 
France. There are many cadres here where a student like the one you 
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mention could find a place for individual action. And I mean both on 
the Right and on the Left. 


PUCCIANI: This brings me to a last question about engagement and the 
effectiveness of the writer. There is great interest in Existentialism. In 
California, for example, which is very remote from your world. I wonder 
if that interest could exist if you had not given literary form to your 
work? 


SARTRE: Literature is certainly very important. Yes, I know what you 
mean. And I do believe that we must continue to give literary form to 
our work. It is the writer’s only chance, as I have said everywhere. At the 
same time, literature is not the only way. This should not be taken to 
mean, however, that literature should not be engaged. I am not offering 
any alibis. I am less sanguine than I used to be, but I still believe the 
writer can help—if it is only to prevent the worst from taking place. 


Les Séquestrés d’Altona of Jean-Paul Sartre 


By ORESTE F. PUCCIANI 


A new play by Jean-Paul Sartre is always an important and contro- 
versial event. At fifty-five Sartre is for many, however prematurely, the 
“grand old man” of French letters. There are, however, others who see 
in Sartre the supreme nihilist who has failed of artistic achievement for 
lack of a unifying faith and there are even some who will go so far as to 
speak of charlatanism. Perhaps the kindest critical view is that held by 
many conscientious people who think of Sartre as essentially “negative,” 
a well-meaning but misled philosopher whose ideas have been swept away 
by the flux of history. They point out that the political world as it exists 
today is scarcely the place for the “engaged literature” of 1940-45 with 
its requirements of personal commitment and anonymous heroism. 
Young people in France are not reading Being and Nothingness. They 
are reading the “New Novel”; they are fascinated by the neo-Marxists; 
or they are turning again to the eternal truths of Catholicism if they have 
not been caught up in the Nouvelle Vague. At all events, Sartre’s Exis- 
tentialism belongs for many to the war years. Of course, no one is quite 
ready to say that this really detracts from Sartre. Nor is anyone, except a 
rabid few, ready to assert that the real truth about Sartre is that he is a 
mediocre man whose ideas have been taken far too seriously by an over- 
wrought world. Yet if he nonetheless seems to be a little out of date, there 
is a sinister sort of comfort in that! 

It was in this general climate of opinion that Sartre launched Les 
Séquestrés d’Altona last September. Many predicted that the play would 
not last the week, but as a matter of fact, when the Renaissance closed 
for the summer in June, Les Séquestrés had been one of the great com- 
mercial successes of the season. It is soon to have a Broadway perform- 
ance. Meanwhile, now that a spate of ephemeral criticism has died away, 
the more serious critics have begun to refer to the play as the most im- 
portant single event of the year’s theatre. A curious mystery, however, 
seems to surround Les Séquestrés in spite of this recognition. No one 
seems quite able to say just what the play is about nor just why it should 
be admired! Does the play deal, for example, with Germany or does it 
deal with the Franco-Algerian war? Is it purely and simply an indictment 
of torture? Is it an apology for suicide? Is it a psychological play dealing 
with character or a philosophical play dealing with a problem of ethics? 
Is it perhaps a commentary on individual, human impotence in the area 
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of political action? A statement of the dilemma of free will as opposed to 
determinism? Or is the play merely, as some have said, an old-fashioned 
blood and thunder drama involving family skeletons, secret signals, incest 
and illicit love, conflicts of will between different generations? 

I think the answer to these questions must be that Les Séquestrés is an 
engaged, Existentialist play dealing with all of these problems, but with 
none of them exclusively; that it deals with them from a point of view 
which can be reduced to a philosophical statement: “Man is condemned 
to be free,” and that the essential meaning of the play is to be found in 
a critical dialectic which Sartre sets up between the audience and him- 
self. But before the meaning of the play can be discussed, it will be neces- 
sary to give some idea of its literal content. 


* * * 


Les Séquestrés d’Altona is the dramatic story of Frantz von Gerlach, 
a Nazi war hero, who has been living in voluntary confinement in his 
father’s house since 1947. He returned from the Polish front in 1946. 
His battalion had been wiped out. He alone escaped. Mentally disturbed 
because of his country’s defeat and because of what appeared to him to 
be the injustice of the Nuremberg trials, he shut himself away in his 
room six months after his return and has lived there for the last thirteen 
years without any communication with the rest of his family except for 
his sister Léni. Supposedly, he cannot bear to witness the systematic de- 
struction of the German nation by the Allies. Protected by Léni, who 
is incestuously in love with her brother, Frantz is unaware that Germany 
is thriving under the reconstruction and is again on its way to becoming 
a great power. Officially Frantz is dead. 

In reality, the reason for Frantz’s “sequestration” is of a very different 
nature. Frantz is himself a war criminal, as guilty as any sentenced at 
Nuremberg. His crime is the crime of torture. It is thus, actually, to es- 
cape his own conscience that he has become a séquestré. Renascent Ger- 
many is an offense to his conscience because he knows that he has forever 
forfeited his right to take active part in his country’s rebirth. The dra- 
matic interest of the play consequently revolves about Frantz’s confine- 
ment and the forces that will bring it to an end. 

The device by which Frantz is “liberated” is the introduction of 
Johanna, his sister-in-law and wife of his brother, Werner, into the closed 
circle of his universe. Johanna is brought into his world by Frantz’s 
father, old von Gerlach, the prototype of the great German industrialist 
who all his life has believed only in his own power and who has ruled his 
family through fear. For the last thirteen years old Gerlach has been 
vainly trying, via Léni, to establish some contact with his elder, favorite 
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son. Léni, however, as the old man suspects, has not been carrying his 
messages to Frantz. She does not want her brother’s confinement to be 
violated. It is the ideal climate in which her incestuous love can thrive. 
But now old Gerlach has a reason for haste. He has contracted cancer of 
the throat and has only six months more to live. Since he plans to com- 
mit suicide before the six months are up, he is anxious to communicate 
with his favorite son and in some manner discover the meaning of his 
own being in Frantz before his death. To circumvent Léni, the old man 
resorts to a trick. He persuades Johanna, his daughter-in-law, to use 
the secret signal by which Léni gains admission to her brother’s room 
and pay Frantz a visit. Her purpose will be to tell Frantz that his father 
is doomed. Johanna accepts because old von Gerlach has offered in ex- 
change to free her husband, Werner, from an oath which he had ex- 
tracted from the latter: namely, that Werner would succeed him as head 
of the family business and live the rest of his life in Altona with the mis- 
sion of caring for Frantz. The liberation of Frantz thus comes to involve 
the liberation of both Johanna and Werner as well. 

Johanna becomes the catalyst which causes Frantz’s mental world to 
collapse. Through her occurs the prise de conscience which is so preg- 
nant with tragic possibilities for an Existentialist. Frantz is suffering 
from a guilty conscience and has erected a bulwark of fiction to protect 
himself. But conscience for Sartre is no more than human consciousness 
at work in the world. When Johanna learns that Frantz has tortured and 
consequently rejects him, there is no longer any reason for him to re- 
main in his room. His “sequestration” has come to its normal end. 
Frantz returns to reality; the reality of the Gerlach family and recon- 
structed Germany. His father is waiting for him. In a final act of mutual 
awareness the two men commit suicide together. Léni locks herself up 
in her brother’s room. Johanna and Werner alone remain relatively 
free. Whether their freedom will become liberation or “sequestration” 
is the suspended note on which the action of the play comes to an end. 


* * * 


Such a condensed statement reveals little or nothing of the essential 
complexity of the play. Yet it is within this basic structure that the theme 
of “sequestration” is pursued on many levels, becoming finally a uni- 
versal statement about the world in which we live. It is a tragic state- 
ment to the extent that it implies that human problems cannot be solved 
either by optimism or by will, but only through an awareness and finally 
through a course of action which reduce the problem of evil to the di- 
mensions of a vicious circle and which permit the individual to break 
out of this circle once it has been perceived. Thus ethically in Sartrean 
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freedom there comes to be an element of knowledge, but this knowledge 
is in itself tragic. It presupposes an element of consciousness which is 
prior to any act of knowing and which precludes the efficacy of any ex- 
ternal grace. In a sense, consciousness is grace itself; it is what has been 
known traditionally as the “soul.” In philosophical terms, it has reality, 
but it does not have existence. Les Séquestrés is a play about things which 
do not have existence, but which are nonetheless real: good, evil, con- 
science, consciousness, freedom, ambition, greatness, beauty. The fic- 
tional structure of the play manages to give concrete form to these en- 
tities. For some two hours we are present at the drama of five people 
who have been caugit in a kind of trap. Two of them manage to get 
out of it: Frantz and his father. Léni refuses to the end. The fate of 
Johanna and Werner remains undecided. But the question remains: by 
what process does one free one’s self from the trap of one’s ideas? Again 
the fictional structure of Les Séquestrés embodies Sartre’s answer: the 
“downstairs” room of the Gerlach family and the “upstairs” room where 
Frantz is “sequestered” are the two poles of a dialectic which lead us to 
the conclusion that we liberate ourselves by an exercise of consciousness 
which permits us finally to become aware of our true situation in the 
world. By passing from one realm to the other, back and forth in the 
course of the play, we become aware of a progressive enlightenment in 
the characters. But this enlightenment remains strictly tragic. It leads 
nowhere unless it is coupled with individual action. The “downstairs 
world” of the Gerlach family is a world of implicit violence which con- 
demned Frantz to “sequestration” long before he bolted his own door. 
‘There are many ways to lock up a man,” says Johanna. “The best is to 
make him do it himself.” This is the truth which Frantz slowly comes to 
understand. But he comes to understand also that his act of torture, 
willed by his father’s world in which freedom was merely an abstrac- 
tion, required his assent. What Frantz lacked was imagination. By the 
time he had acquired it, it was too late. But it was not too late for him 
to understand that his father’s world had implied “sequestration” from 
the beginning and that the deeper meaning of “sequestration” was vio- 
lence and torture. By following the theme of “sequestration” through 
the play, we shall perhaps come to some understanding of the grounds 
on which Sartre rests his case and unravel a few of the many meanings of 
Les Séquestrés. 


* * * 
“Sequestration” in its most obviously vicious form is represented by 


Léni and her incestuous love for her brother. One might be inclined 
to think that Sartre has used incest because it is a powerful dramatic 
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device and because of the universal condemnation which it elicits. It 
is rather, I think, because the question of incest forces us to ask: why 
should incest be universally condemned? If we feel, however obscurely, 
that incestuous love is autistic and solipsistic, that it fails to create a 
bond with the world, that it destroys the family in which it has its roots 
and is a refusal to live according to the conditions of human life, is it 
not because we also feel the limitations and contradictions of family 
life? Society somehow understands that one of its most sacred institu- 
tions can exist only if it is renewed by elements which may well imply 
its destruction. Significantly, Léni’s love for her brother, which has been 
consummated by a physical act, thrives in the close atmosphere of her 
brother’s more literal “sequestration.” It is to protect this intimacy that 
she has refused to be her father’s messenger throughout the years. Léni 
is, moreover, aware that her love for her brother is part of her fanatical 
espousal of a certain code of tribal, family life: “Incest is my way of mak- 
ing family bonds tighter,” she says. Her words draw an authentic shudder 
from the audience. We feel ourselves in the presence of evil. But what 
precisely is the evil of incest? 

Léni’s love for her brother is made up of many contradictions for 
which “incest” is a convenient unifying term. Léni is both victim and 
accomplice in her father’s world. She is also the only character in the 
play who can move freely from the “downstairs world” of the Gerlachs 
to the “upstairs world” of Frantz. But her freedom exists within the lim- 
its of a kind of assimilated revolt. As the younger sister in the Gerlach 
family, her possibilities of action have been objectively very few. The 
society into which she was born required above all that she love and 
admire. But it offered her little opportunity to go beyond the walls of 
her own home. “A woman’s place is in the home.” In the case of Léni, 
born into a great German family of industrialists still committed to 
nineteenth-century ideologies, Léni was “sequestered” from birth be- 
cause she was a woman. Her mistake has been to accept this role and to 
follow it to its logical conclusion. Revolt and defiance have not carried 
her any farther than the Gerlach world where she has lucidly assumed 
the role which in reality has been imposed on her. In Léni the implicit 
incest of the Gerlach family becomes explicit. It is latent even in the 
other members. Old Gerlach exhibits an exaggerated sort of physical 
repulsion for his younger son, Werner. Johanna, who as an outsider has 
more perspective than any of the Gerlachs themselves, notices in her 
relationship with Frantz a strange sort of communion between the two 
brothers: “Each of you tries to find the caresses of the other on my body,” 
she says. 

But if “sequestration” can be incest, incest is “sequestration.” Léni 
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understands this when she says at the end of the play: “A séquestré is 
needed up there.” And yet for all her lucidity, Léni is not really aware 
of what her own “sequestration” means. Like Frantz, she lacks imagina- 
tion. She does not see that her love for Frantz, which requires his “se- 
questration,” also requires his destruction. Léni’s world is upside down 
and remains so to the end. She believes it is enough to say: “I have done 
as I wanted and I want what I have done.” In revolt against her family, 
she has created a sub-world in which wrongs are put to right by the 
simple process of turning them around. In this sub-world she has put 
herself in her father’s place and, as her father did when Frantz was a 
child, she now wants to create happiness for Frantz on the only terms 
which he cannot accept. Born to venerate property and power above all 
else, Léni believes in her power as she believes that Frantz is her prop- 
erty. She thinks she is free; she is in reality the most irrevocably “se- 
questered” of all. She cannot even understand that she herself is a vic- 
tim. When she locks herself into her brother’s room at the end of the 
play, we know that in one of its members at least the Gerlach code has 
achieved perfect success. 

The Gerlach code has been almost as successful in the case of Werner 
as in the case of Léni. Born to the role of younger son, as Léni was born 
to the role of younger daughter, Werner has grown up among the myths 
of the Gerlach family which have proclaimed him “weak” whereas 
Frantz was “‘strong.” We sense that his “sequestration” began in child- 
hood and that the meaning of his “sequestration” was from the be- 
ginning neglect. As Léni was born to incest, Werner was born to 
jealousy. Rejected in favor of Frantz, Werner cannot give himself to any 
relationship unless it be an attitude of permanent courtship which he 
has adopted towards his father. He is, for example, eager to swear the 
impossible oath which his father requires of him regardless of what 
Johanna feels. At bottom, he is delighted to replace his brother as head 
of the family business in spite of the cost to himself and others. Jealousy 
of Frantz is the real meaning of Werner's love for Johanna as well as of 
his material ambitions in the world. Throughout the play, he progresses 
increasingly towards isolation. There are suggestions that alcoholism 
will ultimately be his refuge. Meanwhile, his relationship with Johanna 
deteriorates into a purely sexual obsession which excludes all tenderness 
and leaves little hope for the future. Yet, there is an indication that 
things were not always so. As a young lawyer in Hamburg, in love with 
the former movie star, Johanna Thiess, Werner seems to have achieved 
a degree of independence and freedom which vanish as soon as he is 
back in the ancestral home. In Hamburg he was a different man. He 
was successful in his profession and had a life of his own. But in Altona 
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he becomes again the “younger brother” without autonomy and without 
any personal meaning except in terms of a secondary relationship to 
Frantz. But the question is: why did he return to Altona? And why does 
he refuse to leave when Johanna pleads with him to do so? Here is the 
secret of Werner. Like Léni, like Frantz, he agrees with his father’s 
world. His “inferiority complex” is rooted in his own conviction of in- 
feriority. ‘The Gerlach family required a second son and it created 
Werner. Momentarily he had escaped to Hamburg, but now he is once 
again one of the séquestrés of Altona. We wonder if Johanna will not 
be able to help him, but the curious fact is that even Johanna is a sé- 
questrée in this strange play. 

Frantz is immediately aware of Johanna’s “sequestration” as she enters 
his room. She says: “I am a séquestrée? I wouldn't have thought so.” He 
answers: “Séquestrés have special faculties for recognizing each other.” 

As we come to learn Johanna’s story, we understand just what her 
“sequestration” is. Before her marriage Johanna was a film star who had 
begun to enjoy a certain degree of fame. As “Johanna Thiess,” celebrated 
for her beauty, she used to go into neighborhood theatres in order to 
watch the effect she made on the screen. Then suddenly she was rejected 
by the public. It was at this point that Johanna married Werner. To a 
large degree, her marriage represented an attempt to compensate for 
something she had lost. It is for this reason that Werner eventually has 
cause to accuse her. “How can I have lost you?” he says. “I never had 
you... You deceived me as to the nature of the goods! I wanted a woman 
and I got a corpse.” 

At first glance Johanna seems to be an energetic, well-balanced young 
woman, ready to fight for her husband and herself. Yet as the play 
progresses, we see that her real kinship is with Léni and old Gerlach. Old 
Gerlach himself realizes this. “She was the wife for Frantz,” he says. And 
Léni, according to the sacred tenets of the Gerlach family, classes 
Johanna among the “strong” rather than the “weak.” When Johanna 
shows surprise at this, Léni says: “You do nothing and you think about 
death.” This is what characterizes the “strong”; they do not act; they 
are. She is in fact an essentialist. Her form of power is her beauty. 
Like Frantz, she is an abstractionist in love with realities which do not 
have concrete existence. She understands his devotion to absolute great- 

ness and is consequently able to enter into the extravagance and folly 
of his ‘‘sequestration.” But there is a difference too, a difference which 
creates one of the dramatic springs of the play. Johanna has actually 
rejected her former world of the absolute in favor of a more human 
world in which she loves Werner. Whether she is in good faith or in 
bad faith is impossible to say. But the fact remains that her contact 
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with Frantz causes a regression in her which divides her, in a sort of 
temporary schizophrenia, between the “upstairs” and the “downstairs” 
worlds. She is not, as Léni is, a free agent moving from one to the other. 
She is torn. And to this extent she is more conscious. The realities of 
Frantz’s world are to an extent true for her as are the realities of her 
former life with Werner and her present life in the Gerlach household. 
She is less an accomplice than the others and more of a victim. She is 
at the same time more authentically free. She is originally “sequestered” 
only to the extent that we are all “sequestered” by the worlds into which 
we are born. But she has already progressed towards her own individual 
liberation by the time the action of the play begins. It is this that Werner 
does not understand in her and by his lack of understanding, he con- 
demns her to the fictions which she has already abandoned. By the same 
token, she is able to reject Frantz unwaveringly when she learns that he 
has committed torture. But it is not possible to discuss Johanna more 
fully without discussing Frantz. 

Both literally and symbolically, Frantz von Gerlach is the supreme 
example of “sequestration” in the play. He has been a true “séquestré” 
for the past thirteen years. He has been a séquestré mentally and spirit- 
ually all his life. Frantz’s madness is the folie des grandeurs. When 
Johanna asks him: “What is your obsession?” he answers: “I wonder if 
it has a name. Emptiness... Or why not call it ‘greatness’? . . . It possessed 
me, but I didn’t possess it.” 

Frantz had been born to greatness as the elder son of the Gerlach 
family and as the heir to his father’s industrial empire. He was raised 
in the belief of his future power as he was raised in the myth of his 
father’s omnipotence. But power for Frantz had many corollaries. “Hu- 
man dignity,” “heroism,” and “humanitarianism” were among them. 
There was also Hitler; and there was torture. It may seem far-fetched 
to think that torture can be linked to humanitarianism, but in the 
portrait of Frantz, Sartre is criticizing the entire liberal and humanistic 
tradition. He is attempting to show through Frantz how a network of 
logic binds together in a vast pattern of “sequestration” all the con- 
cepts, myths and even moral imperatives of the Gerlach world. It is as 
if he were saying: One cannot believe in power for its own sake without 
arriving, even in questions of beauty, at the final truth of such power: 
violence and the violation of human freedom. The absolute of such 
violation is torture. This network of logic is shown vividly and dra- 
matically in the life which Frantz leads in his “sequestered” room. 

In his room Frantz continued to dress as a Nazi officer. There was a 
picture of Hitler on his wall which he constantly abused impotently by 
throwing empty oyster shells at it. He had established, moreover, an 
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elaborate ritual which Léni helped him to fulfill. He did not allow time 
to be mentioned and there was no clock in the room. Human time had 
merged for Frantz into the abstraction of Eternity. He drugged himself 
constantly on benzedrine because life required for him an abnormal 
measure of power. A light was always kept burning. Frantz was an op- 
timist and a child of the Enlightenment. A window that looked out onto 
a garden of the Gerlach estate had been walled up. Reality could not 
be allowed to intrude into the dedicated world of “sequestration.” Here 
in this perfectly artificial world Frantz dedicated himself to an essential 
task which Johanna described to old Gerlach as “keeping busy.” He 
dictated into a tape-recorder a kind of poem, a long lyrical protest of 
innocence which was addressed to a people of “Crabs,” posterity, who 
sat in judgment on Frantz and his times. In other words Frantz was also 
a writer and artist. But his work as artist and writer somehow never 
quite succeeded. He never managed to find exactly the words which 
would convince the “Crabs” of his innocence. Yet he did not abandon 
hope. As he said to Léni: “One day the words will come to me by them- 
selves and I shall say what I want to say. Then I can rest.” It is not 
difficult to see that Frantz, as a writer, belonged to a certain tradition. 
He believed in inspiration. He believed that a writer writes because he 
must and not because he has something to say. Yet he was in fact trying 
to say something. It was his purpose to bear witness that neither he nor 
Hitler-Germany had been morally guilty. The fault, if there was one, 
was neither Frantz’s nor Man’s; it was the fault of History. And a per- 
fect reading of History would contain the acquittal which he hoped to 
receive at the hands of the “Crabs.” Frantz had even invented a fantasy 
that was foolproof and which would deliver the absolute truth: the 
glass. He imagined that this “glass,” a sort of sensitive photographic 
plate, recorded every event, every detail of the phenomenal world. By 
means of it History was perfectly preserved. “All of History is engraved 
on it,” he says to Léni, “from the beginning of time to this snap of my 
fingers.” We can detect the liberal assumption of the scientific writing 
of History: the whole is equal to the sum of its parts. As we shall see, 
Frantz managed to say something in his “sequestration,” though it was 
not at all what he intended. This was the fantastic life which Frantz 
lived in his “upstairs room.”” When he could bear it no longer, he made 
love to Léni. 

“Sequestration” remains, however, a poor substitute for reality. Its 
main disadvantage is that it is fragile. Occasionally in sleep or in mo- 
ments of exhaustion the fragility of Frantz’s life would become apparent 
to him. Memories of the war—real memories—would burst upon him 
and he would wake up screaming. Truth and reality for Frantz were 
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torture. The rest was unstable camouflage. When Johanna enters Frantz’s 
world, his entire structure collapses. 

Johanna, it is true, is the catalyst which precipitates the change in 
Frantz’s world, but it is also true that Frantz acts as a catalyst for her. 
What occurs when these two séquestrés meet is that a third term is added 
to their juxtaposed isolation: their relationship. Something similar to 
“falling in love” happens to each: recognition. Because of this recogni- 
tion they are both seen and “sequestration” becomes an impossibility. 
The prise de conscience takes place. Because Johanna is young and 
beautiful, she elicits a reaction from Frantz which Léni had never 
elicited: authentic desire. Meanwhile, for Johanna, Frantz represents 
the shock of being understandable. The world of each is suddenly re- 
versed. Frantz is torn from his dreams while Johanna is plunged back 
into hers. This reversal is one of the great dramatic and psychological 
discoveries of the play. It permits the action to enter a phase of anti- 
action which is the perfect justification for the folie 4 deux which now 
envelops Johanna and Frantz and is an occasion for Sartre to demon- 
strate with virtuosity the intricate play between human consciousness 
and concrete reality. Fate no longer lurks as it does in a classic or 
bourgeois drama, waiting to spring. Fate is woven before our eyes from 
a series of human choices which have their conditions and logical con- 
sequences in previous choices within a fundamental condition of free- 
dom. Frantz’s world is returned to “reality.’”” He desires Johanna. Hu- 
man time again enters his world. He misses Johanna when she is gone 
and waits anxiously for her to return. He even admits that Germany is 
perhaps not in her death-agony. He forgets the “Crabs” and turns to 
Johanna in his need for justification. Slowly there is born in him the 
faint hope that justification is even possible, that there might even be a 
possibility of a return to life provided Johanna’s faith in him were strong 
enough. Johanna, meanwhile, is plunged backwards into an absolute, 
mythical world which she had nearly forgotten. She begins to believe 
that Germany is after all in its death throes. The world is guilty of 
genocide towards the German race, as Frantz says. In the city of Diissel- 
dorf there are poor children dying by the hundreds, all victims of a 
senseless Evil. Johanna begins to be torn by opposing “truths”: a truth 
“downstairs” which is the realm of her liberation prior to Frantz; and a 
truth “upstairs” which is the familiar logic of fantasy, escapism, and 
“sequestration.” In itself there is no logical end to this folie a deux. But 
in reality there is an end. For Frantz there is Léni and for Johanna there 
is Werner. 

The condition of choice which is now set up for Johanna and Frantz 
is a choice of fact over fiction. Frantz and Johanna can have their re- 
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lationship together to the extent that they recognize each other, but in 
order to do so they must either admit that their relationship is objectively 
impossible or make it possible by denying objective fact. There is no 
escape from this dilemma. Slowly we see that Sartre is coming to his 
ultimate point, that there is a prise de conscience intended for the 
audience as well as for the protagonists of the play: “Sequestration” is 
in fact impossible; a séquestré cannot engage in a human relationship 
and remain a séquestré. “Sequestration” implies by its very nature con- 
ditions so contradictory that they cannot be fulfilled by normal human 
consciousness. “Sequestration” is the logic of madness and crime. Its vice 
is that of the vicious circle. Because Frantz had chosen fourteen years 
before to commit torture, because Johanna had chosen to leave a world 
of illusion for another human being regardless of her motives, they are 
separated today. The facts of their lives are such that the only relation- 
ship which they could have together would have to be based on illusion. 
Meanwhile illusion has become impossible for both. The process of en- 
lightenment is complete when, at the end of the fourth act, Léni tells 
Johanna that Frantz has tortured. Johanna’s total rejection of Frantz 
leaves him nothing to do but abandon his “sequestration,” see his father, 
and commit suicide. The prise de conscience has occurred and it has been 
tragic. For thirteen years Frantz has prevented it; now he can prevent 
it no longer. To do so he would have had to become truly mad. And 
this he cannot choose to do, because a free consciousness cannot choose 
not to be free. 

We have come at last to Frantz’s father. We might have begun with 
him since he is in reality the author of his children’s “sequestration.” 
He says as much to Frantz at the end of the play: 


... Parents are fools. They try to stop the sun. I thought the 
world would never change. But it did. Do you remember the 
wonderful future I used to plan for you? ...I used to talk 
to you about it all the time and you could see it... Well, it 
was only my own past. 


FRANTZ: Then I was foredoomed? 

GERLACH: Yes. 

FRANTZ: To impotence? 

GERLACH: Yes. 

FRANTZ: To crime? 

GERLACH: Yes. 

FRANTZ: By you? 

GERLACH: By my passions which I passed on to you. Tell your Tri- 


bunal of Crabs that I alone am guilty... guilty of every- 
thing. 
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Old Gerlach had “sequestered” all his children from birth. But if he 
did so, it was because he himself was the greatest séquestré of all. In old 
Gerlach, Sartre makes his greatest indictment of the bourgeois world 
which is the point of departure of the play. The thinking of this world 
is circular and, as such, it is vicious and “sequestered.” Its permanent 
latent possibilities are the incest of Léni, the jealousy of Werner and 
the torture which Frantz has committed. As an industrialist of the old 
school, Gerlach had the mentality of a condottiere. He possessed one 
truth: power for its own sake. His single ethical code was that the end 
justifies the means. He taught his children to believe in his own omnip- 
otence as he taught them to believe in the omnipotence of God. For 
Gerlach humanity divided itself into two species: the “Weak” and the 
“Strong.” There was nothing to do about it. The “Strong” were born to 
rule the “Weak”; the “Weak” to be ruled by the “Strong.” He met the 
problem of Nazism in Germany as he met all problems: with lucid 
cynicism and a philosophy of expediency. He considered himself to be 
anti-Nazi because he hated Hitler. He did not understand that his hatred 
of Hitler was merely an aspect of his universal disregard for all men. 
To the real historical Hitler he was indifferent. He said of the Nazis: 
I serve them “because they serve me. These people are rabble on a 
throne. But they are fighting a war to find markets for us and I’m not 
going to have trouble with them over a piece of land.” 

The occasion for this remark, which occurs in a flash-back scene, con- 
tains, from a clinical point of view, the source of Frantz’s “sequestration 
complex.” Gerlach had sold a piece of unused family land to Himmler 
for the construction of a concentration camp. It was here, on his own 
property, that young Frantz had seen the first Jewish prisoners and had 
been revolted by their sordidness more than by their misery. It was here 
also that he had seen a Jewish prisoner whom he had tried to help 
escape brutally murdered. His father had promised that the man would 
not be harmed, but he had nonetheless, because of indifference and care- 
lessness, allowed the murder to occur. SS troops held Frantz while the 
prisoner’s throat was cut. It was at that moment that Frantz learned 
that the corollary of power for its own sake is impotence. He might 
have rejected his father’s world at that point, but he was to make an 
even more sinister discovery. “As the Rabbi lay there bleeding,” he says 
to his father at the end of the play, “I discovered in the heart of my 
impotence that I was somehow giving my consent.” Frantz’s ‘‘sequestra- 
tion” begins from this moment of essential choice. As he accepted his 
father’s world, he also accepted its complicity with the Nazi cause. He 
gave his consent to the concentration camps, the crematoria, the torture 
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which the Nazi world required as means to a justifiable end. His own 
acts of torture merely represented an attempt to give universal validity 
to a world of violence. He failed, however, because the end does not 
necessarily justify the means. Scientific relativism, utilitarianism, Chris- 
tian pessimism were the great moral heritage of the Gerlach family. But 
in times of trial they fail as criteria of good and evil because each, in its 
own way, requires a justification of evil. “Evil, Messieurs les Magistrats, 
Evil,” says Frantz, “was our only material. We worked it over in our 
refineries. Good was the final product. Result: The good turned bad. 
And don’t think for a moment that the bad turned good.” But Frantz 
was not the only one to give assent to his father’s world. In reality, his 
father’s world created Hitler. The viciousness of this world haunts Frantz 
in his war memories. One of them materializes before us on the stage in 
another flash-back scene. We see an old woman lying on the ground with 
her back against a wall. Her legs have been shot off and she is about to 
die. But she uses her last strength to accuse Frantz of having lost the 
war. When Frantz asks her if she would be proud to know that a brother 
of hers had served as a guard in a concentration camp, she answers: 


Yes! Listen to me carefully, my boy. If my brother had thousands of deaths 
on his conscience; if among those dead there were women like me, children 
like the ones rotting under these stones, I would still be proud of him. I 
would know that he is in Heaven and that he has the right to say: “I did 
what I could.” But I know him. He loved his honor more than he loved us. 
So there! ... What we needed was Terror! ... You should have laid every- 
thing to waste! 

This was his father’s world, the world of Germany after 1933. Old 
Gerlach had been persuaded that it was enough to build a German army 
and navy, trade with the world, make Germany a great nation. But for 
what was Germany to become a great nation? Greatness for its own sake 
is the folie des grandeurs and Hitler-Germany was a victim of this 
madness. It was a world inherited from the nineteenth century. Its roots 
went even farther back into the Reformation and the Renaissance. 
“Luther drove us mad with pride,” says old Gerlach. But now even 
pride is gone in the tragic prise de conscience which has come to old 
Gerlach and his son. “My poor boy!” he says. “I wanted you to direct the 
Business after my death, but now it’s the Business that does the di- 
recting. It chooses its own men. And it has eliminated me. I own it, but 
Iam no longer in command ... 1 made a Prince of you. Today that means 
a ‘good-for-nothing.’ ” 

By the close of the play, there is only one authentic act which Frantz 
or his father can perform: suicide. This must be their strange liberation 
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since the committing of torture, once one understands what it is, allows 
no mitigation. It might have been different if old Gerlach had refused 
to sell his land to Himmler, but he did not. He thought the end justified 
the means, but he was mistaken. It seems logical to think that Les 
Séquestrés is Sartre’s way of avoiding the same mistake. 


Francois Mauriac wrote in Le Figaro that the real Séquestré of Altona 
is Sartre. As so often happens, the Catholic point of view comes very 
close to the position of Existentialism. Sartre might even agree with 
Mauriac provided the latter means not that divine charity worked 
deviously through Nazi concentration camps, but that human beings 
may still make the Nazi dream of universal terror come true. As neo- 
Fascism rises in the world, as the Algerian war proceeds into its sixth 
year, as new stories of violence and torture fill the French press, Sartre 
has chosen to write an engaged play which deals in terms of recent 
history with moral dilemmas still unresolved. What he essentially means, 
it seems to me, is that not only individuals, but entire communities can 
become “sequestered.” But he also means that “sequestration” is an 
impossible solution to the problem of a human community. Of course, 
Sartre is not talking about Germany at all, but about his own country. 
There is certainly a direct analogy between the government of grandeur 
as it is practiced in France today and the “madness” of Frantz. In such a 
world the writer is perhaps indeed the supreme séquestré, but he can at 
least help, as Sartre has said, “to prevent the worst from taking place.” 

In his room in Altona, Frantz wrote as Sartre writes from a room in 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés. After his death, he is survived by a series of 
tapes as Sartre will one day be survived by a series of volumes. It is one 
of these tapes, a very special one, recorded on the 17th of December 
1953, a day of “inspiration and insight,” which he leaves as a gift to 
Johanna. At the end of the play Johanna turns it on. She and Werner 
listen for a while. Then they leave the stage while Frantz’s disembodied 
voice continues to address the audience: 


... The thirtieth century doesn’t answer. Perhaps there won't be any more 
centuries after our own. Perhaps a bomb will snuff out all the lights. Every- 
thing will be dead. Eyes, judges, time. Night. Oh, Tribunal of the Night, 
you who are, have been and always will be, I have been, I have been! I, 
Frantz von Gerlach, here in this room, took my century on my shoulders 
and said: I am responsible for it. On this day and forever. So what do you 
say? 
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Who knows what a “Crab” would say? But this at least can be said: 
Frantz had intended a self-defense. He wrote a self-indictment instead. 
He believed that one day the words would come by themselves and then 
he would be able to say what he really meant. They finally did and they 
proclaimed him guilty. We must conclude that this is what Frantz was 
trying to say from the beginning. It is also Sartre’s way of speaking about 
torture in France. 











Jean-Paul Sartre: Philosopher as 
Dramatist 


By MICHAEL WRESZIN 


I walked in a desert. 

And I cried, 

“Ah, God, take me from this place!” 

A voice said, “It is no desert.” 

I cried, “Well, but— 

The sand, the heat, the vacant horizon.” 
A voice said, “It is no desert.” 


Stephen Crane 


One of the most interesting and provocative questions facing the 
student of the modern theatre is, to what extent the professional philos- 
opher is capable of creating effective drama? Can a man steeped in the 
technical and systematic discipline of philosophical inquiry create a 
drama that is more than an abstract working out of a thesis? Can he 
create characters or situations that have the action and vitality necessary 
for dramatic presentation? The contemporary French philosopher, writer 
and essayist, Jean-Paul Sartre, provides the most rewarding study to 
those interested in the role of the philosopher as dramatist. Particularly 
pertinent to such an investigation are the plays that appeared in the 
1940’s when a strict philosophical framework and an ideological com- 
mitment governed the content and dramatic structure of his work. This 
study is confined to those works which it is felt reflect more closely the 
dramatic presentation of a well-defined philosophic position rather than 
the more experimental and exploratory works of the Fifties. 

In 1947 Sartre published a series of essays entitled, What Is Literature?, 
which the noted French scholar, Henri Peyre, subsequently proclaimed, 
“one of the most important professions of faith, not only of this century 
but in the history of French letters.” Peyre went on to maintain that 
the last chapter of this work did “for the second half of the twentieth 
century what Voltaire and Diderot had done two hundred years before.” 
Sartre’s work is not that of a literary surgeon, with his head covered by a 
mask and his hands protected by rubber gloves, wielding a scalpel over 
the works of his contemporaries. On the contrary it is a manifesto for 
young writers to become engaged, to enter the realm of action, to realize 
their potential as forces capable of bettering the world. At one point 
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Sartre announces, “The writer, a free man addressing free men has only 
one subject—freedom.” For Sartre, writing is a public expression of 
commitment; it means action, and in order to achieve success it must 
face up to its awesome responsibility. 

Such vigor and vitality are hardly characteristic of a pessimist, nihilist, 
free love advocate or any one of the other accusations that have been 
hurled at Sartre. Nevertheless, he has been pictured as a man preoccu- 
pied with the “bunghole,” devoted to the overthrow of all Christian 
values and the substitution of an individualism of the “widest and least 
qualified kind.” Sartre’s depiction of sexual perversion, decadence and 
insanity has been vehemently denounced as a corruptive force or ex- 
uberantly proclaimed as pornography of the most stimulating type. The 
fact that Sartre is one of the most important moralists of our time has, 
for the most part, been entirely ignored not only by the mass of readers 
captivated by the provocative art of the paperbacks but also by a good 
many critics. 

It would seem that the primary cause of such a fantastic misinterpreta- 
tion lies in the conscious (or unconscious) failure of many to understand 
Sartre’s concept of freedom. Certainly this is of the utmost importance 
in any appraisal of his work. For Sartre, man is by nature “condemned 
to be free,” freedom is the human condition and only through self- 
deception or bad faith can one escape the responsibility of one’s free- 
dom. Resorting to either one or the other, man remains an empty shell, 
devoid of meaning, a false image with no possible reason for existence. 
Essentially Sartre’s notion of freedom stems from his philosophic con- 
cern with epistemological questions. Like a good many philosophers 
throughout the ages, Sartre has grappled with the problem of the pos- 
sibility of human knowledge and has taken the tragic view from a purely 
rational analysis the world is chaotic, without purpose and irreducible. 
From this view of an irrational world Sartre has concluded that man 
while “in the world” is fundamentally separated from it. He is, in one 
sense, an object in the world of physical things and, at the same time, 
he is endowed with a consciousness that automatically separates him 
from this physical world. When he attempts to view himself as a thing, 
which is an entirely logical perception since in one sense he is merely 
an existent in the world like a tree or a plant or a stone, he is com- 
pelled to question his own existence, and yet by the very nature of his 
consciousness he is also compelled, in all integrity, to accept the futility 
of his question. This is man’s “absurd” situation, derived from the 
mathematical term, “surd,” which refers to a quantity irreducible to 
rational terms.” 
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Sartre denies the world of signposts, theories, and absolutes by which 
a man customarily makes his life significant. These are rejected because 
they are external to man and cannot possibly dictate a course of action 
or define a being who by the very nature of his existence defines himself 
through his own actions. 

Sartre’s protagonist, like James Farrell’s, is thrown into a “world {he} 
never made” but denied the determinism that defined and excused 
Farrell’s character. There are no all-powerful forces that absolutely 
dictate his future. On the contrary, man is forced to invent himself 
every day. If he fails to live up to his responsibility either through self- 
deception or lack of commitment, he fails to become a man. 

Sartre has provided an atmosphere for the most heroic kind of hero; 

{ for to succeed in becoming a man and maintaining a personality, man 

\is constantly forced to confront the absurd human situation and to 

(commit himself to self-definition. This is far from an easy process for 
there are no crutches in Sartre’s world. There exist no easy answers but 
only the experience of the most awesome and tragic process of self-aware- 
ness in which authenticity is tantamount to self-annihilation. Sartre, un- 
like a good many modern writers, stands for a man who has the potential 
ability to become the master of his fate. He is, if he wills it, the designer 
of his own destiny. Nothing could be more optimistic, for it presents the 
possibility of human perfection; in fact, it seems to demand the creation 
of a God-man. 

If such is the case, why then the charge of pessimism? Even though 
Sartre begins with the premise of a meaningless world in which human 
existence defies rational explanation or description, he does assert the 
potentiality of man to impose upon disorder a meaning that will make 
his life worthy of his existence. Sartre’s philosophy demands intellect 
and understanding, and it calls for only those of great courage to lead 
the rest of mankind out of the wastelands into the world of freedom. 
In his famous essay, “Existentialism is a Humanism,” Sartre admits that 
his philosophy is intended “strictly for technicians and philosophers.” 

Sartre’s philosophy, however, is not of the yogi variety—one that aims 
solely for the self-realization of the individual. To the contrary, it is 
vigorously social in that it insists that when a man confronted with a 
choice chooses, he must, out of necessity, choose for all mankind. Sartre 
maintains in “Existentialism is a Humanism,” “I am... responsible for 
myself and for all men, and [in choosing] I am creating a certain image 
of man as I would have him to be. In fashioning myself I fashion man.” 
It is this terrible responsibility which brings anguish, despair, and 
abandonment to the most courageous of men and makes it so difficult 

for most to accept it. Sartre denies man his dreams, expectations, and 
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hopes because they only serve to define him in a negative way. They 
are deceptive, abortive, and unfulfilled. “Reality,” claims Sartre, “is 
alone reliable.” Man is what he does, not what he hopes or dreams to 
be, but what he actually does. Thus: 
... there is no love apart from the deeds of love; no potentiality of love 
other than that which is manifested in loving; there is no genius other 
than that which is expressed in works of art...In life, a man commits 
himself, draws his own portrait and there is nothing but that portrait. 

What of the man who fails to choose, who merely is without defining 
himself as a human being? Can a man not avoid the moment of com- 
mitment, remain in abstentia, so to speak? Sartre, the self-proclaimed 
atheist, answers this question in much the same-way that William James 
replied to those who would not affirm a belief in God, while at the same 
time refusing to deny His existence. It is not possible to choose, “if I do 
not choose, that is still a choice,” and I am responsible for that choice. 
Sartre’s novels, which are primarily the cause of the charge of pessimism, 
often depict a man who is incapable of commitment, a man trapped 
within the walls of freedom who finds it impossible to commit himself 
to the freedom which is forced upon him. Mathieu in The Age of Reason 
reflects that: “he had never been able to engage himself completely ... 
that he was not wholly born.” 

Resigned to a perpetual state of aloofness, in which any positive act 
is avoided for fear of risking foolishness, Sartre’s hero represents the 
“undetermined man.” Sartre has denied the concept of “human nature” 
as well as a God and explicitly states that man just is and that only after 
he finds himself in the world does he become a man. 

This has been only a brief statement of some of the major points of 
Sartre’s philosophy which may become clearer in the following discussion 
of his dramatic expression. The question is to what extent can such a 
philosophy provide the basis for effective drama. 

In 1946 Sartre discussed the development of contemporary French 
theatre. He made some vigorous and specific statements about the kind 
of drama he and his contemporaries were undertaking. He referred to 
it as the “theatre of situations.” He disparaged the predetermined 
“character” and claimed the creation of a universal situation. The young 
playwright, according to Sartre: 

... does not believe that men share a ready made “human nature” which 
may alter under the impact of a given situation. They do not think that 
individuals can be seized with a passion or a mania which can be ex- 
plained purely upon the grounds of heredity and environment. ... What 
is universal, to their way of thinking, is not nature but the situations in 


which man finds himself; this is not the sum total of his psychological 
traits but the limits which enclose him on all sides.* 
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Sartre once again is forcing the theme of freedom—a man free within 
the circle of his own situation which he himself invents. Sartre casts 
aspersions on the theatre of “defeat, laissez faire and drifting,” which, 
he feels, is characteristic of the defeated man in realistic plays. These 
men are depicted as battered and pounded by forces beyond their con- 
trol until they are ultimately reduced to “weather vanes.” For Sartre, 
even psychological designations violate the freedom of his characters. 
He does not deny that character traits may play a part in the choice of 
actions, but his point is that man is ultimately responsible for his char- 
acter which determines the choice. In What is Literature? Sartre elab- 
orated upon this theme of “character” versus “situation.” Gone are the 
pegs by which to define beforehand the inevitable course of action. 
There are no more characters, but individual freedoms “‘caught in a 
trap” which is the fundamental predicament of all men. Each character 
will be “nothing but the choice of an issue.” He will “equal the choice 
chosen.” His “doings” will be the sum total of his being. This will be a 
moral theatre; it will not be moralizing; it will not offer truth in a 
convenient package to be sold in the supermarkets; it will be a morality 
created out of the anxiety and frustration of a man creating his own as 
well as mankind’s destiny. 

Sartre has anticipated a theatre that will be engaged in portraying 
the creation of men, not in their defeats, but in their victories. ‘True, 
some may fail to create themselves, and in this case they will merely 
have failed to act. They will not be victims except insofar as they 
choose to be. When one looks at the existential heroes of Sartre, one 
finds a remarkable consistency. Orestes in The Flies, Mathieu in The 
Age of Reason, Hugo in Dirty Hands, Lucien in In The Mesh are men 
who are seen in the beginning as being outside the realm of action. | 
They are men who have remained “gloriously aloof.” ‘They are intel- 
lectuals who develop (in their refusal to commit themselves) an illusion 
of freedom. However, as the situation develops, they become unavoid- 
ably involved and immediately their freedom, once as light and heady 
as air, becomes oppressive, for in their failure to act they have become 
aware of the responsibility of such a choice. Roquentin, in Sartre’s 
philosophical novel, Nausea, at the moment of awareness cries out, 
“What’s the matter with your science? What have you done with your 
humanism? Where is your dignity?” 

Orestes, in The Flies, realizes that his reliance on the security of his- 
torical wisdom has reduced him to a mere shadow of a man, that he 
has never put himself to the test. The test for Orestes is to become in- 
volved in the problems of the people of Argos, to step down from his 
tower of glorious aloofness, and to accept the challenge presented to 
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him and assume his place among men. Orestes’ choice is indirectly one 
between tyranny and freedom. He can leave Argos suffering under the 
remorse of bad faith and hypocrisy or choose to act to free himself from 
the complacency of inaction and in doing so free Argos from the evil 
influence of false Gods. He can restore to men their dignity which be- 
gins with his own choice of action and takes on a choice for all mankind. 

At one point in Sartre’s philosophical treatise, Being and Nothingness, 
he states that “human reality is a pure effort to become a God.” In 
“Existentialism is a Humanism” Sartre affirms Heidegger’s belief that 
“being is man or...the human reality.” This makes it possible for 
Sartre to restate his original premise and propose that in the existential 
view “man is a pure effort to become a God.” It is not hard to interpret 
The Flies as a study of man’s attempt to fulfill this desire. This theme 
also attracted Albert Camus in his powerful drama, Caligula. The pri- 
mary philosophic motive for this desire is the attempt to grasp the un- 
knowable. In Camus’ play, Caligula constantly calls for the moon. It is 
man’s compulsive desire for the impossible and, according to Camus, 
in The Myth of Sisyphus, it is directly tied to the existential concept of 
sin or guilt, “Indeed it is the only sin of which the absurd man can feel 
in that it constitutes both his guilt and his innocence.” 

Sartre develops this point in Being and Nothingness when he states 
that although men have this passion to become God in order to have 
complete consciousness, i.e. to create their own image of themselves and 
to have control of the Others’ image, such a feat is impossible because 
God himself is a contradiction. In The Flies he illustrates this point 
when he denies that even God can know what was in Electra’s heart. No 
one can ever know about the consciousness of another human being and 
this forms the philosophic basis for the feeling of alienation and sep- 
arateness that constitutes the very nature of human existence. ‘The ir- 
reducibility of human existence is a barrier that is impossible to over- 
come and yet man is compelled to desire this. 

In this absurd position the obvious question is, is it possible for man 
to live with what he knows and only what he knows? Can man, like 
Thomas Mann’s Aschenbach, plumb the depths of all possible knowl- 
edge and still be capable of moral resolution; Sartre seems to think so. 
Orestes denies the accusation of Zeus that he is dependent upon an 
excuse, accepts his position and pays the price. Electra, who, on the 
precipice, refuses to take the leap into a world without an excuse (God, 
fate, determinism), abandons her potential freedom for the old dreams 
that make life bearable instead of an action that could make life a crea- 
tion. 

Sartre has broached the universal question, can man live without lies? 


NA 
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He claims that he must if he is to become a man. Camus’ humanist, 
Cherea, in Caligula denies this premise and states: 
I like and need to feel secure. So do most men. They resent living in a 
world where the most preposterous fancy may become a reality and the 
absurd transfix their lives like a dagger in their hearts. I feel as they do; 
I refuse to live in a topsy-turvy world. I want to know where I stand and 
stand secure. 
Camus’ play is a tragedy whereas Sartre’s play is a victory. Caligula’s 
attempt to create a God in himself in order to kill the tyrannical God 
in heaven and, at the same time, man’s dependence on all Gods, is a 
failure because he is killed in order to restore the old security. He is 
killed for the wrong reasons. 

Camus has attempted to portray a man who has been logical to the 
end, but that man is defeated by a mankind who can carry logic only 
to a certain limit and then must denounce that logic, claiming that it 
has outraged mankind’s deepest feelings. Sartre’s play illustrates the un- 
emotional aspect of his subjectivism. Orestes is the thinking man who, 
like Caligula, asks why other men “shirk the issue and neither disown it 
nor consent to pay its price.” In this sense Electra and Cherea are one 
and the same whereas Orestes and Caligula are men forced to accept the 
full consequences of their freedom. 

Sartre has vividly portrayed the road to freedom. From the stage of 
futility or emptiness epitomized by his ready-made security in the first 
act, Orestes travels down the road of tragic awareness. When he decides 
to commit himself by an act of violence, the miracles of Zeus are reduced 
to cheap sorcery and in the double murder, that of Aegistheus for re- 
venge and that of Clytemnestra for pure defiance of traditional morality, 
he has established his freedom. He realizes the final paradox when he 
views his crime through the eyes of Electra who draws her own concept 
of Orestes and which he is powerless to know completely or to control. 
His alienation is final, and he accepts with vehemence his act. Orestes 
then realizes he will be loathed by the world. In accepting his inevitable 
loneliness he defines himself and at the same time competes with the 
outer image of himself rather than relinquishing his freedom to that 
image. This is Sartre’s dramatic presentation of the existential concept 
of guilt which causes Orestes to desire to change and control Electra’s 
image, and his acceptance that his desire is impossible of realization. He 
is alone in the world. As Sartre has claimed, “man’s original fall is the 
existence of the Other.” 

It is possible to interpret The Flies as the existential counterpart of 
the Christian myth; for example, Zeus’ allusion to the peasant on the 
cross who pays no heed to his tormentors. Orestes becomes a kind of 
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Christ image who accepts the sins of Adam and Eve (Clytemnestra and 
Aegistheus). However, if this is so, then Christ has become the existential 
hero who has decided to live for man’s freedom rather than to die for 
man’s salvation. 

The power of Sartre’s play lies in his ability to conjure up all of the 
great rebels in his portrait of Orestes. One might even interpret his 
play as a modern Passion Play. It is a play of redemption in which the 
sacrifice is made to change a living death into a living life. One hardly 
feels a personal compassion or pity for the characters as individuals in 
the play. All of them are mythical characters who enact with rigid dic- 
tation Sartre’s thesis. Regardless of the statement in his article on the 
French theatre, denying a deliberate purpose to set forth on the stage the 
philosophy of existentialism, there does not exist one significant issue 
or action that has not been developed at length in his philosophy. This 
is not to claim that The Flies is not an exciting drama. The richness of 
its imagery, the power of its dialectic, with appropriate use of the 
modern idiom, has caused form and content to become interfused and 
has thus accomplished Sartre’s ideal of a theatre of myths in which the 
great issues of death, exile, and love are dramatized for the public. 

When one has finished reading and re-reading The Flies, one is com- 
pelled to question what would have been the fate of Orestes if he had 
not acted as he did, if he had not demanded ownership of his crime, but 
had allowed it to become ownerless. Or better yet, one might pursue this 
thought with reference to Electra, for she chose to deny freedom and 
return to her noble dream image unfulfilled by action. The answer to 
these questions may best be found in Sartre’s next play, No Exit. As 
Sartre has pointed out, to deny a choice is ultimately to choose to exist 
without definition. It is true that Sartre has said that man can never con- 
ceive himself as an object, that his consciousness will always construct 
an image of the self, but it will be an image created without action which, 
in reality, is negation of humanity. Thus, it is the state he describes as 
“Being-in-itself” in terms of the objective rather than the subjective. In 
terms of the drama it becomes a living death, or a living hell if you will. 
One of Sartre’s later plays is entitled The Unburied Dead and could 
well apply to the situation portrayed in No Exit, although in the former 
play the title is used in a different context. 

Sartre’s play, No Exit, presumably takes place in an existential Hell. 
It isa Hell in which nothing happens over and over again. Harold Hob- 
son’s statement that the most grotesque horror imaginable to the Exis- 
tentialist is the ‘“‘phenomenon of repetition” is a rewarding insight into 
the problem pursued in No Exit. Repetition is a grotesque phenomenon 
in a philosophical system that demands creativity as the foundation of 
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freedom. Repetition is a form of negation for Sartre and Garcin’s state- 
ment, “Well, well let’s get on with it” at the close of the play portrays 
with great power the unendurable resignation of a man condemned to 
attempt to retrieve his life in terms of his own image over and over again 
and ultimately doomed to eternal failure. 

In No Exit Sartre comes a good deal closer to his ideal theatre than 
he did in The Flies, in terms of dramatic technique at least. In his ar- 
ticle for Theatre Arts he stated that the contemporary French plays would 
be: 


. violent, brief, centered around one single event; there are few players 
and the story is compressed within a short space of time. Sometimes only 
a few hours. A single set, a few entrances, a few exits, and intense argu- 
ments among the characters. 


Sartre’s play consists of one long act which takes about an hour and 
a half. The three main characters are a pacifist, who in the moment of 
crisis betrays his image of himself and becomes a coward; a nympho- 
maniac, who has committed infanticide and refuses ownership of her 
crime; and a Lesbian, who refers to herself as a damned soul, and in some 
aspects seems to understand the existential ethic in that she assumes re- 
sponsibility for her viciousness and hatred. The fact that each of these 
characters is a violator of conventional morality of the most extreme 
kind (at least two of them are) has caused considerable discussion on 
the part of critics. However, Harold Hobson’s assertion that Sartre chose 
such types to explain or justify their descent into Hell is a singular mis- 
understanding of Sartre’s philosophy. These people are in Hell because 
they ‘neve betrayed themselves, they lived under the code of “bad faith” 
‘or “self-deception,” and in doing so have caused others to suffer. 

Regardless of one’s appreciation for Sartre’s ethics, the choice of char- 
acters in No Exit was arrived at for dramatic reasons. They heighten to 
the absurd a fundamentally impossible situation. By throwing together 
a Lesbian, a nymphomaniac, and a man (just any man) there is no pos- 
sibility of a reconciliation or collective cobperation whereby continued 
self-deception can turn Hell into a paradise for the self-deceived. 

Sartre has stated that a man’s memory in the eyes of the world is de- 
fined by that man’s deeds during his life. With a man’s death his self- 
portrait becomes fixed. It is true that the living may change their con- 
ceptions of that man, but in reality, his portrait is fixed, for he has ceased 
to be able to act and thus change it.‘ 

The three characters in No Exit are all bent on recreating and con- 
trolling the images of themselves in the eyes of the Others. This is im- 
possible for the moment of action is past and only these past actions 
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can be used to define them. Their portraits are fixed. Each figure acts 
as a mirror for the Other; however, instead of viewing themselves in their 
own image they see themselves as the Others see them and this image, 
fashioned by another, is completely beyond their control. In this situa- 
tion there is no freedom. Their self-definitions are futile and totally 
limited, although they are bent upon trying futilely to create a false 
image in the eyes of the Others. 

When the situation is finally perceived, Garcin makes the now famous 
statement, ‘Hell is other people,” and this corresponds to Sartre’s state- 
ment that “the unique characteristic of a dead life is that it is a life of 
which the Other makes himself the guardian.” There is no possible way 
of destroying the Other image, either in Hell, which refers to the acts 
of life as a yardstick, or in redeeming one’s heritage for those who re- 
main in the world because the moment of action has passed, and there 
is no calling them back. Caligula’s statement, in Camus’ play, “Men 
die and they are not happy” indicates the same theme that Sartre is 
creating—there is no escape, no exit, even in death, for the actions of 
one’s life. 

Once again we have returned to Sartre’s problem of the “Other” im- 
age which is part of the total existence of man. It cannot be destroyed 
nor can it be controlled, nor can it be completely known. Sartre in dis- 
cussing this point wrote: 


Both my shame and my pride stem from the fact that I have an “outside,” 
or “nature,” a self which exists for the Other and which I am unable to 
determine or even know. Thus although I can never, even if I try, be an 
object to myself, I am made an object for others. I am guilty first when 
beneath the Other’s look I experience my alienation and my nakedness 
as a fall from grace which I must assume. This is the meaning of the 
famous line from Scripture: “They knew they were naked.” 


Compare this conception with the statements of Garcin in No Exit 
when he perceives that they are being stripped of all sham, that their 
sin is exposed, “Why trouble about politeness, and decorum, and the 
rest of it? We’re between ourselves. And presently we shall be naked as 


—newborn babes.” Later, after each has finally revealed the extent of 
his crime, Inez remarks, “Well, Mr. Garcin, now you have us in the 
nude all right. Do you understand things any better for that?” 

They attempt by a series of shifting alliances to destroy the image of 
themselves in the Other, by destroying their own consciousness of the 
Other. (Garcin covers his eyes with his hands.) Sartre, in his philosophy, 
defines this attempt as the process of hate. Garcin realizes that the at- 
tempt is futile, that they are condemned to see into each other’s hearts 
and ultimately see the Other’s image of themselves because they are 
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“naked, naked right through.” Aegistheus, in The Flies, illustrates the 
extreme form of “Being-for-others”: 


Since I came to the throne, all I said, all my acts, have been aimed at 
building up an image of myself. I wish each of my subjects to keep that 
image in the foreground of his mind, and to feel, even when alone, that 
my eyes are on him, severely judging his most private thoughts. But I 
have been trapped in my own net. I have come to sce myself only as they 
see me. I peer into the dark pit of their soul, and there, deep down, I 
see the image that I have built up. I shudder, but I cannot take my eyes 
off it. Almighty Zeus, who am I? Am I anything more than the dread that 
others have of me? 


In terms of the existential philosophy no better dramatic presenta- 
tion of it may be found than in the exchange between Garcin and Inez. 
Garcin, who refuses to recognize his one cowardly deed in a life of noble 
illusion in which he envisioned himself as a man of courage and action, 
cries out in desperation: 

Listen! Each man has an aim in life, a leading motive: that’s so isn’t it? 
Well, I didn’t give a damn for wealth, or for love. I aimed at being a real 
man ...I staked everything on the same horse. Can one possibly be a 
coward when one’s deliberately courted danger at every turn? And can one 
judge a life by a single action? 

Consider Inez’ answer in terms of the character of Electra in The Flies: 
Why not? For thirty years you dreamt you were a hero, and condoned a 
thousand petty lapses—because a hero of course can do no wrong. An 
easy method, obviously. Then a day came when you were up against it, 
the red light of danger—and you took the train to Mexico. 

Garcin’s reply is the reply of the self-deceived: 


I ‘dreamt’ you say. It was no dream. When I chose the hardest path, I 
made my choice deliberately. A man is what he wills himself to be. 
And Inez replying by the code of the Existentialist, which almost sounds 
pragmatic, replies: 


Prove it. Prove it was no dream. It’s what one does, that shows the stuff 
one’s made of. 


Garcin then repeats the lament that Sartre discussed at length in his 
essay, “Existentialism is a Humanism”: 


I died too soon. I wasn’t allowed time to do my deeds, 

INEZ: One always dies too soon—or too late. And yet one’s whole life is 
complete at that moment, with a line drawn neatly under it, ready 
for the summing up. You are—your life, and nothing else. 





For those who claim that Sartre is not reproducing his philosophy in 
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his plays they need only turn to his philosophical treatises. In “Exis- 
tentialism is a Humanism” he remarks: ‘Man is nothing else but what 
he purposes, he exists only insofar as he realizes himself, he is therefore 
nothing else but the sum of his actions, nothing else but what his life is.” 

Eric Bentley, who recognizes the seriousness of Sartre’s intention, has 
decided that fundamentally this play is “philosophic melodrama.” It has 
all the props of melodrama in its setting, characters, and three-cornered 
situation. Bentley has arrived at this term because he cannot bring him- 
self to call No Exit a tragedy, and he scorns the trite phrase, “tragedy of 
human life as a whole.” It is Mr. Bentley’s business to find definitions 
for the theatre and without question he is one of the most able critics in 
the business. He is the critic as thinker viewing the playwright as thinker 
with more equipment than the glib tools of a good many of his col- 
leagues. Nevertheless, the phrase “philosophic melodrama” does tend 
to remove some of the dignity from Sartre’s intentions. 

What Sartre has really done is to continue the “theatre of Myth” that 
he began with The Flies. He has sharpened it a bit, he has reduced the 
vastness of the scene, and he has pinpointed the conflict. In addition, he 
has answered some of the questions that one might have been forced 
to ask with respect to the conclusion of The Flies. He has literally 
depicted the fate of Electra in the character of Garcin, but he has in- 
troduced some new questions in his portrayal of the character of Inez. 
One feels that she has the qualifications of the Existentialist with one 
exception, and this should please those critics who accuse Sartre of a 
subjectivity that limits values to the individual. Inez has acted and ac- 
cepted her acts, but she has not chosen for the good of all mankind. As 
she explicitly states: “We've had our hour of pleasure, haven’t we? There 
have been people who have burned their lives out for our sakes—and 
we chuckled over it. So now we have to pay the reckoning.’® 

It is true that in The Flies Orestes committed an act of complete vio- 
lence to defy conventional morality. However, at bottom he was making 
a choice with an affirmative aim. He said no, but ultimately his act meant 
yes. The acts of Inez began and ended with no. Her only virtue is her 
willingness to pay the price. Estelle is completely contemptible since 
she is enslaved by the external vision of herself. She is a classic hypocrite 
who, even in her nymphomania, denies herself an honest recognition 
of motive. Garcin is the man who rejects the role he has cut out for 
himself. He is not a cowardly man, by temperament, in the classic sense. 
He makes himself a coward and refuses to believe that he could do such 
a thing. He is a man who could never surrender himself for love or 
heroism, primarily because he had never really developed a self. 

Is No Exit theatre, or has Sartre once again created a situation and 
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denied the spectator any real appreciation of character? Are Garcin, Inez, 
and Estelle merely vehicles for Sartre’s philosophical thesis? It seems 
that they are. Nevertheless, to concede that Sartre has thus failed to pro- 
duce theatre seems a too rigid view. The issues he presents are universal 
issues. As in The Flies, he has dramatized problems that have plagued 
mankind. Could not one present a strong case that Sartre has presented 
the existential counterpart to the Christian theme of Judgment Day? 
Just as he made Christ an atheistic existentialist in the figure of Orestes, 
he has made the day of judgment an existential one rather than a Chris- 
tian one. The Hell presented in No Exit can easily be interpreted as a 
living Hell. The world is for the living if they will take it, and if they 
don’t their death has arrived before they have crossed that neat little 
boundary described by Inez. 

Without resorting to Mr. Bentley’s anathema of a tragedy of all man- 
kind, one could apply another cliché and say it shows the ultimate ab- 
surdity of a world in which men refuse to make it their own and it is 
hard to conceive of a more pressing contemporary problem. 

At the close of the War, Sartre broke away from the theatre of myth 
so ably represented in The Flies and No Exit. He turned to a realism 
almost photographic in its vividness. There are no symbols in The 
Victors. It is a play purely in the world of direct action. There is no 
question that use of the myth brought depth and universality to the 
existential situations that Sartre wished to convey in the two former 
plays. From a purely philosophical point of view there is no reason why 
the situations which he considers universal could not be as effectively 
presented in the contemporary scene. One critic, Francis Fergusson, feels 
that because of the violent didacticism of Sartre’s plays his turn to realism 
was a technical progression from his earlier work. It seems impossible to 
judge by those terms alone. Sartre achieved fine drama in both The Flies 
and No Exit. His originality and his flair for transforming the dialectic 
argument into a tense and exciting situation is displayed in both of these 
works. This same tension is carried over to The Victors with equal suc- 
cess. The fact that the issue is in terms of a purely contemporary situa- 
tion seems not to have damaged his main purpose. 

At bottom The Victors is a case study of the morality of heroism. It 
deals with the motives and consequences of the heroic act, drawing the 
fine distinction between heroism and heroics—the former based upon 
“authenticity” and objective reason arrived at subjectively; the latter 
based upon pride and fundamental insincerity or self-deception. The 
plot of The Victors involves the attempt of members of the collabora- 
tionist army to torture four resistants into revealing the whereabouts of 
their leader, Jean. The rebels are a boy of fifteen, a coward, a hero with- 
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out a cause, a hardened professional rebel, and a woman, the sister of 
the small boy. Essentially, Sartre is illustrating how man will act in the 
face of death. What will motivate a man to resistance when there is no 
hope? 

In the opening act the captives do not have the information their 
captors are seeking. Thus they feel that they will die for no reason. Their 
only motivation appears to be that they will not have given their tor- 
turers satisfaction. In such a situation their life has no meaning. They 
feel that they cannot claim a heroic death for the movement since the 
action in which they were caught was a failure. Sartre’s study of their 
waiting is reminiscent of his story, The Wall, in which the transforma- 
tion of the body preparing itself for death becomes an awesome spec- 
tacle. Similarly, in The Victors each watches the other change and knows 
that his body is reacting in some way over which he has no control. In 
this state personal integrity rules these men. Even though they are no 
longer useful since they are doomed to die, they fear the shame of show- 
ing weakness before their tormentors, or one another. 

Sartre adroitly relieves this meaningless hell by having their chief, 
Jean, brought in by the captors who do not realize his identity. He is to 
them a mere stranger without papers and has conceived a scheme whereby 
he will be falsely identified and released in the morning. With this switch 
the whole meaning of the resistants’ death changes character. Now they 
do have information and as Henri says toward the close of the first act: 


I thought I was utterly useless, but now I can see that I am needed for 
something, after all. With a bit of luck I can maybe tell myself that I am 
not going to die for nothing. 


The torturing continues during this second situation. However, the 
coward who discovered his weakness during the first session realizes he 
will break down and commits suicide. Then, under the strain, the boy 
admits that he will betray if given the chance, and he is killed by Henri 
as an act of necessity. No one prevents this murder but Henri needs to 
feel that all were responsible. Henri cannot, at first, accept the burden 
of it alone. He has a suspicion that it was an act of pride; that it was 
not committed for the cause. Thus, he begins to rationalize. 

At this point it is important to discuss Sartre’s attitude toward the 
act of violence. If a man commits a crime, it is a crime. It may have a 
good objective reason. Henri can easily tell himself that the life of one 
boy is not worth the life of sixty freedom fighters who will be warned 
of a trap when Jean is set free. Nevertheless, his freedom of choice de- 
mands a price and the price is to pay for the crime. He alone committed 
the crime. The others he may construe as accomplices because through 
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their inaction they permitted it. But a man in the existential scheme 
of things is guilty for his actions and he must accept them, just as he 
accepts the rewards. In other words, Henri’s crime is identical to Orestes’ 
crime. It is not a justified crime, or an unjustified one. It is merely a 
crime and that is all. Henri, like Orestes, or Jean in Sartre’s scenario, 
In The Mesh, in order to act have to dirty their hands. This is the price 
and the existential hero is doomed to live with it. This may help to 
answer those critics who picture Sartre as advocating mother-killing or 
cold-blooded murder. He is not in favor of such violence. He is merely 
saying that there are situations in which man is compelled to make a 
choice and regardless of that choice it is his choice, based upon his deci- 
sion alone. Even if the reader feels that Henri’s crime is justified, the 
whole point of Sartre’s concept of commitment is that a rational justi- 
fication does not free the man from the action. He vs the action, it is 
now part and parcel of his definition. Henri at this point is his murder.* 
The guilt is the burden of his freedom. The act cannot be gratuitous. 

The problem of Jean, the chief, who slowly watches the terrible suf- 
fering of anxiety and self-incrimination on the part of his companions, 
is skillfully handled by Sartre. Gradually he begins to realize that he is 
becoming isolated. At one point he contemplates turning himself in. 
He is admonished by the others, who point out that he doesn’t have 
the right to die. He stands completely alone in a way responsible for 
their suffering and yet powerless to relieve it. 

In The Victors and especially in the predicament of Jean, Sartre has 
again concerned himself with the problem of guilt. By placing Jean in a 
position to watch those who are prepared to die for him Sartre creates 
a powerful feeling of wrongdoing on the part of Jean as well as the 
reader, and yet really no one of the characters is to blame. Jean knows 
that he must accept the direct responsibility of their deaths, or at least 
their prolonged suffering if he does not turn himself in. In terms of 
the situation he must choose just as Henri had chosen before him, and 
he must also accept the feeling of guilt that arises from his choice. This 
feeling of guilt is unavoidable in the existential choice of crisis. It is 
a misinterpretation to consider Orestes or any of the other heroes of 
Sartre’s plays as not feeling remorse. When Orestes defies Zeus and an- 
nounces that he regrets nothing, he means that he feels no remorse be- 
fore God. His crime is not a crime before God. But critics often forget 
that he has stated to Electra: 

Do you imagine that my mother’s cries will ever cease ringing in my ears? 
Or that my eyes will ever cease to see her great sad eyes ... And the anguish 
that consumes you—do you think that it will ever cease ravaging my heart? 
But what matter, I am free. Beyond anguish, beyond remorse. Free. And at 
one with myself. 
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This is the freedom that lies on the “far side of despair,” but it is not 
without a sense of anxiety and despair. It is not a crime before God, 
but it is a crime before the man who commits it. It is a crime that he 
accepts. This situation runs through all of Sartre’s plays. Jean cries out 
when he knows that he must live and the others must die: “Can't you 
know that I am the most unhappy?” In Sartre’s scenario, In the Mesh, 
a similar resistance leader who is forced to choose reflects in anguish: 
“Don’t you know that I am in despair myself? I’ve taken every thing on 
my shoulders. All the murders ...and I loathe myself. I had to choose.” 
There is no denying that it is the plight of the existential hero to suf- 
fer, but in the mind of that hero it is better to suffer with a clean con- 
science before oneself than before an irrational deity, or a self-deceiving 
absolute morality. 

The climax of The Victors arrives when Sartre once again changes 
the situation by having Jean offer a solution whereby his companions 
can deceive their captors by giving false information. Although this will 
not necessarily give them freedom, it will cut short the torture and at 
the same time not sacrifice those of the movement who are waiting for 
Jean. The character of the choice has once again changed and yet the 
condemned do not immediately accept. The sense of victory over their 
captors, based on pride, is all-powerful; it is the suffering of pride that 
surpasses the physical pain. However, it is the hardened rebel, Canoris, 
who after receiving the promise of freedom if they reveal their hiding 
place, suggests that they use Jean’s ruse and live. This is the most diffi- 
cult choice of all. The condemned have already accepted the inevitability 
of death. They have taken their silence to be an act of victory, and even 
though their betrayal will be a ruse they are determined not to give 
their captors even temporary satisfaction. Their death also appears to 
them as freedom from the burden of responsibility for the death of the 
boy. Thus, in their pride they have reduced themselves to mere heroics 
rather than heroism. However, Canoris points out that their lives are 
still useful; they must accept the responsibility for their acts and go on 
living. They then reveal the false hiding place and are ironically shot 
by one of their captors. 

The critic, Francis Fergusson, has interpreted this ironic ending as 
being merely the caprice of a sadist with a “healthy appetite for cruelty.” 
The betrayal of agreement is more than this. It must be or Sartre's play 
is reduced to a trick with a surprise ending. The betrayal of the agree- 
ment by the sadist is entirely consistent with Sartre’s thesis. It is caused 
by the fact that two of the captors cannot bear to have the atrocities 
of their crime exist external to their own consciousness. At the point 
when the head of the group promised freedom for the information one 
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remarks: “Look here I couldn’t take it. If I had to think that they would 
live, that they might survive us, and that all their lives they might re- 
member us.” 

They have attempted to blot out the Others’ image of their crime. At 
the very end of the play the sadist remarks, “No one will ever think of 
all this—no one but us!” The leader replies, “Damn,” for he knows that 
that part of himself, that other image, has passed into history and be- 
come irredeemable. 

The Victors illustrates Sartre’s theatre of crisis at its best. One cannot 
read it without recalling some of the famous Hemingway stories. The 
true colors of man are revealed in a moment of crisis. This test 
under fire motivates the characters and draws them toward the pain 
of torture in order “to know themselves.”’ Certainly this drama of crisis 
makes exciting theatre. Eric Bentley has pointed out in contrast to Fer- 
gusson’s conclusion, that Sartre’s ironical ending has merit in itself for 
it succeeds in reaching an affirmative resolution to the problem presented 
in the play without risking the sentimentality that might have occurred 
if the condemned had gone free. The Victors is another example of 
Sartre’s ability to transform the tenets of his philosophy into drama in 
an exciting and effective manner. 

Eric Bentley, in a discussion of ‘‘Sartre’s Struggle for Existenz,” re- 
marks: 

Sartre is not merely a playwright, not merely a novelist, an essayist, a lec- 
turer, a philosopher. He is a literary politician in the best sense, a leader 
of a movement, an oriflamme. The plays of such a man may make dramatic 
history like those of Diderot and Hugo if they are not masterpieces like 
those of Muesset. [Italics mine.] 

That Sartre is deeply concerned with action, engagement, commitment, 
has been amply illustrated by the plays thus far discussed. Perhaps this 
is what Mr. Bentley means when he claims Sartre as a “literary politician 
in the best sense.” At any rate, Sartre does have a personal anathema—it 
is the unengaged intellectual. The drawing room dialectician aggravates 
him and this man is often a primary figure in his fiction as well as his 
drama. Orestes is the first example. The rejuvenated Orestes and Sartre 
would entertain little sympathy for the characters of Settembrini and 
Naptha in Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain. The politically-minded in- 
tellectual without the ability to commit himself to more than words, 
dreams, aims, and ambitions heads Sartre’s list of those who are wasting 
their lives. Mathieu in The Age of Reason may be a portrait of Sartre’s 
youth—a philosophy professor who conceives himself as free because his 
education has taught him, as it had Orestes, “the infinite diversity of 
men’s opinions,” and has thus given the savant an excuse for inaction. 
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In this sense Sartre feels, it seems, a certain vulnerability in his role 
as a philosopher. He may feel that in his concept of “freedom” he has 
offered an abstract term to other philosophers similar to Royce’s “Loy- 
alty.” Inspiring words, but do they have flesh and blood in them? Do 
they apply to the world of reality or are they fit merely for the abstract 
constructions of the seminar or the study? Many philosophers have felt 
this insecurity. Certainly Emerson, with good reason, had an acute fear 
of a potential sterility in philosophizing. Simone de Beauvoir has dis- 
cussed this problem and feels that Sartre has found a way of circum- 
venting the academic’s world of unreality: 

There are two ways of seizing and explaining metaphysical reality. One 
can attempt to elucidate the universal signification in an abstract lan- 
guage. In this case the theory takes a universal and timeless form. Sub- 
jectivity and historicity are utterly excluded. Or one can incorporate into 
the doctrine the concrete and dramatic aspect of experience and propose 
not some sort of abstract truth, but my truth, as I realize it in my own life. 
This is the existentialistic way. And this also explains why existentialism 
often chooses to express itself through fiction, novel and play (e.g. Marcel, 
Sartre, Camus). The purpose is to grasp existence in the act itself, in which 
it fulfills itself? 

In Sartre’s Dirty Hands, the title alone states his position. In this 
play Sartre illustrates both Eric Bentley’s description of the “literary 
politician” and de Beauvoir’s portrait of the philosopher-dramatist indi- 
cating the “existentialistic way.” Here Sartre is dealing directly with the 
political and philosophic dialectic that has consumed the European 
mind for at least a century—not, however, in terms of theories and ab- 
stract programs but in terms of the acts that define the men and the 
theories. 

Dirty Hands is set in a Middle European country which is about to be 
occupied by the advancing Russian army. A young bourgeois intellectual 
has joined the Communist party driven by an abstract idea of action. 
Significantly, to destroy his past, which he carries like a stone around 
his neck, he has chosen the party name of Raskolnikov, illustrating the 
hopeless separation between his idealistic obsession with the need to 
kill abstractly and the expedient Realpolitik of the party. His uselessness 
and separation, as he sees it, is further emphasized by his assignment 
as editor for the party organ. He is once again condemned to the world 
of words and inaction. 

‘The opportunity arises for him to become a political assassin, and 
he accepts with relish. The proposed victim, Hoederer, is a party leader 
who advocates a coalition with both the Regent right wing and the 
bourgeois liberals in order to strengthen the party and to avoid unneces- 
sary bloodshed. Hoederer’s position is reprehensible to Hugo who con- 
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siders this a betrayal of the rank and file of the party. The fact that those 
whom Hugo represents merely see Hoederer’s position as inexpedient 
at the moment doesn’t occur to Hugo. 

On Hugo’s assignment as Hoederer’s secretary Sartre has made Hugo’s 
task impossible for he comes to admire the man he is to kill. He is unable 
to act once again and his frustration and despair, his feeling of guilt 
connected with his bourgeois background, are intolerable. Finally, by 
adroit and dramatic manipulation, Sartre manages to have Hugo commit 
the assassination, but he has succeeded in making the motive completely 
ambiguous. Reminiscent of Henri’s dilemma in The Victors, it is im- 
possible for Hugo to decide if he has committed the murder out of 
passion (he has caught Hoederer in an embrace with his wife) or for 
political reasons. Hugo carries the question of motive with him to prison 
and constantly reénacts the crime in order to discover whether it was 
merely bourgeois morality that motivated him, or whether he had really 
committed the magnificent gesture of the man of action, the dream he 
had always entertained. 

Sartre, not content merely to continue the question of the morality 
of heroism as he had done in The Victors makes the situation more com- 
plex by having Hugo find out on his release from prison that the party 
has now adopted Hoederer’s policies and that his assassination of Hoe- 
derer is politically embarrassing. He is now placed in the position of 
renouncing his crime, assuming another name and rejoining the party 
in another country, or claiming his crime and thus dignifying his life by 
giving it the meaning that only his action can define. 

On the surface Sartre has written a purely contemporary play dealing 
specifically with the complex dialectic of political life. It is the question 
of principle versus expediency, theory versus action. Men have to choose 
on this level and Sartre has succeeded in creating once again the exis- 
tential situation. Hoederer at one point makes this aspect of Sartre's 
play clear when he points out to the idealistic Hugo, “You don’t love 
men you love only principle.” Hugo replies that he joined the party for 
justice but that Hoederer is willing to resort to lies and deceit to gain 
his expedient objectives, “As for men it is not what they are that in- 
terests me, it is what they can become.” Nothing could better illustrate 
Sartre’s constant attack on the absolute idea, the code which will dictate 
man’s point of view. Hoederer supplies the counter-argument: 

And I, I love them for what they are with all their filth and all their vices. 
I love their voices, and their warm grasping hands, and their skin, the 
nudist skin of all, and their uneasy glances, and the desperate struggle 
each has to pursue against anguish and against death. For me one man 
more or less in the world is something that counts. It is something precious. 
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You, I know you are a destroyer. You detest men because you detest your- 
self. Your purity resembles death. The revolution you dream of is not ours.* 


For Hoederer there is a price to pay in committing oneself to action. 
Hoederer renounces the young Orestes in the beginning of The Flies, 
the hero, Mathieu in The Age of Reason, the intellectual, “Saint,” Lucien 
in In the Mesh, all who are unable to understand the terrible price of 
the committed man: 


Purity is an idea for a yogi or a monk. You intellectuals and bourgeois 
anarchists use it as a pretext for doing nothing ...to remain motionless, 
arms at your sides, wearing kid gloves. Well I have dirty hands. Right up 
to the elbows. I’ve plunged them in filth and blood. But what do you hope? 
Do you think you can govern innocent? 


It is hard to deny the dramatic power that such a scene has upon the 
stage. At the same time Sartre has clearly distinguished between the 
price of action and the price of belief. This need not be a political play, 
it could easily slip its way back into Sartre’s philosophical treatises. It 
could return to the epistemological system he has constructed. Sartre has 
chosen to make his ideas come to life, to move and inspire in terms of 
the act, and he has succeeded beyond expectations. 

If this frightens those devoted to the purity of art, it is not to suggest 
that this is merely an animated system before their eyes in which there 
are cops and robbers, or sign posts saying yes and no. Dirty Hands is 
not a black and white story, there are no villians and heroes, but there are 
men creating their destinies. By the end of the play Hugo has developed 
into a formidable opponent of Hoederer’s point of view. It is true that 
he stands for an absolute principle, but he has made his concept of 
purity a reality when he dignifies his position, as well as Hoederer’s, by 
claiming his crime as his own regardless of the complex motives de- 
manded by forces external to himself: 


I don’t know why I killed Hoederer, but I know why it was right to kill 
him: because his policy was wrong, because he lied to the rank and file and 
jeopardized the life of the party. If I had had the courage to shoot when 
I was alone with him in his office, he would be dead for these reasons and 
I could think of myself without shame. But I am ashamed because I killed 
him—afterwards. And now you want me to dishonor myself even more and 
agree that I killed him for nothing... If I renounced my deed he would 
become a nameless corpse, a throw-off of the party. Killed by accident, 
killed over a woman. A man like Hoederer doesn’t die by accident he dies 
for his ideas, for his political program; he’s responsible for his death. If I 
openly claim my crime and declare myself Raskolnikov and am willing to 
pay the necessary price, then he will have the death he deserves. 


The spectres of all of Sartre’s existential heroes have been raised in 
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this speech. The condemned in The Victors, Orestes, all have had their 
case stated by Hugo. They may, as Hugo is, be unsalvageable for the 
party, for the system, for some preconceived morality or ethic, but as 
men they are salvageable. Sartre is not, as some might suppose, against 
the act of purity, but he is opposed to the theory of purity; nor is he sup- 
porting the expedient philosophy of the politician as opposed to the 
stand of Hugo. He merely demands that his hero live his life. Hoederer’s 
counterpart in the scenario, In the Mesh, speaks to the counterpart of 
Hugo after the latter has asked from his death bed, “Do you think it 
was a crime to want to remain unsullied?”: 

I, I don’t think so. I think there have to be men like you and men like me. 

We've done everything we could, Lucien, we've gone the limit. 


‘ 


Sartre demands that his characters “go the limit.” They can’t live a 
life of play acting, like Electra, or like Hugo and his wife, Jessica, in 
the first five acts of Dirty Hands; nor can they act out of compulsion or 
loyalty to a cause external to themselves. When Hugo and Hoederer 
sacrifice their lives for a cause, they do it for their cause, not the cause 
of a party, an idea that is outside themselves. Hoederer is a man who 
is now expedient, now pure, as his own action invents the situation. 
There are no absolutes. Absolutes are excuses and no one hates excuses 
more than the Existentialist. Orestes had denied excuses; Henri in The 
Victors also denied them when he announced to Canoris: “You lived 
for the cause, yes. But don’t tell me you are going to die for the cause... 
A cause never gives orders; it never says anything.” 

No, the cause never says anything, but Orestes’ cause, Jean’s cause, 
Hugo and Hoederer’s cause, through their actions, say everything; they 
create men, they create worlds, their creation is the world and other 
causes—this is the existential world. 

This brings us back to the question that initiated this discussion: To 
what extent is the professional philosopher capable of creating effec- 
tive drama? Sartre is a professional philosopher whose originality may 
upset traditionalists but who, nevertheless, cannot be ignored. Whether 
he is a philosopher first and a playwright second, or vice versa, is irrele- 
vant. The point is, he has written some of the most dynamic and provoca- 
tive drama of the twentieth century. To judge this drama it is necessary 
to ask some of the standard questions by which the critic judges the 
theatre. 

Does Sartre “show us” in the manner of Chekhov, or does he “tell us” 
in the manner of Ibsen? Bentley has likened him to Ibsen in craftsman- 
ship, in that Sartre makes use of the technique whereby his characters 
make discoveries leading up to the moment of awareness. But more than 
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this, Sartre, like Ibsen and Shaw, “tells us.” His is thesis drama of the 
most didactic kind. His plays have a message, and unlike Shaw's plays 
they seldom have a sugar coating: one either swallows the pill or leaves 
the theatre empty. There is scarcely any humor in a Sartre play. With 
the exception of the character, Zeus, in The Flies and, possibly, the dia- 
logue between Hugo and his wife in Dirty Hands, Sartre is deadly serious. 

The next question might be, can Sartre “tell us” successfully when 
he insists upon denying the conventional morality by which a theatre- 
goer is customarily able to make judgments? This is certainly a problem, 
for Sartre does not merely defy bourgeois morality, he posits a whole 
new framework. No one is more aware of this difficulty than Sartre him- 
self. In his article in Theatre Arts he discusses the luxury of writing 
drama for an audience with whom the writer is in rapport. This is what 
the theatre should idealistically be—‘a great collective religious phe- 
nomena.”” However, Sartre claims that he and his colleagues are writing 
at a time when there is a need for a whole new set of principles. He 
fully realizes that his morality shocks the great mass of his audience drawn 
primarily from the middle class. They beg him to provide them with 
reasons for living, and for hoping, with a renovated ideology. But as 
Sartre has maintained: 





We have nothing to say to them. They belong in spite of themselves to a 
class of oppression. Victims no doubt, and innocent they are nevertheless 
tyrants and guilty. All we can do is to reflect in our mirrors their unhappy 
conscience, that is to say accelerate the decay of their principles. Our 
ungrateful task is to reproach them with their faults, when those faults 
have become curses.° 


Sartre’s theatre, like his philosophy, is one of rebellion. There is little 
doubt that it has had a tremendous impact in Europe. His drama has 
not fared as well in America. Can Sartre’s drama be appreciated without 
a knowledge of his philosophy? His failure and misinterpretation in 
America might well indicate that there is something in the historical ex- 
perience of the American that makes the Sartrian point of view particu- 
larly foreign, if not repugnant. F. O. Matthiessen, while teaching in 
Europe in 1946 made some acute observations on the existential move- 
ment: 


Sartre and his school must be admired for keeping alive the sense of indi- 
vidual dignity and responsibility during the occupation, and I can under- 
stand their continuing need to accept absurdity and nausea, even as philo- 
sophical attitudes, in the face of the obstruction of Europe. But in America 
we have passed through no such overwhelming experience, there is the 
likelihood, as so often before in our borrowings from Europe, that we will 
take only the superficial form and try to make it cover a basically different 
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content. Already in the little magazines, existentialism is being used as 
the newest phase of our writers’ perennial escape from adequate social 
responsibility.’ 

This is certainly one of the problems of Sartre’s theatre for Ameri- 
cans. It is possible, as Matthiessen points out, to arrive at a position of 
quietism even in the face of Sartre’s demand for action. 

However, to return to the question, is it necessary to be familiar with 
Sartre’s philosophy in order to appreciate his plays as drama? The an- 
swer is no. Sartre’s philosophy is made for the theatre. It has built into 
its very system the prerequisites for great drama, a conflict of wills, a 
choice, and the tremendous consequences of that choice. His art can 
stand alone and be appreciated in itself as can all great art. It does not 
stand in a vacuum. The reader who brings to Sartre’s drama an ac- 
quaintance of the philosophical roots of his thinking is assured of an 
even greater reward. Certainly No Exit is made far more vivid and 
powerful if one is familiar with Sartre’s concept of “human reality.” 

One more question concerning Sartre’s attitude toward his characters. 
There are no Willy Lomans in Sartre’s plays. It is hard to believe that 
one could come away from a Sartre drama and feel pity or remorse 
over the fate of any one of the individuals he portrays. Does this deprive 
Sartre’s theatre of power or tragic significance? To this one must reply 
that Sartre’s plays are not tragedies, nor are they comedies. They are, as 
he has stated, “eternal situations” in which each character is “nothing 
more than the choice of an issue.” To be sure the individuals are red- 
blooded men and women, but they stand for man facing an irrational 
world. They, in their actions, set forth a proposition and the stakes are 
high, the victories great, the defeats are unbearable. They are in the 
realm of the dialectic when it comes time to judge. When an audience 
views a Sartre play, they must think—not cry or laugh. If this is con- 
strued to be an indictment of his drama, it must also be construed as a 
far greater indictment of his audience. 


NOTES 

‘Harold Hobson, The French Theatre of Today: An English View (London, 
1953), pp. 109-110. The reference to the “bunghole” view of life is a quota- 
tion by Hobson from an uncited work of Allardyce Nicoll and is not Hobson’s 
judgment. 

* Sartre’s use of the word, “de trop” is often translated as “absurd” in Eng- 
lish. See: “Key to Special Terminology,” B and N, xvii-xviii, 629, “Absurd. 
That which is meaningless. Thus man’s existence is absurd because his con- 
tingency finds no external justification. His projects are absurd because they 
are directed toward an unattainable goal (the ‘desire to become God’ or to be 
simultaneously the free For-itself and the absolute In-itself.)” Further discus- 
sion of this concept may be found in Wilfred Desan, The Tragic Finale: An 
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Essay on the Philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre (Cambridge, 1954), pp. 13, 86, 118 
and Albert Camus, The Myth of Sisyphus and Other Essays (New York, 1955), 
pp. 21-31. 

Jean-Paul Sartre, “Forgers of Myths,” Theatre Arts, Vol. XXX (June, 1946), 
325. 

‘Sartre, B and N, 543“... the difference between life and death: life decides 
its own meaning because it is always in suspense; it possesses a power of self 
criticism and self metamorphosis which causes it to define itelf as not yet.... 
The dead life doesn’t cease to change, and yet it is all done. This means that 
for it the chips are down and that it will henceforth undergo its changes with- 
out being in any way responsible for them.” 

°In Bentley’s notes he has included a statement made by Alexander Astruc 
in his essay, “Jean-Paul Sartre and Huis Clos,” in which Astruc points out that 
each individual in No Exit has designed his own hell. This is apparent by Inez’ 
reference to the self-service cafeteria that constitutes their hell. Sartre has 
dealt with this at greater length in B and N by retelling a fable by Kafka: a 
merchant comes to plead his case at the castle where a forbidding guard bars 
the entrance. The merchant does not dare to go further, he waits and dies still 
waiting. At the hour of death he asks the guardian, “How does it happen that 
I was the only one waiting?’”’ The guard replies, “This gate was made only for 
you.” Sartre adds, “Such is precisely the case in the ‘for-itself’...each man 
makes for himself his own gate,” 550. 

* The use of the word, “crime,” presents certain obvious difficulties within 
the framework of Sartre’s “higher?” morality. It is my belief that Sartre feels 
that the acts of Orestes, Henri and his other existential heroes are crimes. 
Orestes scrupulously avoids the word, “crime,” before Zeus, but when he talks 
to the people of Argos he refers to his crime. It is not an adequate explanation 
to say that Orestes is merely defining his act in terms that his audience will 
understand. Hugo in Dirty Hands insists on his crime. Sartre means crime 
when he has his heroes commit them. There is also an inevitable sense of guilt 
tied to these actions which can never be completely ignored. 

7 Wilfred Desan, Tragic Finale, 7, citing from Simone de Beauvoir, “Lit- 
terature et Metaphysique,” Les Temps Modernes, pp. 159-160 (Avril, 1946). 

SIt is difficult not to overemphasize the extent to which Sartre’s philo- 
sophical conceptions invade the very language of his drama. His use of the 
phrase, “uneasy glances” in the context of this speech refers to the very condi- 
tion of all men before other men, and this concept is so prominent in his 
philosophical treatise that Desan refers to the “Sartrian ‘glance’.” Sartre has a 
fifty page section in B and N that analyzes the concept of the “Look,” which is 
that foreign gaze of the Other which makes man indirectly apprehend himself 
as an object. 252ff. 

* Henri Peyre, Existentialism, a Literature of Despair, p. 31. Citing from 
“Qu-est ce que la litterature?” V, Les Temps Modernes, June, 1947. 

 F, O. Matthiessen, From the Heart of Europe (New York, 1948), p- 30. 














Notes for a Production of Heartbreak House 


By HAROLD CLURMAN 


[One of the highlights of the 1959-60 New York season was the revival 
of Shaw’s Heartbreak House starring Maurice Evans, Pamela Brown, 
Sam Levene, Diana Wynyard, Diane Cilento, and Dennis Price. The 
production was directed by Harold Clurman, and TDR is pleased to pub- 
lish Mr. Clurman’s working notes for this production.] 


FIRST NOTES. 


This crazy house is a truth house—for adults. 

There is a certain “childishness” in this play. 

The play of a bunch of brilliant kids not as old as the people they 
impersonate—much wiser and gayer and more crackingly articulate than 
such people would “normally” (naturalistically!) be. 

A charming, surprising harlequinade. (An intellectual vaudeville.) 

Make them funnier—‘‘nuttier’”—than Shavian “realism” (or literalism) 
usually permits. 

“The house is full of surprises” the Nurse says. The Captain’s whistle, 
the sudden entrances and exits are Shaw’s clues to this. 

Another character says “something odd about this house.” 

The style tends toward a bright-minded whackiness. A puppet show! 
(Shaw jokes about bowings, introductions, greetings, etc.) 

“We are under the dome of heaven.”—The garden outside should be 
very much part of the first act “interior.” (Variable nonrealistic lighting.) 

Sound—“a sort of splendid drumming in the air.’ Later the air raid 
is compared to Beethoven. Ideally the air raid should be orchestrated— - 
use musical instruments—on a Beethoven annunciatory theme—but not 
the motto of the 5th! 


SECOND NoTES (on further reading). 


Shaw’s characters are ideas—conceptions of people, theatrically and 
comically colored. The adverse criticism of certain critics who say 
that Shaw’s characters are merely puppets spouting ideas should be made 
a positive element of the production style. 

They may be made as puppet-like as the nature of the play’s dramatic 
structure and the audience’s taste will allow. 

Mangan says he wants to get “to hell out of this house.” Everyone in 
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the play wants somehow to escape his or her condition. All are dissatis- 
fied with it... it’s a crazy house, driving them crazy! 

All in a sense are “crazy,” not true to themselves, not what he or she 
seems or pretends to be. So that everyone is somehow odd, a clown—dis- 
guised, masked. Outside is “the wide earth, the high seas, the spacious 
skies’ —waiting. 

“In this house,” says Hector, “everybody poses.” “The Trick is to 
find the man under the pose.” 

This is the director’s job as well: 

a) What is the pose? 
b) What is the man or woman under the pose? 


MORE RANDOM Notes (after still further readings). 


These English in Heartbreak House do not behave as English people 
do: an Irishman has rendered them! They are more impish, more ex- 
trovert, more devilish, devilishly comic. 

Hesione is a “serpent’”—she has mischief in her—not a “proper” lady. 
She’s the cat who swallowed the canary, an intelligent minx. Mentally 
speaking she winks. 

An element of “‘ballet-extravaganza” throughout—as if everyone were 
“high.” 

The audience is to enjoy: ideas as color, comedy, and “show,” or 
intelligence as clowning. 

They are all aware that they are living in a looney world, which they 
are expected to take seriously—but can’t. As they progress they bcome 
aware of the need to act mad in order to approximate reality. To achieve 
their liberation—their world must be destroyed. 

Some of the madness demands that they hide it—which is the greatest 
madness. Thus they speak of “form,” of not making scenes—while they 
are always making scenes. (Lady Utterword.) 

‘They want to burst the bonds of the old times—convention—“‘to get 
the hell out.” Thus the comic outbursts. (Prelude to England’s “angry 
young men.”) 

RANDOM NOTES CONTINUED. 

Shotover roars. 

The world’s askew (the set to begin with). 

They are all flying off the handle: the “handle” being the old steady 
values, the desire to get the hell out of a situation which no longer sup- 
ports anybody. The “handle” supplies the form—which these people 
no longer can grip. Lady Utterword still wants to hold on with her un- 
seen husband Hastings Utterword. (A “wooden” handle!) 
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The movement of the play is not placid, polite (or Chekhovian!). It 
is rapid, hectic, almost “wild.” (The actors are asked by Shaw to sit on 
tables, etc.) 

Mangan “not able-bodied.” Has aches and pains—presses his liver 
when he is irritated. 

Randall—curly hair (“lovelocks’”—like the fop in the film of Kipps). 


SPINE (or Main Action). 


To get the hell out of this place. 
This “hell” suggests some of the explosive quality desired in the play- 
ing—the element of opera-bouffe involved. 


THE CHARACTERS. 
Shotover: The Sage of Heartbreak House. 


This “sage” has fed himself on rum, worked hard with his body, his 
fists, and his wits. The rugged person on whose hard work and tough 
life the house was built. But this sage has a mask—a Pose—as important 
for the actor as his wisdom—indeed more important. It is the mask 
of the Drinking Devil—almost the “debauchee” with his West Indian 
Black wife. 

Bluff, gruff, hardy—also shut off from anything but his own thoughts 
and “ways.” (Modern England was built by such men: born 1818... in 
their prime in 1865.) 

His dismissal of everything secondary comes from his urge to get at 
fundamental reality—to run the ship—to find the means to set the boat 
on its due course. This requires the “seventh degree of concentration.” 

To drive toward that goal (the seventh degree, etc.) is his spine—his 
prime motive or action. (To scare people into doing what he wants, or 
to be free of their nonsense, their blather.) 

He wants to go on with his quest; his energy is great enough to do so, 
but at 88 he knows it’s late. Therefore he’s wistful too. Despite himself 
he has to relax into a resignation which is a sort of “happiness.” This 
is his pathetic side. 

(The clearing and cleaning up necessary to achieve the “seventh de- 
gree” will entail a certain amount of destruction—dynamite. He is pre- 
pared for that too.) 

He moves with nervous energy, sudden shifts of pace, to absolute quiet 
or concentrated energy—as when he sits down to work on his drawing 
board. 

I'd rather he looked like old Walt Whitman than Shaw! 








‘ 
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Ellie: The new life or youth in Heartbreak House. 


She wants to find Port. (A goal for her life.) 

The Pose is the Sweet Young Thing: the well-bred ingenue. 

The real person is eager, intelligent, with a strong will and capacity 
to fight. 

The House is bewildering, heartbreaking: all the facts she learns are 
upsetting. ... She encounters hidden or masked wisdom in the Devil— 
the ogre Shotover. So she ends bravely in a sort of exaltation—“greater 
than happiness.” 

In the transition between these two aspects of her character she is 
miserable, hard, calculating. 

Then she “falls in love" —differently—with life itself, in all its danger 
in the person or symbol of Shotover. 

This is the Education of Ellie. 

Shotover’s dreams and ravings—his wisdom and idealism—are the 
most real things in the world to her—new blood. 

She knows her strength (the last curtain), so she looks forward to an- 
other air raid ...as toward the prospect of a new world, a fresh start! 


Hesione: Heartbreak House is her house. 


The Eternal Womanly! (And an “actress” by nature.) She wants to 
make life beautiful, to keep it romantically beautiful. 

She wants to get out of the house too (they all do) because she knows 
its madness... yet she likes it here—the adventure, the uncertainty, the 
fun... like an actress who understands the theatre’s absurdity and de- 
ception but at the same time enjoys its warm charm. 

She is loving but so intelligent that she occasionally is sharp—in the 
face of hypocrisy, or stuffiness. 

Hushabye (the Soother!). She loves company, the “menagerie.” She sees 
through her husband, admires and laughs at him... . 

She is active... yet “lazy”... likes to fall asleep when unoccupied be- 
cause she enjoys all agreeable sensations and experiences. She is not a 
particularly good housekeeper . .. not thrifty... not very neat (show this 
through “business” at the very outset)...the maid takes care of “all 
that.” 

She likes to gossip ...so she’s socially endearing. Frank, open, En- 
thusiastic, likes to tease affectionately. 

She’s a flirt—for fun. It is also gracious, it keeps things “interesting.” 

Something of the improvident Bohemian—with very little care for 
money. 
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“You are your father’s daughter, Nesione.” (She’s got the Devil in her 
too.) 

She has temperament and temper too—like an actress! 

She is changeable—with swift alternations of mood. 


Lady Utterword (Addy): The Fine Lady of Horseback Hall. 


Conventionality is her mask and protection—the sense of “form” in 
the ‘“Colonel’s lady” manner. 

Her reality beneath the mask is a hunger for experience .. . her desire 
to escape the prison of her class convention. This expresses itself se- 
cretly, stealthily, unobserved ...except in unguarded moments of hys- 
teria. 

“The first impression is one of comic silliness.” She has the English 
“twitter.” 

Her “form” makes her appear more stagey than Hesione (who is real 
theatre!). Addy is what we call theatrical theatre of the old very English 
school (1910). 

She swishes quite a bit. 

Her way out of Heartbreak House is to run off to India, to the garden, 
to tea, to fashionable behavior. 

She wants to cultivate, hold on to the “manner” which “saves” her 
and perhaps gives her the best of both worlds—that of feeling and that 
of decorum: the one utterly private, the other a “style.” 

A consciously picturesque flirt... but her flirtatiousness rarely goes 
any further than that—titillation plus elegance, and a slight touch of 
danger. 

When all is said and done she is very practical: she sticks by her hus- 
band, Hastings—the “enduring” Englishman. 





Hector: The Intelligent Man without Employment in Heartbreak 
House. 


He wants to get out—somehow ... but there’s no place to go. He can- 
not see the goal. Therefore he wants everything destroyed! He has no 
task. For this reason he dreams up exploits, philanders, plays “parts,” 
dresses up (in “crazy” costumes), becomes decorative ... even in his intel- 
ligence. 

Like Ellie he’s trying to find—port, but he knows of none, foresees 
none. 

“I am deliberately playing the fool,” but not out of worthlessness, 
out of aimlessness. 

He’s a dilettante—forced to be one—yet he has the energy and in- 
telligence to be something more. 
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Debonair and cool like a practical madman. A bit of a show-off. ‘This 
gives him an identity.... 

But this is his pose... the real man is dissatisfied, unhappy. 

A pretty woman is a challenge to him: it leads to an activity of flir- 
tation, the semblance of impressive action. He is telling the truth—or 
part of it—when he says he doesn’t like being attracted—for it arouses 
him without leading anywhere. He is a civilized person, not a lecher. 
Thus he is a romantic without a cause. 

He sees futility in all positions and arguments—even that of the 
anarchist ...he hasn’t even the confidence to feel superior to anyone. 

He curses women because they are the only thing left for him to deal 
with... yet he knows they are only distractions to him. 

He wants “beauty, bravery on earth.” But he cannot find it around 
him or in him—except as a senseless activity. 

The “saddest” character in the play and he behaves like an ass and 
a liar... though he often speaks honestly and even wisely. 


Mangan: The “Strong Man” of Heartbreak House (“Not a well man”). 


He wants to get in everywhere—and to get the hell out too. 

The big “capitalist”; the sharper, the practical man, the man who 
counts in business and in politics. All of this is the Pose. 

The real man is wistful, twisted, rather frightened and a somewhat 
resentful child... the most “cheated” or frustrated person in the house. 

He’s “aggressive”... yet he is always caught off guard. He’s sure an 
aggressive manner is the way to success, but he becomes unsure when his 
success is challenged or his aggressiveness doesn’t impress. 

Except in a very limited sphere, he’s always out of his element, shaky— 
unhappy. 

So he’s always forced to pose—except when he believes it’s particu- 
larly clever of him to tell the truth about himself. 

“I don’t quite understand my position here’’—is the keynote. He neve1 
does—anywhere outside his office. 

In the end he has a “presentiment” (of death) because he’s insecure, 
a “worrier.” 

Afraid of women—gullible—an easy prey for them. Shy with Ellie, 
mooney with Hesione. 

Like all lower-class folk who have arrived at the upper middle class 
he has an excessive sense of propriety—or priggishness. 

He’s full of unaccountable resentments (a source of comedy in this)— 
secret and almost ludicrous hostilities. He gets sore and vindictive in 
spurts. One can hardly discern the source of his irritations. 
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The craziness (or “unusual circumstances”) of this house bursts the 
bubble of his pose ...he collapses into tears, a hurt boy. 


Mazzini Dunn: The Ineffectual Intellectual in Heartbreak House. 


To be helpful to all (in Heartbreak House) is the “spine.” Mazzini 
has “moist eyes,” always smiling—except for moments of total conster- 
nation, and even then there’s a little smile. He is obliging to everybody. 

He feels a bit inferior, insufficient, guilty. Thus he wants to make 
up for it by being helpful. He regards everyone as somehow better, 
cleverer, stronger than he. He admires everyone. 

(From the actor’s standpoint: a sweet zany.) Shy and modest because 
of all this. But sweet: there is nothing cringing or undignified about 
him. He accepts his humble position. 

He loves his wife as he does Ellie but he feels indebted to them—as 
to everyone else. 

He is credulous, gullible ...the world is always a surprise to him; 
he smiles with wonder and admiration. He really doesn’t understand 
evil. 

He thinks all one has to have are the right influences and inspirations 
to become good, loyal, strong. 

(Key lines: ‘““How distressing! Can I do anything I wonder?” “Think 
of the risk those people up there are taking’”—in reference to the bombers 
in the air raid. “And the poor clergyman will have to get a new house.’’) 


Randall. 


To act as if he were the one proper—immovable—person. The “im- 
perturbably,” the superb English gentleman. Ornament of all diplomatic 
circles. 

That is the Pose. Unruffled, exquisite, the last word in smoothness. 
Narcissistic. 

The real man: a bundle of ragged nerves, a spoiled almost hysterical 
baby. 

He believes himself a romantic character, so impressive in bearing 
that no matter what he does he must somehow appear dashing and right. 

He’s always play-acting till his “hat” is knocked off... then he screams 
like a helpless kid. 

The most absurd of all the characters ... the most “typically” British— 
in the old-fashioned comic sense. A “cultured” dandy, super-sophisti- 
cated. He will still look and be a kid at sixty-five. 

His nerves will always show through his sang-froid. 
His eyelids flutter ...a bit effeminate. 
He has no real passions or convictions. Therefore he needs his adora- 
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tion for Lady Utterword. All his convictions have been absorbed in his 
pose—which is his class pattern. 


Billy Dunn, 


He reverses all values in Heartbreak House. 

To get out, make out—anyway he can. 

Shaw’s intention with this character is to illustrate the total topsy- 
turvydom of Heartbreak House. A sense of guilt hovers over Heartbreak 
House. Its inhabitants no longer believe in the old justice. The crimi- 
nal no longer believes in his crime: it’s just another way of earning a 
living. 

Because of all this Dunn behaves like a clown—now contrite, now 
shrewd, now crooked, now pious, now immoral, now joking: for all these 
poses serve him. (A “ham” actor.) 

The real man is the poor bloke who couldn’t make it either in Heart- 
break House or in Horseback Hall, and therefore preys on both— 
preferably on the former, since he would simply be given a tanning in 
the latter. 

He ends in a terrified attempt to escape—in vain. 


Nurse Guiness: The Leveller. 


To wait it out—with a minimum of worry. 
She’s an “‘anarchist”—she doesn’t care because she does get along. 
“Quite unconcerned,” says Shaw. She’s quietly brazen. 


A CONCLUDING STATEMENT* 


Sitting at the back of the auditorium at a Washington performance 
of Heartbreak House, I was delighted to hear a spectator whisper to his 
neighbor, “Shaw certainly wrote wonderful gags.” Why “delighted,” 
why not dismayed? Shaw a gag writer: blasphemy! But I was delighted 
because the spontaneous remark in ordinary American meant that the 
person who had made it was glad to be attending a “laugh show.” 

Everyone nowadays refers glibly to Shavian wit. But in relation to 
Heartbreak House—less known because infrequently performed—there 
is a tendency to become solemn. Shaw himself is largely responsible for 
this, first, because he called his play a Fantasia in the Russian Manner 
on English Themes, and, second, because in his Preface he cited Chek- 
hov’s plays as models. 

In directing the play the first thing I told the actors was that both the 
phrase “Russian manner” and the name Chekhov were to be disregarded 





* Published in the Souvenir Program sold in the theatre a few days after the 
opening. 
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in connection with Heartbreak House: they were altogether misleading. 
True, the name Heartbreak House signifies in Shaw’s words ‘‘cultured, 
leisured Europe before the (First World) War’ and Chekhov's plays 
deal with the educated middle class of the late nineteenth century. It is 
also true that in Russia Chekhov’s plays—despite their melancholy— 
are construed as comedies, but there most of the resemblance between 
Heartbreak House and Chekhov ends. 


The only other parallel between the work of the two playwrights is 
that Chekhov’s world was destroyed by the Revolution of 1917 and 
the folk in Heartbreak House drifted into the First World War and if 
not destroyed were terribly shaken. Also the emphasis in this Shaw play 
as in those of Chekhov—is not on the plot but on character and at- 
mosphere. 

What makes Heartbreak House utterly different from Chekhov is its 
unique style. Shaw’s play is extravagant, full of capering humor which 
verges on the farcical. One of the characters refers to the environment 
he finds himself in as “a crazy house” in which one’s mind “might as 
well be a football.” The fact that this “crazy house” is also a truth house 
—a sort of distorting mirror which exaggerates the features of the people 
who enter it gives the play its human and social relevance but it does not 
distract from the topsy-turvy fun that my Washington playgoer enjoyed 
so much. 

Years ago when there was still some resistance to Shaw—as we all 
know the greatest playwrights of our time encountered resistance as 
they came on the scene—certain critics complained that Shaw’s charac- 
ters were not people but puppets. There is no need to deny this. Shaw’s 
characters are puppets—unnatural only in the sense that they reveal 
the truth about themselves more directly, more pointedly, more elo- 
quently, more wittily than people in life are able to. 

The director’s task then was to combine the “fun” aspect of the play 
—its arch frivolousness—with its basic intent. The setting had not only 
to disclose a place but make a comment—smilingly suggestive of the 
author’s mood. The clothes had to be costumes. The characterizations 
had to be tipped from realism to a kind of gay picturesqueness. Gravity 
had to be avoided—except as fleeting reminders that we were still deal- 
ing with a truth about life—our lives. This slight duality—a sort of 
“gayed up” seriousness—part game, part prophecy—is only a reflection 
of the text itself which begins as a comedy of mad manners and ends 
with an air raid by an enemy never named or even hinted at throughout 
the course of the play. 

What was Shaw’s purpose and why did he write Heartbreak House 
in this peculiar way? The play exemplifies a typical Shavian “trick.” 
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Heartbreak House is all carefree talk and horseplay—apparently devoid 
of dark portent; then it bursts for a moment into a scene of shock and 
ends ironically on a note of almost languid peace. “Nothing will hap- 
pen,” one of the house guests says. Something does happen and some- 
thing more fatal may yet happen—expected, almost hoped for, by cer- 
tain of the characters. 


These “charming people, most advanced, unprejudiced, frank, hu- 
mane, unconventional, free thinking and everything that is delightful” 
are content to drift. No matter what inner qualms they may have, no 
matter what emptiness or discontent they occasionally experience, they 
have settled for the happiness of dreams and daily pastimes. For all his 
sharp teasing, Shaw is tolerant with them. Only, says he, in earnest jest, 
if you go on like this without “navigation”—that is without plan, pur- 
pose and preparative action—your ship will “strike and sink and split.” 

The thought or warning which informs the play—stated in a frolic 
of entertaining word and postures—is wholly appropriate to our day 
and our theatre. Though the people of Heartbreak House are English 
it is not merely a play about a certain class or a certain country. ‘Time 
has turned it into a play about practically all of us, everywhere. 











The Working Theatre 


The three essays that follow were originally presented as papers at the 
1960 meeting of the Northwest Drama Conference held at the University 
of Oregon and sponsored by that University’s department of Speech 
and Theatre. The main theme of the conference was “The Working 
Theatre.” Professor Horace W. Robinson was responsible for the pro- 
gram, and the editors are grateful to him for making these papers avail- 
able to TDR. 


* * * 


Design for Acting: The Quest of 
Technique 


By MORRIS CARNOVSKY 


I'm glad that the name and purpose of these conferences define my 
function here along lines that happen to be congenial to myself. ‘The 
Factor of Acting in the Working Theatre—the subject is organic in my 
life to an overwhelming degree. I think I’ve gone beyond the point 
where it would be possible for anyone to ask me, as a woman put it to 
me bluntly years ago, ““What’s uppermost in you, the actor or the man?” 
The answer, I hope, is now, “Both.” For I’ve learned that if you en- 
deavor to express your life without some form to receive it, you’re apt 
to produce a chaotic mess—and on the other hand, if you play-act at 
life, well, there you'll certainly come a cropper. 

Though what’s implied in the question above is one of the funda- 
mental challenges of the creative life. Form and content. The style— 
and the man himself. Stanislavsky chose his title “My Life in Art” and 
meant it quite literally, for he literally immolated himself in the search 
for the methods and materials of his craft. I don’t know whether in the 
sum of things he emerged as a great actor, but as a searcher, he was a 
very great man. 

For myself, I say I only hope that I’ve somewhat narrowed the gap 
between what I am and what I do. If that sounds deliberately modest, 
let it stand. I don’t aim to practice modesty for its own sake; that would 
be inartistic. The modesty I feel is a “technical” thing, and stems from 
a healthy respect for the lifelong difficulties of the task every true crafts- 
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man sets himself. It is a key, to objectivity, if you will, a kind of ob- 
jectivity which it is necessary to assume, by an act of will, before you 
can say: What am I up against? What is my relation to my medium? 
What does it want of me? How do we effect the bridge? By what means 
do we arrive at a common conclusion? In what sign shall I conquer? 
And also: How shall I know my enemies?—my difficulties and my limita- 
tions? 

A moment ago I referred to modesty as a technical matter. The word 
“technique” has to be explained especially in regard to my own craft, 
since for many it still retains the atmosphere of a bright and glossy 
competence, something machine-made, inevitable in the way it func- 
tions—“you put it in here and it comes out there”—particularly adapted 
to sparkling dialogue and sophisticated effects, “timing,” creased trou- 
sers and secure décolletage, smart deaths and entrances. Measured sobs 
and gusts of professional laughter to account for the anguish of loss 
and the joy of living. An actor of my acquaintance has made a tidy 
career for himself out of something called “footwork’—this, he sol- 
emnly assured me, was the underlying secret of all good acting. Malvolio 
might have said it: “Tis but footwork—all is but footwork.” My friend 
neglected to tell me what happened when he was sitting down! How- 
ever— 

In the Twenties, when I first came to New York and to the service of 
the theatre, the stage was the stamping ground of many an attitude and 
fixed persuasion such as the above. It was a field day for every sort of 
exhibitionism, dominated by “stars” who were expected to be the ex- 
hibitionists par excellence. It was a competition not so much of living 
or cultural values as of showmanship. The lily of truth was often un- 
recognizable for the gilding that weighed it down. Among these stars 
there were some, of course, that burned with a purer light; it was as 
if they didn’t know how to conceal the thing they were. David Warfield, 
with one shoe on the rich soil of the Ghetto, the other getting a shine 
up in the Lambs’ Club. Otis Skinner, using every trick in the bag to 
convey the juciest romanticism I have ever seen. Mrs. Fiske, Mistress of 
the Theatrical Inn, barely disguising a warm heart beneath her dev- 
astating and witty rhythms. ‘“Whizzing exhalations” like Emily Stevens 
and Jeanne Eagles burning in their comets’ flight with an alcoholic 
blue flame, giving themselves to the fires with obstinate grandeur—what 
else was there to do? 

If the student of acting took these as his models, he was more likely 
to absorb their foibles and eccentricities than the magnificence of their 
Idea. To talk and walk brightly with crisp “stylish” diction in the 
hectic manner of the day, this was what they'd learned in ‘“School”— 
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that is, by observation, by Stock, and the threat of losing their job. They 
were often pathetically self-conscious about this “technique” of theirs. 
A very good actor I knew and admired had a singular trick of yr ge: 
vowel sounds in the most unlikely places—monosyllables like “if,” “as,” 
“but,” particularly “but.” “Bu-u-ut,” he would say, “Bu-u-ut screw fd 
courage to the sticking point a-a-and we'll not fail.” Or “I—i-if you 
be-e-e.” Etc. I asked him about it once and he answered promptly and 
with pride, ‘““Why, that’s my sostenuto but!” 

Now, you must not think because I describe these interesting phe- 
nomena as quirks that I dismiss them entirely as unworthy of the craft 
of acting. Or that I regard a pleasant, fastidious, and crisp manner of 
speech and presence as a sign of decadence. In our last decade poor 
Marlon Brando has precipitated upon his head the reputation and 
credit for having restored the Yahoo to his rightful piace in society, 
but we need not admire him the less for that. All innovators must take 
their chances. And there is generally a deeper reason for odd behavior, 
stemming from something that is striving to be said. 

For myself, I learned as much as I could, largely by imitation, from 
the “technique” of these older actors. I even think I now understand 
what they were driving at. For example, my friend of the “footwork.” 
I now believe that he had discovered for himself a useful and comfort- 
able arcanum in the area of physical rhythm, a very important thing 
for actors. He had found through experience that it was blissfully re- 
assuring to be in the right place at the right time! His dukes and his 
butlers were never caught flatfooted, as they say in boxing. Out of the 
balance between his words and his movements he had perfected a kind 
of personal dance. This pleased him and give him ultimate confidence. .. . 
And what of him of the sostenuto “but”? He was a lover of words—all 
words, even those that are customarily neglected. He rescued them from 
oblivion and gave them dignity. But (bu-u-ut) more importantly, he 
made them act! There was a warning note in that “but” of his, a promise 
in his “and,” a threat in his “if.” I find that most interesting, because 
it betokened an inner life and energy that was the mark of this man’s 
talent, his brush-stroke, as it were. 

The actors of the Twenties often seemed to be all dressed up with 
no place to go. Except into the Thirties—-which is what they did, eventu- 
ally. They went pitching down the funnel of the years, practicing all 
the techniques they knew, believing in their own effectiveness and their 
own sincerities. And reaching out, too, for a better language of craft, 
more expanse to their horizons, greater satisfaction for their spirits. They 
had no leadership. It was each man for himself. The murmurs that 
reached them from foreign shores, murmurs of vibrant new names— 
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Craig, Appia, Jessner, Reinhardt, Stanislavsky, Copeau—these seemed 
to promise a new kind of showmanship, but there was no one around— 
with the exception of a few scene designers who began to sit up and 
take notice—to interpret the swelling theme of a new Theatre to them. 
Theatre possibly for the first time understood as a profound organic 
experience shared by all its elements, audience, designers, lighting ex- 
perts, producers, directors—and, of course, actors. 

I say there was no one around to utter a warning or to say: “Be of 
good cheer! At last you are about to receive a vessel for your talents. 
Not a knighthood nor an empty citation, nor a cigar banded with your 
name. No champagne banquets with speeches to inflate your vanity and 
encourage you in your worst professional habits. No fan clubs milling 
about the stage door and shouting your name in the worn, ironic streets. 
Not these things, but a place—a place where your actors’ nature will 
be understood and used, through work, through discipline, through 
struggle, through proper organization, to the end that you will inherit 
the only thing worth having—namely, your Self.” 

In the clarion tones of this annunciation, I realize that I am antici- 
pating history in the shape of such possible headlines as “American 
Theatre Finds Its Way Out!” or “Actors Break Their Chains As Dead 
Hand Shrivels” (or at least “When The Saints Come Marching In”). 
But history, as we know, is never that easy, even in its best conclusions. 
Because the struggle continues. ‘“That’s for sure,” as we say in our pun- 
gent idiom. The American Theatre hasn’t found its way out, nor has 
the dead hand entirely relaxed its grip. But there have been tremendous 
advances. An interchange of movements, bloods, languages, nationalities; 
an intermingling of ideas. The depression jolted us back on our heels; 
when our eyes cleared, their expression was simpler, more modest, more 
compassionate. The war made us reach out our hands to our friends 
in all places. 

I was part of this transformation as far as it applied to theatre, since 
I lived through it. It was in a very real sense a revolution. Like all such 
changes, it cast its shadow before as well as after. There was this leader- 
less, troubled floundering as through swamps in the dark; the dawn 
when it came was yet uncertain and it is still working its strength up 
toward the full light of day. As far as acting technique was concerned, 
there was much honest striving in the Twenties. I came in contact with 
some of the best of it in six years of the Theatre Guild. In the Guild, 
the specialité de la maison was the good play. Its directors gambled on 
the intelligent, fretting public, suffering the indigestion of so much 
questionable food in the theatre; they gambled and won. They found 
themselves with the responsibility of serving up their good plays—Shaw, 
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O’Neill, Behrman, Molnar—with the assistance of actors who were not 
only competent and worldly, but intelligent. The demand created a 
supply. And eventually the Guild (pushed to it, no doubt, by economic 
as well as artistic necessity) took the truly noble step of supporting 
their program of plays with a hand-picked “permanent” acting company. 
The idea was abandoned as unworkable after a few rather glorious 
years. Many successes, happy, well-fed actors, radiant box-offices. The 
Bible records that ‘“Jeshurun waxed fat and he kicked.” Hollywood 
slithered around the corner and stepped up the volume of her siren- 
song: Oh come, all ye unfaithful; and some of the actors disappeared, 
not without a sheepish backward glance. But I’m not sure that that was 
the reason for the failure of the company-idea. The Guild had become, 
by repetition and success, a show-shop on a higher plane. ‘They no longer 
needed an acting company, preferring the freedom and variety of the 
open market. 

However, this particular emphasis need not detain us. Speaking for 
myself, I had every obvious reason to be satisfied during this period. I 
played a succession of good parts, my colleagues were some of the finest 
actors of the day—Dudley Digges, Henry Travers, the Lunts, Edward G. 
Robinson, many others. We all came together most amiably to perform 
the play, but few among us had any real connection with their fellows, 
either socially or in the matter of a common understanding of what 
they had to say or of how they said it. If we had absorbed any basic 
life-values, you could not read our minds’ construction in our faces, 
or in our behavior at rehearsals or on the stage. It was curious, but none 
of these good craftsmen seemed able or willing to discuss their craft. 
They were undoubtedly passionate about their work, but the passion 
produced no babies, as it were. The Guild survivors would probably 
interrupt at this point to exclaim: Oh yeah? What about your beloved 
Group Theatre? But that birth was not exactly organic. It’s true that 
many of the expenses of the accouchement were borne by Guild funds, 
and for this we must be eternally grateful—I say it without irony. Never- 
theless, the Group was regarded for years (and probably still is) as a 
kind of biological sport, a hag-whelp, a Caliban spawned by some ob- 
scure Sycorax, worshipping strangely at the altars of Setebos Sergeitch 
Stanislavsky! 

But the “Drang” toward the Group Idea was far from inorganic. It 
was rooted in the poignant needs of real people who were ready to 
strike hands and say, in the British phrase, “Come on, mates, let’s have 
a bash at it!” Separation and loneliness, they felt, were not good for the 
soul, even though the body was well-fed. ‘““What is this thing we love, the 
theatre?” they seemed to say. “And if you love a thing, you do something 
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about it, for it. We know that this medium to which we have committed 
our lives is a collective one. The unit of it is the living actor. Because 
he is unashamedly alive, he turns his eyes outward to behold his brother- 
actor, lost in the same human predicament. When their eyes meet, the 
scene begins. When their ideas collide, they move forward in the service 
of the play, and possibly to a commonly shared point of view about life 
and art. What else is it to be what Hamlet calls ‘the abstract and brief 
chronicles of the time’?” 

To be or not to be—a moment of choice. Our elders would have 
judged that we were expressing ourselves rather flamboyantly. “Youth, 
youth.” And not all the young actors felt as I have described, precious 
few, in fact. Despite the gathering clouds of the Depression, many actors 
were comfortably entrenched, and any change seemed ominous, irra- 
tional. Why look a gift-horse in the teeth? they would complain irri- 
tably. And as for learning, it’s experientia that docets the stultos, not 
blind experiment! One of these younger actors, a dear, good fellow, 
very witty and explosive, called me all kinds of a damn fool when I 
told him I was thinking of leaving the Guild and joining the Group; 
then later, when we got talking about calmer subjects, he confided to 
me that (dammit!) acting presented him with one curious problem—in 
the middle of a scene, he would lift his hand in an impulsive gesture 
to about here (shoulder high), and then for the life of him he didn’t 
know how to get it down! I wasn’t able to help him at the time. A simple 
case of hypertension. 

Certainly in those days I wasn’t very articulate about my own notions 
of craft—I hadn’t earned the right to be. It was a case of no foundation 
all along the line. I was acquainted with my friend’s tensions, since I 
recognized them full well in myself. Tension of the body, mirrored by 
inner tension, leading inevitably to forced, mechanical, exhibitionistic 
action (Get that laugh! Nail down that effect!), with here and there a 
saving grace of truthful feeling that would disentangle itself and float 
upward like a wisp of smoke into the flies. When it didn’t happen, 
squeeze as I might, I was unhappy. I was considered a good actor, too, 
and that made me ashamed. I was fed up with fumbling. I was un- 
doubtedly learning many valuable lessons along the way, but I didn’t 
know them by name. I see now that the effort to depict the character 
led me too far from its proper roots in my own individuality. I had mis- 
placed my Self, which was far worse than a hand left dangling in the 
air. I yearned for my own return and I didn’t know how to get it back. 
I think it could be said of me then, as now, that I was seeking my Image. 
Call it a wholeness, integrity; my life in Art, if you will. 

I was not alone, as I discovered more and more when the Group 
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Theatre got under way. My fellow-workers all aspired to earn the name 
of Actor. The smell of grease-paint was but one element in the confused 
aroma that drifted our way from the gardens of this brave new world. 
We set sail into the Thirties on the good ship Nonconformity. The isle 
as we approached it was full of noises, and we aimed at making sense 
of it all. We were eager to get down to First Causes, even if it meant 
making fools of ourselves—which history records we often did. We were 
at once exploring for the lost Adam and the gold of Peru. If the memory 
of our endeavors vibrates somewhat with a fuzzy romanticism, I’m not 
too concerned. Shakespeare may have had his fellow-actors in mind when 
he put it down: We are such stuff as dreams are made on. (I seem to 
be quoting Tempest quite a lot.) We were romantic, from necessity— 
and necessity for whatever reason is very real. We needed, as I said, a 
Place for our exercises; we needed peace, in which to learn the grammar 
of struggle. 

Please bear in mind, in spite of appearances, that I am still getting 
around to Actors’ Technique—that property of any art which (as Michael 
Chekhov quotes it) “is sometimes apt to dampen, as it were, the spark 
of inspiration in a mediocre artist; but the same techniques in the hands 
of a master can fan that spark into an unquenchable flame.” . . .Con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. And that’s how we wanted it—de- 
voutly, passionately. Not everyone in the same way; some of us were 
monks by temperament, some were sybarites, others opportunists, a 
crank or two—for it takes all kinds to make a Group. At our best, though, 
there was a glow about us; we had been chosen, and in a sense had 
chosen each other. We respected our three directors who had taken us 
for better or worse, and were far ahead of us in their separate intuitions 
about the difficulties of this childlike safari in an inimical world. 

The glow came, I think, from the sharing of the common task. The 
age around us was a discombobulated one; our relationship to it was 
not clear to us. We experienced a kind of sanity in the very act of con- 
centrating on the problems of acting. It forced us to look inside our- 
selves. We scrutinized ourselves minutely, ourselves through each other; 
we anatomized ourselves; we taught ourselves to become intensely aware; 
we stalked our own weaknesses remorselessly. We built on our mo- 
mentary successes and discoveries with the satisfaction of Egyptians pil- 
ing up a pyramid stone by stone. We were each other’s guinea-pigs, and 
from observation and criticism of our experiments we learned to de- 
scribe the actor’s equipment in terms that became a new Esperanto. The 
poet Francis Thompson has an image somewhere of Science. “Science, 
old noser, that with anatomizing scalpel tents its three-inch of thy skin 
and brags ‘All’s bare.’ ’’” Our tendency to probe and break things down 
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became a nuisance and good friends warned us of the fate of Humpty- 
Dumpty. But we have spent the rest of our lives putting ourselves to- 
gether again. The proof of this particular synthesis lies in the eating, 
if I may mix puddings and rainbows, in the practical kitchen of the 
Theatre. 

If our sight had remained so fanatically focused only on the dark and 
private world of our actors’ organism, we might really have emerged as 
“old nosers,” with new “footworks” and “‘sostenuto buts.” But—aside 
from the fact that we were mindful of our bodies and took normal de- 
light in them, the more so as we sensed the organic interflow of mind 
and body, the sovereignty of will and Imagination to arouse and 
control them—aside from this fact, the new-found concentration on 
our functions as actors, forced us also to turn our eyes outward upon 
the nature of the objective world. Our citizenship in this world was 
acquiring a gravity and an interconnection and even a responsibility 
that we hadn’t dreamed of in that other time before we'd crossed the 
Jordan. The world of music and plastic movement, the world of paint- 
ing and photography, of current history and politics, of the many cul- 
tures that made our American culture, the consequences of the Depres- 
sion and the grim incredible prevalence of the shivering breadline and 
the apple-seller. That new awareness of ours expanded in all directions; 
according to temperament and capacity, each person drank of the world 
around him, even though sometimes it ran like a bitter liquor through 
his veins. Sympathy or repulsion—they were bred of objective circum- 
stances, a look at the world. “Watchman, what of the night!’’ When we 
returned to our exercises we had something to say about it. 

Plus ga change; but plus not altogether la méme chose. The inter- 
penetration of the two longings I have described—intense consciousness 
of Self combined with an insatiable thirst to understand our contem- 
poraries and their times—produced a “new” type of actor. Shall we 
label him actor-philosopher, or actor-citizen? Or, socially-conscious actor? 
One hesitates to encase this fly in amber; better to call him—just—actor. 
“Abstract and brief chronicle of the time’”—that word “abstract,” though 
Shakespeare didn’t altogether intend it so, permits me to say this: as 
one of these creatures, I am not willing to see the wild flutter of its wings 
nailed down upon a ticketed board. The important point lies in the 
fact that the amalgamation I speak of provided an enormous quicken- 
ing of the imagination, and when that happens, laws and labels are apt 
to fly out of the window. The creative impulse—like Ariel—is essenti- 
ally wild and homeless, chafing against limitations. Somewhere in the 
heart of this impatient shimmering movement is a spirit, heedless of 
normal lots and hindrances. It craves to release itself, in a burst of 
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music. All the more, therefore, unless it is to be allowed to attain free- 
dom beyond all recognition, does it need the bondage imposed upon 
it by some master-force’ and will. The name of Setebos will have to yield 
to Prospero—Prospero Sergeitch. 

Stanislavsky. .. . / Adam in the Garden of Eden apparently had no dif- 
ficulty at all about the names he chose for all created things. He was 
divinely inspired! Even in translation from Edenese, they come across 
magnificently: tiger, lamb, elephant, hyena, cat—most satisfactory. But 
if you want to know what really was happening, and how the struggle 
for concrete forms takes place without supernatural prompting—then 
consider My Life in Art by Stanislavsky. 

On rereading this book recently. I was struck again and again by the 
quantity of things that we already take for granted these days about 
ourselves as actors. “But of course,” we say, “how obvious!” It is the 
case again of Columbus’ egg—very clear, once it’s been demonstrated. 
The touching quality in Stanislavsky’s book is the first one he confesses 
in himself, his obstinacy. To the very last page, for all his majesty of 
presence and overwhelming knowledge and sophistication, he remains 
a child, with the concentrated purposefulness of a child learning to 
walk. “Strange,” he seems always to be muttering to himself, ‘Strange, 
very strange. I fall. But—let’s try again.” Like a good Captain, he 
shares every hardship of his men; he bivouacs on the bare cold ground. 
He loves them for every glimmer of progress they show; he growls at 
their laziness, their complacency, their vanities. He presides over his 
province with farsighted roving eyes, with the look of a skeptical lion. 
“Know your enemies,” he seems to rumble in his throat, “False pathos, 
cheap tricks, artificiality, disrespect, timidity, tension, fashionableness. 
And again, laziness!” ... ‘ZT don’t believe you\"’—his actors flinched and 
quailed before that dreaded battle cry of his, roared out of the depths 
of the auditorium. And yet, on opening nights, when Stanislavsky, being 
often ill was obliged to stay home from the theatre, they would call him 
on the telephone to be reassured and steadied by the sound of his voice. 

Toward the end of the book (it is 1914—Stanislavsky is almost 60 and 
the sea gull on the curtain of the Moscow Art Theatre has come to rest 
permanently in the imagination of the world), there is a moving section 
called simply “The Voice.” It might also have been called “Let’s Face 
It!” Stanislavsky has faced this matter of the voice thousands of times 
in his life, and yet, here he faces it again with a kind of wistful and 
defiant finality. Nowhere does the beacon of art that draws him on burn 
more purely than in this chapter. It is there for you to read, but I would 
like to quote only this: 
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As for me, some people praised me, others (and there were more of them) 
criticized me. In this book, both before and now, I judge myself not by 
press reviews and public opinions, but by my own feelings and thoughts. 
I would not exchange my failure for any success in the world, for it taught 
me a great deal.... Music helped me to solve many problems that had 
been racking my brain and it convinced me that an actor should know 
how to speak. ... Isn’t it strange that I had to live almost sixty years before 
I felt with all my being this simple and well-known truth, a truth that most 
actors do not know? 


The target, the summary of his beliefs and teachings, is stated in his 
last chapter. This is no “Ave atque vale,” for Prospero is just buckling 
down to work and continued quest, and there are many years before 
him. He quotes the painter Dégas as saying: “If you have a hundred 
thousand francs’ worth of skill, spend another five sous to buy more.” 
Then he goes on to speak of “The torch of living tradition and the 
conscious road to the gates of the unconscious, the true foundation of 
theatrical art.” 


This is a torch which can be passed only from hand to hand, and not 
from the stage; through instruction, through the revelation of mysteries, 
on the one hand, and through exercises and stubborn and inspired effort 
to grasp these mysteries, on the other. 


The main difference between the art of the actor and all other arts is 
that other artists may create whenever they are inspired. The stage artist, 
however, must be the master of his own inspiration and must know how 
to call it forth at the time announced on the theatre’s posters. This is the 
chief secret of our art. Without this, the most perfect technique, the 
greatest gifts, are powerless.... The inability to find a conscious path to 
unconscious creativeness led actors to disastrous prejudices which deny 
inner, spiritual technique. They became stagnant and mistook theatrical 
self-consciousness for true inspiration. 


* * * 


What will my réle be in this future task? (i.e., the sphere of the actor’s 
inner and outer technique.) In my last years of life, I would like to be 
what I am in reality, what I must be on the strength of the laws of nature 
according to which I have lived and worked in art. 


* * * 


Fundamentally, the processes of stage creation remain the same for the 
younger generation as they were for the older. It is precisely in this sphere 
that young actors distort and maim their nature. We can help them, we 
can warn them in time. 
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The result of my life-long search is my so-called “system,” the method of 
acting that I have discovered and that allows the actor to create images, 
reveal the life of the human spirit, and naturally incarnate it in a beautiful 
artistic form on the stage. 


Stanislavsky did not dread change. He welcomed it. It was with joy 
that he saw younger actors and directors, in his lifetime, absorb what 
he had taught and give it forth in new forms. Michael Chekhov, 
Vakhtangov, many others. Though he referred to it as “my system,” he 
was never “Sir Oracle” about it. He gloried in the fact that the voices 
to which he listened were but promptings from the greatest technicians 
of the past, and confirmed by the most stirring practice of his own 
youthful observation—Salvini, Rossi, Chaliapin, Yermolova, Duse. ‘The 
“system” was for those that needed it. To Harold Clurman he once said: 
“One only asks, is it truthful, is it beautiful. And if I see such beautiful 
acting anywhere, shall I say, Just a moment there! It’s true, you act 
marvellously, I am deeply moved, nevertheless I must reject it because 
you’ve never been to my School!” He may have talked of “mysteries,” 
but he was much more concerned with the “revelation” that might make 
them clear as day. For the actor there is only one “mystery” and it lies 
in the interrelationship of the refractory body with the wayward soul. 
The particular solution may determine anyone’s life in art. The key 
that Stanislavsky placed in the hands of the actor was—the actor’s own 
consciousness. 

What does this include? Everything. Everything that comes within 
the grasp of his five senses and is subject to his will. The use of his body, 
his voice, his inner gifts, sense of rhythm, response to imagery, his sym- 
pathies, even his moral point of view. Always, his conscious recognition 
of these things. As he grows in their service, he will grow to love him- 
self, but not with self-love, only as a vessel of craft. If it’s Shakespeare 
he’s playing, or Aeschylus, or Moliére, or Shaw, he will love their words 
because they have been chosen and arranged with deep craft, almost 
with guile—a camouflage to deceive mortality. The wonder and sim- 
plicity of “Tu l’as voulu, Dandin!” Or... . “She never told her love, but 
let concealment like a worm i’ the bud feed on her damask cheek. She 
pined in thought, and with a green and yellow melancholy she sat like 
patience on a monument, smiling at grief.” Or the sheer rippling delight 
of exclaiming: “Cry to it, Nuncle, as the cockney did to the eels when 
she put ’em i’ the paste alive! She knapped ’em o’ the coxcombs with a 
stick and cried, ‘Down, wantons, down!’ It was her brother who in pure 
kindness to his horse, buttered his hay.”....Or the despair of ever com- 
ing within a mile of “Light thickens; and the crow Makes wing to th’ 
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rooky wood: Good things of day begin to droop and drowse; Whiles 
night’s black agents to their preys do rouse... .” 

Such are the splendors and the miseries of the actor’s world. But one 
thing is certain, mere thinking won’t make it come to pass. It’s not a 
general matter of ‘“‘work to be done,” but of concrete tasks, consciously 
undertaken and mastered by repetition. They are the irreducible min- 
imum of our business. Specific things done, moment to moment. Grasp 
this, and at once there’s a clearing of the decks—all reliance on so-called 
actors’ instinct, inspiration, divine fire, and such-like dangerous fanta- 
sies must go. Not that these things don’t matter in their place; there 
will be a time for such a word, to misquote Macbeth. But for the actor 
they are the consequence, not the shapers of action. One must not be 
in a hurry to dismiss divine fire when it happens. But it is a matter of 
when it occurs. Perhaps this “Gott-sach,” as the Germans call it, has to 
do with our ingrained memories. We are the sum of what we have ex- 
perienced, yes, but more deeply, we are what we remember in our bones. 
The poet Rilke says: 


For the sake of a few lines one must see many cities, men and things. 
One must know the animals, one must feel how the birds fly and know the 
gesture with which the small flowers open in the morning. One must be 
able to think back to roads ...meetings. .. partings ...days of childhood 
... parents... nights of travel ...many nights of love ... screams of women 
in labor ...the dying...the dead...And still it is not enough to have 
memories. One must be able to forget them when they are many, and one 
must have the great patience to wait until they come again. For it is not 
yet the memories themselves. Not until they have turned to blood within 
us, to glance, to gesture, nameless and no longer to be distinguished from 
ourselves—not until then can it happen that in a most rare hour the first 
word of a verse arises in their midst and goes forth from them. 


Here, at the threshold of the unconscious, as Stanislavsky called it, is 
the continental divide of our discussion. It is time we climbed down to 
the flatlands. Since I have hinted at some of the rapt possibilities, I 
expect you to ask: But how?—just how do you go about achieving them? 
Even now, I have an impulse to shirk the answer—to say merely: go to 
the ant, thou sluggard!—in this case, the mighty ant Konstantin Sergeitch. 
For it is all there, in his books and in the evidence of his practical col- 
lected works. 

Not always were his followers capable of seizing upon the full meaning 
of his work, or enlarging upon it. The exception was Eugene Vakhtangov, 
the brilliant young director, or better still, the partnership of Vakhtangov- 
Michael Chekhov, since it was the latter who has left us (in a single 
smallish volume—To the Actor) the conclusions that followed from 
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their flint-and-steel collaboration. I knew Chekhov. He was an immensely 
complicated man, an Ariel, a great teacher. Simplicity is a very com- 
plicated thing, and Michael Chekhov set out to simplify the vast im- 
plications of his Master’s artistic struggles. The basic discoveries having 
already been made, he took them into his body, so to speak, filtered 
them through his own powerful individuality and imagination, and 
gave them an even more elementary character. It is interesting to set 
some of their terminology side by side. Where Stanislavsky spoke of 
“Relaxation of Muscles,” Chekhov did not hesitate to call it “Feeling of 
Ease.” Where Stanislavsky broke off his brilliant observations on Action 
and Objective, Chekhov combined them with Character in his marvelous 
intuition of the Psychological Gesture. Most of all, he understood the 
harmony of “Body and Psychology,” as he put it. “Listen to your 
bodies,” he would say, “and they will interpret the movement of your 
inner impulses.” Great intellect though he was, he scorned its usefulness 
for the actor, preferring to obey what one might call the “muscularity” 
of the Imagination. 

But to return to your question of “How?” ... Perhaps it will be useful 
to imagine, to visualize exactly what is happening, in a play we are look- 
ing at. Not so much in, as behind it, through it. As an audience, let us 
say we are fortunate; we are witnessing a realistic play of stature per- 
formed by a company of highly trained craftsmen, sensitive and experi- 
enced men and women. We are familiar with their work; we like them 
even before the curtain rises, but this only sharpens our sense of re- 
sponsibility. It is they who have taught us what to expect of them; it 
is for us to be alert and fully attentive. In this way we will be able to 
give the play back to them; by seeing the point, we will confirm them 
in their power to make us see the point. We want them to be what they 
have always been—the beautiful, expressive voices, the subtle, sinewy 
bodies, their lightness and resiliency of spirit, their moody transforma- 
tions, their seeming worship of the ultimate good in life. We want all 
of these things all over again, yet offered to us somehow in a new light, 
as these fine technicians know how to turn them. 

The curtain rises. Within the music of the playwright’s words we begin 
to perceive an issue that embodies a basic struggle. The decision lies in 
the hands of a group of characters who battle it out to the final curtain, 
and even beyond, in the aroused responses of the spectators. That much 
could be the summary of almost any play in the doing. But we are here 
for a special pleasure—to observe our actors, to tent them to the quick. 
The first five or ten minutes seem to pass in a kind of sparring, easy yet 
tentative, as if they hadn’t quite made up their minds. And then, here 
it comes, as so often before, stealing upon us before we are aware, the 
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realization that these people are in the highest degree in connection with 
each other. And this they are without strain, by no overt means. Not 
offhand; if these actors wanted to be offhand, they would be offhand. 
But as if they were saying with simple deliberation: I am here—you are 
there—we are here—and we are in this together. We sense again 
the peculiar and reassuring pleasure there is in watching our actors 
look, simply look; their eyes are full of vision, when they look, they see. 
They see not only what they want to see by an act of special concentra- 
tion which explores the significance of the moment, they also prepare 
for future looks, future significances. Already this is life, but it is 
above life. It is the same with their listening. They not only listen, they 
hear. And so with their other senses, of which perhaps touching is the 
most obvious. But one sense cannot be divided from the others. ‘These 
actors come alive all in one piece; they can touch with their eyes, taste 
and smell with their ears. And what’s more, they talk. That is to say, they 
truly communicate by means of words and silences. 

The dialogue begins to prepare for a small event—one of the actors 
has a speech to which the others all listen. You know in advance that he 
loves this speech, for there’s a glow of anticipation in him as it comes 
near, the mouth of his imagination begins to water—he launches into 
it, tearing at it with little nips, the speech feeds him with imagery and 
his eyes light up as he sees ever more and more. He enjoys the responses 
of his fellows—they give him strength and a strange freedom as he goes 
plunging along to the end. In the chorus of yesses that follows, enters 
one bearing a gift. He is elderly, self-deprecating, though his heart is 
full of love. But these qualities are not yet fully established in him; we 
sense him alternately feeding at some center within himself and reach- 
ing out to find some object or person with which or whom he can 
establish outer connection. Before long he has it; eye meets eye, an 
intangible circle is defined, he snuggles into his character as into a warm 
coat; life in the form of the ensuing action radiates from him without 
effort, with infectious reality. ... There is another, who has been brood- 
ing to one side of the stage. We know him as the Bear. He seems apart 
from the others, objective, critical. But his inner attitude, not yet re- 
vealed, scorns any obvious indications, bodily or facial; it simply ra- 
diates out of some energy he has known how to store up in himself. The 
speech of the previous young actor has apparently stayed with him; 
now, strolling lazily toward the group, he harks back to it with challenge 
and contempt. He cuts through the scene like a hot ploughshare; chal- 
lenge and contempt become welded into a private grief—his face be- 
comes ironed out into a moving simplicity, strangely classical. He re- 
mains connected with some image within himself, tears stand in his 
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eyes, he distains them with an angry lift of his head, you can see they 
have come unbidden and we divine in this moment that actor and man 
have found an intense union. They, too, are connected... . / A woman 
has wandered in during this last outburst; she is the one we call Green- 
sleeves. We know about her. Life has dealt her many a hard blow, but 
she has found in herself the strength to resist bitterness. Now her lovely 
face is molded into an expression past suffering, compassionate and 
pure. There is one of her characteristic gestures, head on the side, a 
quizzical fleeting smile, the partly open hand raised and let fall. She 
hears the man’s words, her face becomes grave; she wants to stay out 
of it, she turns away and describes little circles with her finger on the 
table; then she hears a strange tone in the man’s voice, she turns to see 
the tears glistening—a flash of sullen resistance crosses her face, “What 
have I to do with you?,” followed by a sigh. She is connected with him 
through understanding—her face is a mask of compassion. She folds her 
arms and waits, filled with some special grace for which there is no name 
but her own, and which is yet not static, but suspended, in conflict. ‘Two 
powers seem to fill the stage with dramatic potential—the power of 
masculine integrity and the power of love. 

In the performance of these four or five little “pictures” that I have 
pilfered from various places and strung together at random, I want to 
point out that there is nothing calculated—not the man’s tears, nor the 
woman’s sigh, nor the old man’s radiations, nor the young man’s aban- 
donment. These actors do what they have to do—it is second nature 
by now—out of obedience to certain fundamental stimulations which 
make everything else come to pass. They are too wise to fall into the 
error of copying themselves. Nevertheless, night after night they are 
capable of conveying the content of the play without superficial indica- 
tion or studied effectiveness, simply by safeguarding the truth. One 
notices that 1) they accept themselves; they open themselves, too; they 
know how to leave themselves free to receive all impressions. 2) They 
accept and relate to each other. 3) They adapt to the circumstances of 
the play with intelligence and sensitiveness. 4) They give and take 
through their senses; also through action and reaction. 5) They have 
rhythm in speech and action. 6) They are constantly in contact with 
something, whether it be an inanimate object, their partners, a thought, 
an image, or a memory. 7) As a result of all these, their emotions simply 
occur, easily, abundantly. 

There are larger vistas beyond—the completion of the Main Action, 
the grades and climaxes, the whole composition of the play. But I de- 
liberately set these aside in order to examine the intimate condition of 
the actor at work. One is rightly suspicious of readers’ digests as sub- 
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stitutes for a man’s life-long labor. But I think we can agree that the 
unit of what happens when that curtain goes up is the Moment. The 
Moment is the responsibility of the actor at work. And if I had to reduce 
the great gold vein of Stanislavsky’s mine to a single practical nugget, I 
would say—that for the actor there is no moment on the stage that 
cannot be examined and accounted for in terms of three basic elements— 
the Self, the Object, and the Action. 

The actor, like all craftsmen, brings himSelf to the work. He also 
finds himSelf in the work, and he brings back this perpetually renewed 
Self time after time, to the work. Technically, this is what I understand by 
Stanislavsky’s Relaxation, Chekhov's Feeling of Ease. You may take it 
as relaxation and leave it at that if you prefer. But for me, it is a more 
central and intimate way of feeling at home on the stage. More than that, 
it is a source of power, and inexhaustible. The Self is all we have—it is 
well to realize it, to accept it, and most importantly, to use it. Does this 
seem obvious?—then why is our stage still afflicted with tensions of all 
kinds, tensions of the body and the mind, contortions of the spirit? 
When the curtain rose on those little “pictures” of ours it was the first 
thing we sensed—these actors were not self-conscious, they were Self- 
possessed. We will return, in the end, to Self. 

Michael Chekhov prefaces one of his chapters with this remark by 
Leonardo da Vinci: “The soul desires to dwell with the body because 
without the members of the body it can neither act nor feel.” In much the 
same way, the Self needs the objective world—otherwise it has no mean- 
ing, it is like a motor idling, it is not connected. May we not think of our 
waking day (and according to the Freudians much more importantly 
our sleeping time!) as an uninterrupted succession of pictures, ideas, 
thoughts, fantasies, actualities. We are constantly seeing, even when our 
eyes are closed. The actor’s Self utilizes this fact significantly; collaborat- 
ing with the Author’s lines, and between the lines as well, he weaves a 
continuous tissue of these Objects, these “‘lies like truth,” amusing fic- 
tions, coruscating images, grim deeds and memories. He is on intimate 
terms with them, unbidden as they frequently are when they come. In 
return they “give” him something, as we say—a focus of concentration, 
a storehouse of reassurance. As long as they are alive, he is alive. That 
actor of ours, brooding off there on the side was drinking deep of this 
flow of objects; the woman Greensleeves, drawn in almost against her 
will, the victim of memories and faiths of which she herself has become 
the sacrifice—then, when they could contain themselves no more, they 
overflowed in action. 

Which is the third of our three ingredients. Action, considered thus, 
may be thought of as an expression of the energy which is set up between 
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the Self and the Object. As such it has an “oscillating” character—back 
and forth, back and forth. Is this to consider it too curiously? And are 
we discarding Stanislavsky’s orthodox dictum of desire: I want, therefore 
I act? Well—have we actors not found in practice that often and often 
even the word, desire, killeth? But isn’t desiring the electrical continuum 
of looking and seeing? “And the eyes of them both were opened and 
they knew that they were naked.” (Genesis 3,7) The Bible comes to 
the support of Prospero Alexeitch. And once we have set that energy 
going, will it be so difficult to know what we want? Again, I must warn 
you, as I warn myself, that these things must not be taken mechanically, 
lest we fall again into the error of the “old noser.” They are neither a 
formula nor a recipe. They are the shorthand, as it were, of a long ex- 
perience. Symbols. All symbols have to be earned, and paid for with the 
usual legal tender—blood, sweat, and tears. 

I hope that you will let me share with you a private experience which 
properly falls outside the limits of this discussion. And yet, not so, since 
it stemmed organically from what I was thinking about all these subjects. 
It is not accidental, that from time to time, as you noticed, I have been 
referring in one way or another to Shakespeare’s Tempest. It happens 
to be one of the plays we will do this summer at Stratford. I stand in 
awe, as all of us do, before the work of this man, the more as I have had 
to struggle with the fact of playing him. I think that as men change and 
progress, their understanding of him will progress and change. Each 
age will evaluate him in its own terms, for “others abide our question, 
thou art free.” Now, as for Tempest, I had long ago caught its “message” 
of ultimate reconciliation of man with man, in the form of an allegory 
that seemed to measure the relative goodness and spirituality of created 
things in a series of contrasts. Wisdom and brute stupidity. Disembodied 
beauty and earthbound carnality. Unworldliness and malevolence. In- 
nocence and bitter knowledge. True, these things are there, and we may 
arrange them in a gorgeous banquet of moralities, if we wish (enclosing 
a card from W.S.). But I don’t think so. Not now. It was not only for 
these things that Prospero broke his staff. The inner event had to do 
with Shakespeare’s resignation from the kingdom of poesy. This has 
been remarked before, as we know. But I can only say that for myself 
I had never felt the special poignancy, the technical poignancy, if you 
will, of this resignation, as I did while I was struggling to put down 
the ideas of this very technical paper. Beauty is truth—but truth is also 
beauty. The truth of the lifelong struggle, for the right word, the right 
cadence, the right pause (“That’s my dainty Ariel’), the right storm 
(“My brave spirit”), the right tranquillity (“Delicate Ariel, I’ll set thee 
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free for this’), the right object, the right action, the right sense of Self 
(sound of staff, breaking). 

These are the thoughts I wanted to share with you (I feel they are the 
“right” thoughts), principally to point out that they came to me as in- 
timation arising out of this whole consideration of actors’ technique. 
It’s how a craftsman’s mind works—that is how we actors find our cor- 
rect objectives. It is a matter of many levels, not one. 

Postscript on Self. ...‘There’s a homely American story. It tells of an 
Indian and a white trapper who went out hunting together. They blun- 
dered into some very wild country, farther and farther away from familiar 
surroundings and the ancestral teepee. Night was falling and the coyotes 
beginning to howl. The white man stopped and said: “Look here, Eagle 
Feather, you know what I think? I think we’re lost!” To which the noble 
savage replied: ‘Me not lost. ‘Teepee lost.” 


The Factor of Design 


By MORDECAI GORELIK 


When we were putting on Arthur Miller’s All My Sons in New Haven 
and I was talking with Arthur about the function of scene design, he 
said, ‘Don’t talk to me about stage form, scene design and all that. What 
matters in the theatre is character and situation.” I was about to say 
something in answer when a friend of Arthur’s who was present warned 
me, “Arthur is tense about the show.” So of course I dropped the subject. 
Afterwards I went to Europe, where I spent three years doing research 
for the Rockefeller Foundation. When I came back I saw Miller at his 
home. In the meantime I had read the introduction which he wrote for 
Death of a Salesman, in which he stated how much he owed to Jo 
Mielziner, who had designed that play: if it wasn’t for Jo’s contribution 
scenically the play wouldn’t have taken the form that it did, and so on, 
very laudatory. I asked, “Why did you write that, after the sort of dis- 
cussion we had?” “What discussion was that?” he asked. I reminded him 
of what he had said in New Haven, whereupon he commented, “I must 
have been a real jerk.” Well, Arthur is capable of learning—which is 
one reason why he is such a fine playwright. 

If you ask a layman, ‘‘What does the setting do in a play,” he will very 
likely reply, “It forms a background for the actors.” This is simply not 
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so, as every modern designer knows. The setting used to be a background 
—as late as the early 19th century, perhaps—but it became much more 
than that with the advent of naturalism in the theatre. It ceased to be 
a handsome painting behind the actors and became documented environ- 
ment. Environment! Something essential to the explanation of human 
behavior. We achieved that much, at least, in the period of naturalism, 
and it was a great achievement. It is something we still have, and we'll 
undoubtedly have it forever. 

But that doesn’t mean we must stop there. When my beloved teacher, 
Bobby [Robert Edmond] Jones protested as he did against naturalism, 
calling it a prose theatre and other names, I think it merited that re- 
proach. But in fact simple naturalism has long since been left behind 
as an adequate stage form. On Broadway and off, in the academic the- 
atres and the community theatres, the prevailing form today is the one 
which came after naturalism and which is generally known as symbolism. 
I can’t stop to go into the history of why it’s called that, or how it came 
about. It may be described as a kind of stripped-down naturalism, one 
that tries to give you the essence of an environment, the soul, rather 
than the carcass; a highly selective naturalism. 

There has been another advanced stage form, one which is evident 
in our musicals, for example, where more imagination is possible or, 
rather, where more imagination is permitted by the producer. It is the 
style known as theatricalism. This is what [the previous speaker] Mr. 
Pepperdine was referring to when he said we want to accept the fact 
that we are in a theatre, that the story we are witnessing was written by 
a dramatist and is being performed by actors. This is a frank acceptance 
of theatre as theatre and not the idea—which was so essential to natu- 
ralism—that we are watching life itself and are not in a theatre at all. 
I believe audiences have become tired of sitting passively in their seats 
watching events that happen on the other side of a proscenium-frame. 
There’s a kind of deadness there. That relationship was novel and sig- 
nificant once upon a time—up to forty years ago, let us say. I think 
modern audiences want the relationship between themselves and what 
happens on stage to be an immediate one, as it was, in fact, for thousands 
of years before naturalism was introduced. There is a great difference 
between proscenium theatre and the immemorial type of theatre in 
which the audience is directly related to the play. You can see the dif- 
ference at once if you look at the Ashland [Oregon] setting for Shake- 
speare, whose stage is thrust far into the audience, the audience sur- 
rounding it on three sides. 
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If you now ask in what way the modern designer looks at scenery, I 
would say that he considers that the setting acts. It doesn’t walk around 
the stage on two feet, it doesn’t sit in an armchair and it doesn’t kiss the 
heroine—but it certainly behaves in ways that affect the action. I will 
try to show you some of those ways. 

I have a seminar which I call The Scenic Imagination in honor of 
Bobby Jones, whose book, The Dramatic Imagination, is probably known 
to most of you. What I try to do is to train the imagination of the de- 
signer and of others who are interested in the purely creative side of 
stage production. I do not offer training in stagecraft. Stagecraft is well 
taken care of in the American universities: we have a theatre in almost 
every large university and in many small ones, and we have very able 
instructors who teach students how to build and paint and light stage 
settings. But what I try to teach is what to do between the time you 
pick up a script and the moment you put pencil to paper to start work 
on a design. 

I begin by asking my students to study the movements of the charac- 
ters in the play. Almost invariably a student who has had stagecraft 
training objects: “But Mr. Gorelik, isn’t that what the director does?” 
Yes, that is what the director does; and the designer, too. And the actor; 
and even the producer. There is no law that says the designer shall not 
do anything done by the director. The only time the question comes up 
is when a struggle goes on backstage between fledgling directors and de- 
signers, one of whom is always telling the other, “This is my field; keep 
out.” We all know that sort of situation; it’s a bit ridiculous and totally 
unnecessary. Stage production is a collaborative work. We get our ideas 
wherever we can. I, for one, would be grateful for a good idea from the 
janitor if he has one, and would certainly not object to getting it from 
the director. Nor does any rational director turn down the ideas of his 
designer. One thing I can say from my long experience with the Group 
Theatre is that the work there was always collaborative and hence of 
organic growth. 

I have a regular system for following the work of the actors as they 
interpret their roles. This system begins with the study of the script. 
May I explain, when I speak of a system, that I am not implying an in- 
vention of my own? What I am doing is systematizing what actually 
happens when a designer reads a script, when he confers with the direc- 
tor and when he casts about for creative ideas. To begin with, I ask the 
student, when he first picks up a script, simply to enjoy reading it—if 
it is a good script. If it has anything good, its special quality will come 
across to you the first time you read it—but perhaps never again quite so 
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vividly. It’s an odd thing, but it is almost impossible ever to regain your 
first impression. It’s like coming into a strange place; the first sensation 
is invaluable and causes an odd stimulation of the mind. That first feel- 
ing, it seems to me, is the elemental reaction that an audience gets from 
a play. Therefore I ask my students to get that feeling and get it dis- 
tinctly. 

After that the class starts analyzing the script with great care. If they 
do not read it at least three times they are kidding’ themselves if they 
think they know it. To make sure they have digested what they have 
read, I ask them to write an outline of the story in two hundred words. 
This report is a straight, journalistic, factual account of events. I want 
no editorializing, no play-analysis, no interpretation. (Some of that comes 
later, when each student is required to “justify” the play on which he 
is working—to explain why it will interest an audience.) What is wanted 
is merely: “Joe Jones arrives at such and such a place and meets Helen 
Smith and they go to some place or other and find Joe’s father, who 
doesn’t like their possible marriage,” and so on. When the two-hundred- 
word account is finished, I ask that it be boiled down to sixty words. 
You can’t do this without getting down to brass tacks about the dramatic 
meaning of the story. If you’re going to deal with drama you must know 
what the story means dramatically, and the sixty words will tell you quite 
plainly whether you have got hold of it or not. It’s really amazing how 
some people can boil down their impressions to sixty words that contain 
everything but the dramatic point. They tell you everything that hap- 
pens, but it’s like reading headlines in a newspaper and never getting 
down to the story itself: “This happens, that happens, and the other 
thing happens,” but you never know what has caused what or why. 
There are other data that have to be noted as well: in what year the ac- 
tion takes place, in what season of the year, what sort of weather, what 
time-lapses there are between scenes? Is it day or night? And if night, 
what sort of artificial light is in use, if any? 

With these facts established, you are ready to start thinking about 
the movements of the actors. This is the process known to directors as 
“blocking out” the action. You do not merely copy from the script that 
someone comes in at stage right or exits stage left, or goes to a window 
or sits on a sofa left center. Until the late 19th century, dramatists never 
gave you that much information. They never even gave you a descrip- 
tion of the setting itself: all you are likely to find in Shakespeare or 
Moliére is “a street” or “Orgon’s house,” and you have to figure out the 
details, the furniture, the entrances and exits. In making an analysis 
of the movements you watch especially for the scenes which are im- 
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portant dramatically or visually. These scenes are the first to be pro- 
vided for; I call them “the piers of a bridge,” and I think any director 
or actor will understand what I mean. The remaining scenes are transi- 
tional. The designer must think out the key scenes first, fitting in the 
transitional ones afterwards as well as he can. 

Where are the actors in these scenes? What do they do, exactly? In 
what way are they related to the various parts of the setting? The stu- 
dents make sketches of the actors in the scenes. These sketches are in- 
tended to show as vividly as possible what is going on, so that someone 
who knows nothing whatever about the story can still guess, in a general 
way, what is happening. The main action, the “verb” of the scene, should 
be there. The sketches are very crude. Even those students who are first- 
rate pictorial draftsmen are asked to draw “stick figures.” The stick 
figure is the kind that little children draw: it has a circle for the head, a 
straight line for the body, lines for the arms and legs. And if the figure 
is supposed to be a woman you add a skirt. Up to now I have permitted 
the students to indicate simple facial expressions as well, but that was 
a mistake: too many students depend on the facial expression instead 
of giving the whole pose and gesture of the figure. However, I en- 
courage the use of properties. Suppose a boy is calling on a girl. You 
show the girl in a doorway, the boy outside, and the relationship becomes 
obvious if the boy is holding a bouquet of flowers in one hand and a 
box of candy in the other. The fact that someone is going away on a 
trip is more evident if he is carrying a suitcase, and so on. 

These are crude examples, but they are good dramatic exercise; and 
the sketches often have a dramatic impact that is the envy of trained 
draftsmen. Though I no longer make such drawings myself, I continue 
to see the movements in my mind’s eye; and I am not talking for effect 
when I say that I simply cannot begin to visualize the setting in any way 
unless I can first see what the actors are doing. My imagination just does 
not start to work. It is impossible for me, any more, to design a setting 
and expect the actors to fit into it. I am a graduate of the art school of 
Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, and one fall I taught there. It is a school 
mainly for easel painters, illustrators, sculptors, and architects. I found 
it very difficult to make those boys and girls realize that when you de- 
sign stage settings you are designing for actors. The one student who 
fully grasped this in his work was a boy who did designing for their 
club theatre. The others “illustrated” the settings and counted on the 
actors to fit in. 

Documentation, once the beginning and end of naturalistic scene de- 
sign, is no longer basic; but it remains essential. How do you do docu- 
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mentation? For one thing, you do it wherever you go, trying to assimi- 
late the whole feeling of any place you visit. I’ve not gone anywhere 
without trying to see the places characteristic of the region. For example, 
when I visited Seattle, years ago, I persuaded someone to take me out to 
a logging camp; and I do not intend to overlook the lumber and planing 
mills in the neighborhood of Eugene. When I visit a foreign city I 
like to visit the local department stores, to see what goes into people’s 
houses. I have been in and out of innumerable homes, jails, ships, banks, 
hospitals, business offices and any other places that I could possibly 
get into. I also do a great deal of research at the library. In New York, 
in Los Angeles and undoubtedly in other cities the public libraries 
contain picture collections from which students can borrow. These con- 
sist of pictures of every conceivable sort, filed away and cataloged. In 
addition designers like myself have large collections of illustrated books, 
post cards and pictures clipped from magazines, books and newspapers. 

The basic relationship of the setting to the play may be summed up 
in what I call the metaphor of the setting. You all know what a metaphor 
is: it is a simile, only more active. “This man is like a lion; this woman 
is like a flower.” Those are similes. “This man is a lion; this woman is a 
flower.” Those are metaphors. I use a metaphor rather than a simile only 
because a metaphor is more dramatic. I’ve sometimes given the impres- 
sion, no doubt, that I am rather “gone” on this metaphor idea—that 
it is some quirk of mine. It may well be that not many people in the 
theatre use the word “metaphor”; but it is certainly true that that is how 
creative theatre people do their thinking. I have never had a conference 
with a director who didn’t say, “The setting should have this or that 
quality.” And when you ask what the quality should be, more exactly, 
he will get down to a simile or a metaphor. 

When I discussed the settings for The Flowering Peach, which Clif- 
ford Odets was directing, he had a metaphor for each. He said, for in- 
stance, ‘““This opening setting (a living room) is a gymnasium in which 
the characters perform verbal gymnastics, and it has a breakfast nook 
which is an icon, because there is a feeling of holiness about it.” If that 
isn’t metaphor, what is it? All I can say is, if you don’t want to call it a 
metaphor, you don’t have to, but you are using a metaphor or a simile 
just the same. You must understand that you are creating a quality of 
the setting which accords with the meaning of the play, which acts with 
the play and helps the play to be what it should be. Learning this is 
something quite different from learning stagecraft. 

I am reminded of an experience I had when I was teaching at Biar- 
ritz American University at the end of the War. This school was an 
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extraordinary place—an American university carried almost bodily across 
the Atlantic and put down in the famous resort town of Biarritz, in 
France. Its students were G.I.’s straight from the foxholes, and it had 
something like three hundred American instructors, including myself. 
The place had a theatre, among other things—a university theatre. 
There was a class in stagecraft under Ralph McGoun, of Amherst, and 
instruction in scene design, given by myself. These two classes had some 
forty people apiece, if 1 remember correctly, and I don’t believe there 
was anyone in either class who had ever been on a stage before. 

For the first week the instruction in the two classes was practically 
the same: we described what the stage looks like, how it functions, the 
different kinds of scenery, the principles of painting and lighting, and 
so on. After that week, Ralph, a fine technical director, began to go 
into all these matters in detail. I went into a discussion of metaphor, and 
the students began looking off into space. I gave them a little job of 
discovering the metaphor of the setting each of them was working on, 
and when they returned to class they were still looking off into space. 
Finally one young man, who had a lot of “fruit salad” on his uniform 
and was perhaps the most intrepid of the lot, got up and said, “Mr. 
Gorelik, we would like to know how to get the effect of rippling water 
on a backdrop. And what sort of painting you have to do to bring out 
the colors of a set.” I answered, “If that is your main interest, there is 
a class run by Mr. McGoun, and I'll be glad to give you a transfer to it 
if he will accept you.” Three of the students took advantage of the offer; 
they were accepted by Ralph and for all I know were happy ever after. 
The rest stayed where they were and had to go through a grueling but 
increasingly exciting experience of learning what a metaphor is and 
how to find it and use it. At the end of the term the boy who had asked 
that question, and who, by the way, remained in my class, came up to 
me and said, “You know, Mr. Gorelik, there is something in this here 
metaphor drill!” 

When I told Bobby Jones about this incident he had a good laugh. 
But he said, “It’s true. So many young designers think they’re designing 
when they’re merely practising stagecraft.” To suppose that scene de- 
sign consists of stagecraft is like thinking that the art of painting con- 
sists in learning how to stretch a canvas. You cannot paint on a canvas 
until it is stretched, whether you do it yourself or buy it that way at 
the store; and you have to know what pigments do on a canvas. But 
that is not the object of the art of painting; and the purpose of design- 
ing for the theatre is something different from knowing how to build, 
paint, and light. It is the creative metaphor that makes the difference. 
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It is the scenic image that transforms the mere facts of documentation 
and that causes wood, canvas, paint, and lighting-units to join in making 
a revealing statement. 

Let us consider for a moment how to arrive at a scenic metaphor. 
Maybe I can help by telling you about some of the experiences I have 
had. When we were planning All My Sons, I recall sitting around an en- 
tire afternoon with Elia Kazan, who directed this play, both of us think- 
ing about the setting and considering every aspect of it, including the 
documentation. “How much did Keller’s house cost him?” I asked. 
“Gadg” made a careful estimate of about twenty thousand dollars. I 
commented, “If this man is as well off as Arthur Miller says he is, why 
is he living in a twenty-thousand-dollar house? It’s not the house of a 
really wealthy man.” Gadg replied, “I think Keller is not the kind of 
man who moves out of the neighborhood he’s accustomed to. He bought 
this house when he was on his way up, but he is not the kind who changes 
his friends when he becomes a big shot.” 

Having settled this and similar matters of fact we went on to the 
question of “How will this setting act on stage?”’ Gadg said, “As I see 
it, it begins as a sort of Belasco setting. It has the neighborly quality 
of Keller himself, full of homely details like some tomatoes drying on 
the porch rail, maybe a couple of old wine gallon jars still hanging 
around the yard, a garden hose at the side of the house, or a washline. 
We should limit the acting area, making it intimate, with the poplar 
trees coming close to the house, so that the audience’s eyes and mind 
don’t wander away from the center of dramatic action.” He continued, 
“But at the end of the play, let us have a totally different atmosphere 
for this place. It ought to end up like a painting by Edward Hopper.” 
The paintings of Edward Hopper, if you know them, are stark Ameri- 
cana. How did we make this change? By means of spotted lighting. The 
final act is a night scene. There were two windows in the upper part of 
the house, and these were lit; there was a light in the porch ceiling that 
picked out the porch; and a blue electric bulb in the yard itself that 
gave the excuse for a wash of dim blue light over the rest of the scene. 
Thus all the Belasco touches were wiped out, and the intensification of 
the play became evident in the setting as well. 

But to get back to our afternoon’s discussion: we were looking for 
the metaphor that would pin-point the quality of the setting, and we 
could not find the answer. Next day Arthur Miller joined us, and we 
sounded him out, but we still did not get very far. Finally Gadg said, 
“When I discussed this with Harold Clurman last night, he thought the 
place ought to look like a New England church.” That observation 
floored me for awhile. Why should this scene in the back yard of an 
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ordinary home have the metaphor of a New England church? I kept 
thinking about it the rest of the day but came to no conclusion. Then I 
decided that I had better reacquaint myself with what New England 
churches look like. So I went to the Public Library and began looking 
at pictures of New England churches. They didn’t convey much to me 
either until I came across a wood-cut of a church with a churchyard next 
to it. And then it dawned on me: there was a grave in Keller’s back yard. 
You may recall that Keller’s younger son was an air pilot who was 
killed in the War; his plane crashed because it had a defective motor 
manufactured by his father. The boy’s mother had planted a tree in the 
yard in remembrance of the son. I realized that the tree was like a 
memorial at the head of a grave; in other words the boy was buried in 
the back yard; metaphorically speaking. 

All My Sons had the construction of Ibsen’s “buried scandal.” Bit by 
bit the audience learns that there is something sinister below the surface 
aspect of the story. The fact that the death of the son was due to the 
culpability of the father is something that the audience gradually dis- 
covers. For that reason the metaphor was all the more valid. 

It should be emphasized that the image which I used was not known 
to the playgoers, and it was essential that they should not know. I 
point out to my students that documentation, purely and simply, without 
an organizing image, is mere naturalism. On the other hand a metaphor 
which is obvious is expressionism. It seems to me that expressionism 
is a typical infant illness of young designers, especially in the universi- 
ties. To be expressionistic simply means to use crude poetry. Let me 
give you an example of what I mean. The first-scene setting of Shaw’s 
Man and Superman is an expensive, conservative living room. One of 
my students decided that, for him, this room had the metaphor of a 
bank vault. Since I try not to interfere with the metaphors of my stu- 
dents, I told him, “If that is what it means to you, let us see what you 
produce.” He returned with a sketch that showed, quite simply, a steel 
bank vault with some furniture in it. This would have been perfect 
designing in the days of expressionism, because that is exactly how the 
expressionist theatre worked. I said, “Do it over again and give me the 
same feeling without this kind of crude and obvious poetry. The au- 
dience should feel that the place is a bank vault, but it must not know 
that it has that quality.” That is the proper use of metaphor. 

It may interest you that when I was expert consultant in theatre for 
the U. S. Army and was visiting East Berlin in that capacity, I saw a 
performance there of All My Sons. And of course they had the setting 
that Arthur Miller describes in his stage directions. (It is true they had 
everything stage left instead of stage right. This is a mistake that is made 
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S: 
all over Europe, because they don’t know that when we say stage right 
and stage left we mean the actors’, not the audience’s right and left.) - 
They had not changed a word of the text, and the setting was literally ¥ 
what Arthur Miller asked for. Yet its quality was altogether different a 


from the quality we had in New York. It was interesting to see why. In 4 
the first place the back yard was not an intimate, cozy place. It looked 
as if it were located on an empty street corner in suburban Chicago or 
Kansas City, with space all around it; there was no evidence of neigh- 
bors; the house was a good deal better one than Kazan had in mind, ; 
and spanking new. In fact the metaphor of the whole thing was Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, something prefabricated that had come straight 
out of a mail-order catalog. The dwelling had all of those ready-made 
material things that we appreciate, but the metaphor was holding them 
up to scorn. The setting said, “This man, this contractor who steals from 
the government, has gotten himself a typical U. S. home with bathtubs, 
with showers, with all the things they are so crazy about in America— 
and look at the kind of existence that goes on there!” The very same 
setting, with an entirely different metaphor! And that metaphor was 
having its effect on everything that happened in the play. 

I hope I have succeeded in explaining that a stage setting is not mere 
background; that it is, instead, a dramatic image of environment. Too 
often, in the colleges, scene design is taught on a craft basis, as though j 
it were the same thing as scenic technical direction. Student designers are 
less prone to regard the setting as sheer documentation; on the other 
hand they indulge rather typically in the sort of crass and obvious styli- 
zation known as expressionism. Poetic imagery is indeed necessary, but 
the metaphor that is used should be in profound and subtle accord with 
the play. You will know the good designer by the appropriate, dynamic 
metaphor he chooses and by the skill with which he makes use of it. 


The Factor of Direction 


By SAMUEL SELDEN 


The art of Theatre is an art of change. It is changing continuously. 
It changes in matters pertaining to substance and to form. It changes 
in structure. For example, take that element of theatrical art which is 
the work of the “director.” 
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Today when we hear that a new Tennessee Williams play will be 
staged by Elia Kazan, a Shakespearean work produced by Tyrone Guth- 
rie, or a musical extravaganza “put on” by Joshua Logan, we are not 
surprised by the news at all. It seems to us to be quite natural that a 
dramatic enterprise should be guided by a man who is trained for its 
preparation. The fact is, however, that the emergence of the director 
as a separate and distinct craftsman in the theatre is a comparatively 
recent event. There have always been general administrators, of course. 
In the early years they were priests or lay members of the community 
assigned to the actors as producers. Later, the guide was often the lead- 
ing performer of the playing group. Sometimes the stage manager was 
employed as a kind of traffic officer to keep the actors from running into 
each other and to see that the people behind the footlights assembled 
themselves into pleasing and orderly patterns of motion and tableau. 
The director as director—an authority charged with responsibilities 
beyond the making of attractive stage pictures—didn’t come to the fore 
until the end of the nineteenth century. 

We associate his appearance with two important developments, one 
dramatic and the other mechanical. The first was the rise of the rebel, 
the so-called ‘‘free,” theatres of Germany, France, and Russia. In the 
middle of these groups, spurring them on and at the same time super- 
vising their efforts, were the pioneer directors, such men as Otto Brahm 
of the Freie Biihne, André Antoine of the Théatre Libre, and Konstan- 
tin Stanislavsky of the Moscow Art Theatre. They were men who served 
as something more than just inspirers or administrators. They were the 
principal guides to the interpretation of a dramatic script, the coér- 
dinators of acting, the conductors of a group effort toward the achieve- 
ment of a unified performance. 

The second development which pushed the director into prominence 
was Thomas A. Edison’s invention of the incandescent lamp in 1877. 
This lamp greatly increased the flexibility of stage lighting. The in- 
tensity of each lamp could be raised or diminished by a dimming device. 
It could be housed in a box with a lens for a wide or narrow beam. It 
could flood a scene or pick out for emphasis a single face. It could pro- 
vide color in many tints and shades. Just as soon as it became apparent 
that there could be such a thing as “atmospheric illumination” in the 
theatre, artists began to conceive of “mood settings,’—scenery bathed 
in lighting which evoked certain kinds of emotion 
inspired the writing of psychological drama. 

It has been amply demonstrated that actors like to work on moody 
characters. They take to them as cats do to catnip! The psychological 
experience, however, is very much inclined to be a personal affair, and 


and these in turn 
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a stageful of actors burrowing busily but separately into problems of 
psychological expression is apt to breed a kind of schizophrenia. Hence 
the need for an objective codrdinator who can help the actors dig into 
their minds but will see to it that what they bring out of the murky 
depths is clearly and properly integrated in action which the spectator 
can understand and enjoy. 

The man who has come forward to take charge of the affairs of psy- 
chological drama has become a guide for every other kind of drama. He 
has been borrowed by motion pictures, radio and television in which 
fields the director has assumed powers close to dictatorial. Here we are 
discussing just the director in the theatre, in which fortunately some 
democracy still remains. 

What are the present functions of the director? Just what does Elia 
Kazan attempt to achieve when he puts on A Streetcar Named Desire, 
or Tyrone Guthrie try to do when he produces Hamlet, or Joshua Logan 
seek to accomplish when he stages South Pacific? ‘The best way to an- 
swer this, I think, is to examine that strange and wonderful organism 
which we call “the theatre” and see just what are its several active mem- 
bers. 

It seems to me that we can view the active body of the theatre as be- 
ing divided like Gaul into three parts. And all three of them have to 
be dealt with by the director—not as a general, not as a lawyer, but as 
an artist. The first of the parts is a playwright. He is the original con- 
ceiver of some characters for a story: a woman by the name of Blanche 
DuBois, who was once the beloved daughter of a wealthy and respected 
landowner in Louisiana but who has fallen on evil days; or a Prince 
of Denmark who is grieving over the untimely death of his father, the 
King; or a group of sailors and army nurses on an island in the Pacific 
during war time. The playwright is also the deviser of a story: the se- 
quence of events that occur when Blanche DuBois visits her sister and 
her Polish brother-in-law in New Orleans; or when the Prince tries to 
find out if his uncle murdered his father; or when one of the army nurses 
—the most interesting one, the cute one with a sense of humor who can 
sing—falls in love with a Frenchman. 

The second part of the theatre is the actors. They are the men and 
women who are trained to interpret the original concepts of the play- 
wright in visible and audible figures, and to make their interactions 
clear and exciting, in accordance with the intention of the author: a 
visible and audible Blanche DuBois fussing with her sister and being 
seduced by her brother-in-law; Prince Hamlet trying to probe the guilt 
of his uncle by making him watch a play; the young American nurse 
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singing shyly to the Frenchman and observing him with his children 
lovingly. 


Wonder how Id feel, 
Living on a hillside, 
Looking on an ocean, 
Beautiful and still. 


We are not alike; 

Probably I’d bore him. 

He’s a cultured Frenchman— 
I’m a little hick. 

The third part of the theatre is that body of people for whom the 
playwright and the actors do all their work. That is the audience. 

Why is it in the playhouse? The dramatist was impelled to write his 
script. The idea for it was bursting to be expressed, or he had to make 
some money—quite possibly both. ‘The actors have to be on the stage. 
By performing there they are earning their livelihood. But none of this 
is true of the audience. It is where it is only because it wants to be there. 
Why does it want to be there? 

The audience has many desires. Some of the spectators have guests, 
perhaps, whom they wish to entertain; some of them would like to show 
off to their friends a new hair-do or a new dress; some of them want to 
have an excuse to go out to dinner or, if they have already had dinner 
at home, to leave the dishes unwashed! These are the more frivolous 
reasons for the audience’s being in the theatre. The principal desires 
are, I believe, three very basic human ones. The first is the wish to get 
away from the humdrum routine of an office or of a home and to join 
a group of people like oneself in a place of festivity. The theatre is a 
house designed for a social gathering in an atmosphere of good will 
and with a promise of excitement. Whether or not the play which the 
spectator came to see finally turns out to be as good as he had hoped 
it would be, he will remember afterwards the friendly, well-dressed peo- 
ple who milled around the lobby and the air of bright expectancy which 
filled the auditorium before the show began. 

The second desire of the spectator is centered in the drama. Every 
spectator wants to be emotionally stimulated. The greatest distress which 
any one of us can experience—and it is a distress which unfortunately 
we have much of the time—is the discomfort of having no feeling at all. 
Feeling is one of the things which the spectator comes to the theatre 
to find. The doctors tell us that the exercise of the emotions is absolutely 
necessary for healthful living. Unless a man or woman periodically gets 
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his feelings stirred, he worries about himself. He believes himself to be 
abnormal and he gets depressed about it. In the darkness of the un- 
lighted auditorium, however, the spectator can watch action and listen 
to words which move him inwardly, and there he can let go of himself 
in a free expression of joy or sorrow without fear of embarrassment. He 
can gasp with wonder, he can cry with grief, he can laugh with amuse- 
ment or stamp his feet with pleasure—and after the experience is over 
and the lights have come up in the auditorium again he can leave the 
theatre with a glow of well-being, even if the drama he has seen has 
been a sad one. The sadness does not matter so long as there has been a 
feeling that something of importance has happened. 

The spectator can do all this if the performance he has come to see 
is effective. If it is not, and if he is not emotionally exercised, he feels 
cheated. He many be so upset by the personal injury done to him by 
that lack of stirring that he will refuse to speak to anyone connected 
with the writing or the staging of the show for the whole of the follow- 
ing week. He may wish never to see him again. 

The third desire of the spectator is for something beyond the titilla- 
tion of his feelings. This is for an intellectual illumination. He does not 
always get it from the performance of the play, but when he does have it 
he is profoundly grateful. Then the experience of viewing A Streetcar 
Named Desire is something more than just “seeing a show.” The spec- 
tator feels that he has gained a new insight into the mind of the world’s 
Blanche DuBois’s. ‘The Hamlets become more understandable, and they 
reveal qualities of nature which the spectator can admire, or be afraid 
of, or possibly even hold in affection. South Pacific is more—at least a 
little more—than just a group of funny lines and a string of sweet notes 
of music. It says something about the values of human kindness in a 
time of war. The effect of this recognition adds to the glow which the 
spectator feels as he leaves the playhouse. 

You will notice that in talking about the three dramatic factors with 
which the director has to deal, I have made no mention at all of the 
scenic elements of the production. I have omitted them, not because | 
regard them as being in any way unimportant—the visual indication 
of place, the shape and color of the costumes, and the lighting which 
completes the sense of environment for the action, are of course essen- 
tial parts of the total performance. There can be no doubt about this. 
Upon the kind of design they received depends a basic interpretation of 
the play as a whole. They help the audience to see at once whether 
the drama on the stage is something to be viewed as humorous, or tragic, 
or romantic, or mysterious; and they explain a lot about the physical, 
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intellectual, and spiritual nature of the characters in the story. My only 
reason for bypassing a discussion of the director’s relationship to the 
artists charged with the creation of environment is that I want to keep 
this talk as simple as possible, and I feel that the first responsibilities 
in the threatre are to the three people I have already mentioned: the 
playwright, the actor, and the spectator. 

We say that the audience is in the theatre to have certain wants satis- 
fied. The dramatic craftsmen—the playwright and the actor—are there 
to see that the desires are met. Thus we see in the theatre a triangle 
made up of three factors: a playwright, an actor, and a spectator. In 
the center of the triangle is the man we call the “stage director.” It is 
his function to serve all three of the factors, to help them reach an 
achievement. 

As the representative of the playwright, the director steeps himself in 
the thoughts and feelings of the play. He is a trained visualizer of the 
dramatic script. Often he notes missing parts, details of character and 
story which the playwright has overlooked; or changes of line or panto- 
mime which could be worked out to make the dramatic presentation 
more effective. Then, during the long period of the rehearsal, he leads 
the company of the actors in a faithful interpretation of the script. He 
makes it his responsibility to see that the playwright’s intentions are 
properly and movingly realized. 

For the actor, the director serves as his out-front eyes and ears, sensing 
for the actor what the actor, because of his peculiar position on his 
platform, cannot see and hear about himself. On the basis of his obser- 
vations he gives encouragement and also advice to the actor. He tells 
him what details of voice and bodily action to bring out, what to sub- 
due, and how to achieve an effective unity with all the other factors on 
the stage. Especially he helps the actor to reveal the inner nature of the 
character which the actor is trying to depict, and to make this character 
contribute step by step to the unfolding of the story as a whole. 

As the representative of the spectator, the director gives his first at- 
tention to the surroundings. He checks the auditorium to see that it is 
properly ventilated and comfortably heated. I have attended a perform- 
ance, otherwise excellent, which was spoiled for me just because the 
management had forgotten to cut off the radiators after the audience 
had gathered. Everyone nearly smothered and, in that condition, gave 
practically no attention whatsoever to the beautiful show which the 
actors and director had so painstakingly prepared. 

Then the director looks over the lobby. Is it clean and cheerful? He 
checks the rest rooms. Are they in working order? Are there sufficient 
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lights? Are there enough chairs where they should be? Some playgoers like 
to stand up during the intermissions. Some would prefer to sit down to 
talk. What about the parking facilities? Looking after such matters would 
seem to belong wholly to the managerial department of the theatre. It 
is true that the control of the comfort of the audience properly does 
belong here. However, it seems to me that the director also should take 
an interest in these matters, that he should be alert to what is being 
done to make the surrounding conditions for the spectator as favorable 
as possible—and to call the attention of the management to points 
pertaining to this comfort which may have been overlooked. 

The director more than anyone else in the whole organization of the 
playhouse must see that the right kind of conditions obtain for the spirit 
of brightness, of festivity, lifted to its highest possible level for all the 
people who come to see his drama. 

Now the director is ready to serve his function as the audience's rep- 
resentative with regard to the play itself. He sits in the auditorium 
through the rehearsal period trying to anticipate the expectations, the 
responses—the delight and the disappointments—of the man who will 
occupy the same seat during a performance. As he watches the play 
in process of growth he talks to himself. He asks himself questions. 
“This characterization is flat!” he says to himself. “It fails to take me 
out of myself; it doesn’t transport my imagination to the stage and draw 
it into the body and mind of that human figure moving up there. Why? 
Is it because the actor hasn’t dug deeply enough into the personality 
he is trying to portray?” Or the director says, ‘“This scene doesn’t stir 
me. Why? Is it because the actor is falling short in his responses to the 
environment or to the other people in his group?” Or the director may 
make another comment: ‘This action doesn’t seem to be going any- 
where! What does it mean? Can it be that the actor’s mind isn’t clear 
about his purpose? What can I do to help him see it?”” When the director 
finds his answer to this question he tries to do something about it—so 
that the coming spectator will be statisfied. 

Thus the modern stage director is both guardian and guide. He is a 
creative artist who cultivates the imagery of the playwright, and helps 
the actor to translate it into something richer, more fully effective, than 
it would be without his hand in the process. He is not the primary play- 
maker in the theatre, but he is an important—a very important—leader 
in the filling out of the other craftsmen’s creations, and he is above all 
things a co6drdinator of their efforts. 

The twentieth-century theatre is a theatre of great diversity. We create 
plays today in the molds of Realism, Classicism, Expressionism, Lyri- 
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cism, Surrealism, and many other “isms.” There are comedies, tragedies, 
straight dramas, operas, operettas, and popular musical plays. The com- 
positions are acted and produced in an equal number of styles on—or 
in—all kinds of stages, indoors and out: Proscenium, Arena, Horseshoe, 
and Open, Apron, or amphitheatre. Some of these stages are single, some 
double or even triple structures. Some are small, some are large. The 
director of the 1960’s, unless he wants to make himself a specialist— 
which would be very unwise—has to be a very flexible artist indeed. 

One of the most interesting of the new developments in direction has 
taken place in the realm of the open-air theatre. Every year now histor- 
ical dramas are presented on big outdoor stages in North Carolina, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Dakota. There have been 
similar plays in the cities of Pittsburgh and Washington, and in Florida 
and Illinois. Paul Green’s The Lost Colony, on Roanoke Island, North 
Carolina, deals with Sir Walter Raleigh’s plans for the colonization of 
the New World and the efforts of the settlers to establish a community 
in the wilderness. Green’s The Common Glory at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, takes that part in the life of Thomas Jefferson when that patriot 
was leading not only the arms, but also the minds of his fellow Virginians 
through the agony of the Revolution. Kermit Hunter’s Unto These Hills 
tells the story of the Cherokee Indians’ “Trail of Tears” and their strug- 
gle to achieve the right to become citizens in the young nation of the 
United States. All of these shows are presented with a lot of action, 
singing and dancing. 

I am especially interested in the forms which have evolved in these 
pageant plays—or “symphonic plays” as they are sometimes called—be- 
cause I have spent nineteen years directing them, and I think that they 
have a great future in this country. The amphitheatres in which the 
historical dramas are performed are all designed specifically for them. 
The typical plan has a seating section arranged in steeply climbing tiers, 
capable of holding an audience of 1200 to 2500 people. The acting area 
consists of a large central stage, flanked by two side stages which hug 
the sides of the lower part of the auditorium, and are connected by 
ramps to the main stage. If the width of this central space is 60 feet (it 
may be more), and the side stages are each about 30 feet wide, the whole 





of the linked acting areas extends 120 feet—all of it within easy sight 
and hearing of every part of the auditorium. 

In most of the theatre plans, the main stage is framed, right and left, 
by high proscenium walls, in front of which are the side stages. An in- 
teresting departure from this arrangement is the Hunter’s Hill Theatre 
at Gatlinburg, Tennessee (for Hunter’s Chucky Jack). Here there is no 
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break of any kind between side and center stages. Certain scenic elements 
are permanent, and the regular instruments for the close-in side light- 
ing of the middle area are concealed, on the left by a log house, and on 
the right by a palisade. 

Scenery is shifted by many different devices: wagons, turntables, mod- 
ified jack-knives, and the old reliable cleat and lash line. Commonly 
there is at least one dominant feature which stays put, such as the large 
log chapel on the stage of The Lost Colony. Other flats and set pieces 
which are placed around and related to this are able, with the aid of 
changing lights, to suggest a wide variety of dramatic environments. 
The stage for Wilderness Road has a whole mountain on it. In an early 
scene, children sit on one part of the slope to watch a village square 
dance; in another scene a funeral party stands on a bit of it to face an 
open grave beyond; and in still another, platoons of Union and Con- 
federate soldiers fight a lively battle along its edge, behind it and over 
its top. 

One of the most intriguing of the director’s problems in this kind of 
drama is the handling of crowd scenes. Experience will show him how 
to play them like music. He will bring them on as a mass, as a single 
personality, or in groups, each a little different from the other. The 
component parts can enter from one wing, or two wings, or up stage 
and down stage, and on different levels. And there are always ready the 
side stage areas. Parades can enter from the woods away up a bank and 
proceed down onto the main stage, and, if necessary, away up and off 
the opposite bank. Crowds can walk, they can run, they can dance, they 
can chant, they can mutter, they can shout, or sing—freely, for they are 
outdoors. 

Among the interesting things the director learns is the way to make 
single figures suggest a movement for whole groups of people who can- 
not shift from the area in which they are stationed. There is a moment 
in The Lost Colony when the settlers, cold, hungry and, as they believe, 
deserted, are huddled in front of the chapel. They must be there for 
the scene which immediately follows, While the settlers are in this posi- 
tion a frozen sentinel on the parapet above looses his footing and 
plunges down screaming into the group. One boy near him leaps up 
and, running in a wide circle around the group, goes into the arms of 
an older woman on the other side. What he does alone suggests vividly 
what all are feeling. In Wilderness Road, a group of Southern sympa- 
thizers have just received the news about the Secession. All break into 
the singing of “Dixie.” However, the young man who runs clear down 
the right bank of the theatre, then the whole width of the main stage 
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to seize a girl and swing her into a dance, is the detail in the picture 
which most surely indicates the spirit of the scene. 

These are only a few of the visual elements with which the director 
can deal imaginatively. In the field of sound he has a whole new range 
of effects he can experiment with. Solo voices can be pitted against group 
voices, group voices against other group voices, men against women, old 
persons against children—the opportunities are endless. 

The man or the woman who has an ambition to be a director of any 
kind of play must be ready to meet many challenges. He must be a 
person of many parts. 


He must have a good background of literary knowledge. 

He must be a man or woman of the world, knowing many things about 
many different kinds of people. 

He must have a sensitive ear for, and good training in, the composition 
of sounds—the contrasting and balancing of voices and the handling of 
musical elements. 

He must be a master picture-maker. 

He must be a stage engineer. 

He must be a wise, patient, understanding administrator. 

Above all things, he must be completely dependable. If he promises to put 
on a show, somehow, “come hell or high water,” he will see to it that 
that show goes on—and that it will be ready on the night originally 
agreed upon. 


In this connection I want to read a part of a letter from a young lady 
whom I know. She is describing a production of hers in a small college 
in California: 


I thought you might be interested in a “run-down” on my production of 
The Male Animal. About ten days before opening, the proverbial “all hell 
broke loose.” Sparing you minor disturbances, which were to be expected, 
the following actually happened: the leading man’s five year old child 
was hit by a car and died; the leading lady’s son was put in the hospital 
with concussion and loss of equilibrium; the best supporting actor was 
transferred to another part of the state, jobwise; the house manager de- 
veloped hepatitis; another actor quit college to join some “youth for 
Christ” movement without telling me; the furniture store burned down 
with our proposed-to-borrow furniture. All that I could have weathered, 
but the worst is yet to report. My technical director went “berserk” and 
ruined the workshop and scenery and had to be committed! So, I had 
wildly to make scenery virtually all alone, with the limp aid of my Fresh- 
men students and the school handyman ...doing so every moment I 
wasn’t in class teaching or directing at night. Needless to say, this has 
been a nightmare.... The show was fairly good, despite our woes. 


Knowing the director of this production as I do, I am certain that the 
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“show” was more than just “fairly good.” I am confident that the young 
lady would see to it that it was really good. 

I once heard the English director, Cecil Clovelly, discussing the dif- 
ference between the amateur and the professional in the theatre. The 
difference had little to do with talent, he maintained, and nothing what- 
soever to do with the question as to whether or not the person being 
evaluated was being paid a salary for what he was doing. It was wholly 
a matter of dependability. The professional was someone you could al- 
ways count on. In the light of this definition I think we can say without 
any danger of argument that the director of the production of The Male 
Animal just described is a professional. She contracted to put on a play 
and, in spite of difficulties, she got it done! 

When I think of this young lady’s behavior I find myself remember- 
ing my course in directing at UCLA and the hundred and one excuses 
which students tend to bring in for not having their scenes ready. ‘The 
director overslept. The group couldn't find a rehearsal room. An actress 
went out of town. An actor got a sore foot. Someone lost his script. For 
the young director in each case the excuse doubtless seems very reason- 
able. But suppose this same person had been under contract to get his 
show on for an audience. What would he have done? If his performance 
was not ready, would he have come before the curtain and made a sim- 
ilar excuse to the audience? Would the audience have accepted it? That 
I doubt very much! 

One of the greatest of the requirements of a director is that he be 
willing to work in anonymity. The chief attention of the spectator goes, 
naturally, to the actor. The director should never be jealous of him. 
Ironically enough, the more effective the performance on the stage, 
the more apt the audience is to regard the excellency of the playing and 
to think little of the man who put the performance together. This is 
only what should be. If a director’s vanity is such that he cannot get a 
full enjoyment out of planning a performance—working with a group 
of actors to build something of beauty and eloquence out of their bodies 
and voices—and finds himself worrying instead about the relative im- 
portance of himself and his players, he will have a very miserable time 
in directing plays and should seek a different profession. 

In this connection I find myself thinking frequently of Robert Edmond 
Jones who was one of the most sensitive and able, as well as one of the 
most dedicated, artists of the American theatre who ever lived. He used 
to say that he was most content when his settings (he created many beau- 
tiful ones) fitted a performance so perfectly that they were not noticed 
at all. When he found the spectators commenting on a particular design 
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he felt that somehow he had failed to do the right thing in it. Either 
the design was so poor that it was distracting, or it was so good—so 
powerful in shape or color—that it was stealing attention from the act- 
ing. In a foreword to his book, Drawings for the Theatre, he declared 
that a finished scene is one that causes an audience to remark to itself 
as the curtain rises, not, “What a magnificent picture!” but “Jt is evi- 
dent that this play we are about to see is no common play. It ts evident 
that these men and women who will appear before us are no common 
mummers. These are actors, seers, sayers. Let us honor them. For by 
their inspiration they intimate immortality.” 

If at the close of the performance the audience has this kind of at- 
titude toward the actors it has seen, then the director, like Mr. Jones’s 
designer, has achieved his purpose. Then he is more than a showman: 
he is an artist! 








Webster’s Italian Tragedies 


By IRVING RIBNER 


When we consider John Webster’s achievement as a dramatist we 
are struck by a general mediocrity, suddenly relieved in the middle of 
his career by two plays, written in quick succession, of a brilliance and 
power virtually unequalled in his age. The White Devil and The 
Duchess of Malfi were composed in 1612 and 1613, following a period 
of uninspired collaboration with Dekker, Heywood and others; they 
were followed by some further independent work and by renewed col- 
laboration with Middleton, Heywood and Rowley, but never again, 
working either alone or with others, did Webster approach the aesthetic 
range of his two Italian tragedies. They seem to represent the artist’s 
concentrated attempt to express a tragic vision which he imperfectly 
perceived in The White Devil, but realized fully in The Duchess of 
Malfi, after which his career could only culminate in anti-climax. He 
had nothing more to say. 

Webster’s tragedies are a search for moral order in the uncertain 
and chaotic world of Jacobean skepticism, an age which could no longer 
accept without question the postulates of order and degree so dear to 
the Elizabethans. In The White Devil Webster creates a poetic impres- 
sion of this world with its inherent contradictions, but he can find in 
his story no pattern to relate good and evil and provide a basis for 
morality. In the heroic death of his heroine, her preservation even in 
evil of her “integrity of life,” however, he is able to excite admiration 
and thus to leave his audience with the impression that there is at least 
one certain value, if attainable only in death, in a world seemingly 
without value. In The Duchess of Malfi Webster goes on to explore 
the implications of this value. If death may reveal an inherent nobility 
in human life, such nobility is real, and it may be the basis of a moral 
order. In The Duchess of Malfi we see a new morality emerging in the 
final act out of evils more chilling in their horror than those of the 
earlier play. This search for moral order links Webster to Shakespeare 
in the highest range of tragedy, and to fully perceive Webster’s achieve- 
ment we must see his later play as the exploration of a value postulated 
in the earlier one and as the final resolution of the problem with which 
both plays are concerned. 

The Italian tragedies have been celebrated for their unity of tone and 
temper, for their realism of characterization in spite of a glaring weak- 
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ness in psychological motivation, and for the brilliance of their dramatic 
verse. ‘They have been criticized for their plot construction, with its 
gross improbabilities, and for a concern with “perfection of detail rather 
than general design” which has made it difficult for most critics to find 
even in these greatest of Webster's plays such thematic unity as may be 
found, for instance, in the tragedies of Chapman or Tourneur. T. S. 
Eliot has called Webster “a very great literary and dramatic genius di- 
rected toward chaos,” and Clifford Leech (John Webster, p. 65) ex- 
presses a common judgment when he writes that The Duchess of Malfi 
“is blurred in its total meaning. It is a collection of brilliant scenes, whose 
statements do not ultimately cohere.” The final act of this play has been 
called an unnecessary and anti-climactic extension of what should have 
ended with the death of the heroine. 

We do no justice to Webster’s achievement in these plays while, like 
F. L. Lucas, we regard the dramatist as a naturalistic artist following 
sordid historical narratives for their own sake, the sum of his greatness 
being in “atmosphere, its poetry, and two or three supreme scenes.” 
These plays, like the greatest tragedies of their age, have an ethical 
and an allegorical dimension. They are symbolic works, and if their 
poetry is great it is because of its perfection as the instrument by which 
the artist reveals a vision of man’s relation to the forces of evil in the 
world and affords a basis for renewed acceptance of life which is tragic 
reconciliation. The most serious error that critics of Webster have com- 
mitted has been to regard him as a dramatist lacking in moral vision, 
and therefore incapable of more than a partial view of human experi- 
ence, content to limit his genius within the bounds of a philosophically 
barren tradition of revenge tragedy. 

In The White Devil Webster is concerned with the deception of ap- 
pearances, the unreality of the world in which man must live, and with 
the shallowness of the conventional moral order. The play is a dramatic 
symbol of moral confusion, the impossibility of distinguishing appear- 
ance from reality in a world in which evil wears always the mask of 
virtue and virtue the mask of evil. In this world morality seems impos- 
sible, but in The Duchess of Malfi Webster reveals how it may be pos- 
sible in spite of this world. Webster's cosmic view is not the optimistic 
one of Hooker, Shakespeare or Heywood. Although there are constant 
references to Heaven and Hell in his plays, Webster’s world is ‘‘a mist,” 
without order or design, and with no certainty of a divine providence 
directing the affairs of men in accord with a perfect scheme. The two 
plays taken together, however, do not reveal a philosophy of negation 
or despair, for Webster's concern is with the ability of man to survive 
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in such a world without direction, to maintain his human worth in spite 
of all. This is a profoundly moral concern, for morality need not be 
based upon faith in divine order. Webster bases his upon faith in human 
integrity and in the nobility to which human life can aspire in spite of 
the disorder which surrounds it. 


I 


Both the dramatic action and the poetic imagery of The White Devil 
accent the motif of deception and false appearance; evil wears always the 
mask of good, and good disguises itself as evil, so that at last the two are 
indistinguishable. ‘This ambiguity is implicit in the play’s title, and it 
is maintained by an imagery comprised of polar opposites: ““Sweetmeats 
which rot the eater... Poisoned perfumes... Shipwrecks in calmest 
weather” (III,ii, 84-6). False appearance is stressed in the first speech 
of the play: “Your wolf no longer seems to be a wolf / Than when she’s 
hungry” (I,i, 8-9). Vittoria herself, the symbol of this confusion, is com- 
pared to the apples of Sodom which turn to soot and ashes when they 
are tasted (IIIL,ii, 68-71). A recurring symbol is that of the yew tree, 
whose beauty and fair height are rooted in corruption. Beauty is the 
product of disease and decay, and this beauty is in turn the destroyer of 
life, the creator of new disease in an endless cycle. Vittoria’s beauty, 
shining through her evil, is the symbol of this meaningless uncertain 
condition of humanity. 

When she is guilty of her greatest sins she is most able to arouse the 
admiration of the audience by her defiance and heroic grandeur. But 
while we admire Vittoria we know that she lies, and the Cardinal, in 
pointing to her falsehood, underlines the confusion of appearance with 
reality for which she stands: “Well, well, such counterfeit jewels / Make 
true ones oft suspected” (III,ii, 145-6). Our sense of moral ambivalence 
is reinforced when we find the Cardinal, Vittoria’s judge, as the author 
of the Machiavellian deception by which Francesco de Medici will ac- 
complish his revenge (IV,i, 14 ff.). In the Cardinal’s book lurk all of the 
evils of the world, a catalogue of villainies robed in seeming virtue (IV,i, 
48-67). The Cardinal stands for a religion which is the source of policy, 
and this policy Francesco will use to destroy Vittoria. The Cardinal’s 
judging of Vittoria becomes a mockery of justice; his very existence an 
implicit denial of moral order. 

There are virtuous characters in The White Devil—Cornelia, Isabella, 
Marcello—but real as their virtue may be, it appears to the world cloaked 
in evil. Isabella’s love for Brachiano must express itself in her pretense 
that she is the evil destroyer of their marriage. Her “piteous and rent 
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heart” will appear to the world as evil; her brother will call her “‘a foolish, 
mad / And jealous woman” (II,i, 266-7). In the same manner, the ma- 
ternal love of Cornelia expresses itself through her lies to protect the 
murderer of the very son she mourns. Marcello sees his own death as 
just punishment for the sins of his family; he cannot escape the evil 
from which he springs. Even the young Giovanni, attempting to restore 
order at the end of the play, is closely related to the very evils he seeks 
to destroy, for he is the son of Brachiano, and when he asks, “You 
bloody villains, / By what authority have you committed / This mas- 
sacre?” the answer is “By thine... Yes, thy uncle, / Which is a part of 
thee, enjoined us to’t” (V,vi, 284-7). Even the child shares in the cor- 
ruption of a world where truth seems impossible, where good and evil 
cannot be distinguished, and where the only moral law appears to be 
a nemesis punishing sin with new sin in a never ending cycle. Of this 
cosmic view Vittoria is symbolic; she stands for the beauty which de- 
stroys: 

Your beauty! O, ten thousand curses on’t. 

How long have I beheld the devil in crystal! 

Thou hast led me, like an heathen sacrifice, 

With music, and with fatal yokes of flowers 

To my eternal ruin. 

(IV,ii, 88-92) 

So speaks Brachiano, reflecting the plight of man who cannot distinguish 
appearance from reality, who is led into evil by his vain pursuit of what 
seems to be good. The enigma of Vittoria’s greatness in spite of her cor- 
ruption is a dramatic symbol of the paradox which is the play. 

Vittoria has been as beautiful as she has been evil; the dramatist has 
maintained towards her a moral ambivalence, and when she dies with 
courage and defiance, preserving her “integrity of life’ to the very last, 
we share imaginatively in a sense of heroism, of pride in the human con- 
dition, be it what it may. This sense of the heroic partially counteracts 
the feeling of despair created by the vision of an uncertain and chaotic 
world we have beheld; it generates a pride in life itself. Delio offers a 
key to both plays in the final words of The Duchess of Malfi: “Integrity 
of life is fame’s best friend, / Which nobly (beyond death) shall crown 
the end” (V,v, 145-6). Vittoria’s “integrity of life” is the source of pride, 
and this pride growing out of evil is a reflection of the paradox in the 
play’s title, that there may be good implicit in the darkest evil. There is 
a suggestion here which Webster is to develop further in The Duchess 
of Malfi: that while we exalt the fact of life itself we may escape the 
chaos of a disordered world. In The White Devil we see an evil woman 
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partially redeemed by her “integrity of life,” but we do not see the 
social consequences which such integrity may have, its power to afford 
a basis for morality. In his next play Webster goes on to show in symbolic 
terms the power of a pride in life to destroy the world’s evils and to 
justify the fact of human existence in a world seemingly without other 
value. By this celebration of “integrity of life,” Webster does not postu- 
late a static human personality or glorify the ability of man to perse- 
vere in evil as well as good. 

Rather, he celebrates a heroic pride in the human condition which 
can win some victory even to an evil Vittoria, but which, when em- 
bodied in a virtuous Duchess of Malfi, can have power to effect a re- 
generation of the social order. Vittoria in this defiance stands for life, 
as her brother, Flamineo stands for death: “You are, I take it, the grave- 
maker” (V,iv, 74) his mother says to him. His role is to deliver death di- 
rectly to others as he does to Camillo and Marcello, to instigate action 
which will lead to death as he does for Brachiano, and to show the 
others how to die when it is his own turn. For him death is the only 
certainty in a world full of deception and uncertainty, the only truth 
of which man is capable: 

Prosperity doth bewitch men seeming clear, 

But seas do laugh, show white, when rocks are near. 

We cease to grieve, cease to be fortune’s slaves, 

Nay cease to die by dying. 

(V,vi, 250-3) 

Unlike Brachiano, who strives for the goodness he sees in the love of 
Vittoria and is led instead into desecration and death, Flamineo accepts 
the world as a place of horror where felicity is never more than sorrow 
in disguise, and he welcomes death as the final certainty which ends man’s 
slavery to such a world. Too many commentators have equated Fla- 
mineo’s view of the world with Webster’s tragic vision, but Flamineo 
stands only for the negation from which Webster seeks to escape. Fla- 
mineo represents the death force which Webster will oppose with a 
force of life, sketched faintly in Vittoria and more surely in the Duchess 
of Malfi. In the contrast between Vittoria and Flamineo, two figures of 
evil, Webster foreshadows what he is to develop more fully in the later 
play where the Duchess will oppose the prir ciple of life to the death- 
world represented by her brothers, with the imagery of their speeches 
underlining these symbolic functions, and with Bosola moving from 
the one side to the other, as Flamineo now is incapable of moving. 

Flamineo is a Bosola incapable of growth. In a world in which he sees 
morality as impossible he seeks to prosper by a deliberate cultivation 
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of the immoral. Like Shakespeare’s Iago and Edmund he stands for the 
negation of order and harmony in the universe, for man without links 
either to God or his fellow men. He assumes the traditional role of the 
malcontent, exposing the evils of the world while he offers them as justi- 
fication for his own “Machiavellian policy.” Like Bosola, he comes upon 
the stage as one who has suffered through the world’s evil, who has never 
prospered, but who now seeks to better his position by accepting the 
values of a universe without direction or moral law. He will live by 
“policy,” denying all human ties. The “Machiavel” by Webster's day 
had become a conventional stage figure, a symbol for opposition to the 
moral order which cloaked itself in a mask of virtue. It stood for dissimu- 
lation. This is the code by which Flamineo lives, but it leads him to the 
same death which awaits his virtuous brother, Marcello. 

There is no heroic quality in Flamineo’s world. His speeches are full 
of cynicism, dwelling always on the base and sordid in human life; 
it is fitting that he be a pander. In his evil there is no “integrity of life,” 
for the ‘“Machiavel” to attain his ends must practice policy, seem to be 
what he is not, striking always under the guise of friendship. He is a 
mirror of the very indirection and confusion of the world he excoriates 
and which at last destroys him, but he never deceives himself. He ac- 
cepts the world as he sees it, and we feel that could he have seen it other- 
wise, he might have lived otherwise. His acceptance of death, paralleling 
the brave defiance of his sister, lends some note of grandeur to his end 
also, and the audience regrets the human waste for which he stands. In 
the later play Webster is to exhibit in Bosola the kind of redemption 
which was always possible in Flamineo, but which he could not achieve. 
Bosola enters The Duchess of Malft proclaiming the same values as 
Flamineo, but before his death he learns from the Duchess what Fla- 
mineo never learns, that life itself can afford a basis for morality in a 
chaotic world. 


Il 


In The Duchess of Malfi Webster returns to the “mist” which is the 
world of The White Devil, but there is an immediate difference, for the 
later play opens with Antonio’s description of the emergence of order 
and justice in France, and this conditions what follows, for the audience 
has seen at the beginning the possibility of a moral order, and nothing 
in the play can convince it of its impossibility. The two plays are linked 
by common motifs. Bosola too calls the world “a mist” (V,v, 118). Vit- 
toria in The White Devil dies lamenting the corruption of the court, 
which stands for the world: “O happy they that never saw the Court” 
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(V,vi, 261), and dying Antonio at the end of The Duchess of Malfi prays, 
“And let my son fly the courts of princes” (V,iv, 84). The difference is 
that Vittoria could not escape the evils of the world, whereas the son 
of Antonio will have learned how to do so. The Duchess of Malft pro- 
vides an answer to the moral dilemma implicit in the earlier play. 
The moral statement of The Duchess of Malfi is not implicit in the 
stock moral apothegms of such virtuous characters as Delio and Pescara. 
It is implicit in the total imaginative impression of the play, for The 
Duchess is a closely unified work, with mood, action, characterization and 
poetry all carefully shaped together as an assertion of the inherent dig- 
nity of man. As part of this total thematic statement the final act is of 
crucial importance, for its function is to exhibit the effect upon the 
debased world of the human spirit’s triumph in spite of the body’s de- 
struction. The particular effect of this tragedy is in its power to generate 
a tension between our terror of a corrupt, disordered and chaotic uni- 
verse and our pride in the nobility of the human spirit which enables 
man to survive and triumph in spite of such a world. In this tension is 
Webster’s moral vision, for the dignity of the human spirit separates 
man from the baseness of the world, and the need to preserve this dig- 
nity affords the true basis of morality. ‘““The ultimate tragedy of Web- 
ster’s works,” writes Travis Bogard (The Tragic Satire of John Webster, 
p. 147), “is not the death of any individual but the presence of evil and 
decay which drags all mankind to death. ... the tragic story is the story 
of a few who find courage to defy such revelation. In their defiance there 
is a glory for mankind, and in their struggle and assertion lies the bril- 
liance of Websterian tragedy.” But this very sense of glory postulates 
a value which the evils of the world cannot destroy and which makes 
man superior to his world. It provides a frame of reference in which the 
relation of man to the forces of evil becomes apparent, and it leads not 
to a sense of despair but to one of tragic reconciliation. We cannot have 
a tragedy of disillusion and despair whose final note is human victory. 
The most important unifying element in The Duchess of Malfi is 
Bosola. He assumes different roles as the play progresses, and these roles 
must be reconciled to one another in terms of the play’s total thematic 
design. In the traditional pose of the malcontent he repeats the func- 
tion of Flamineo in The White Devil, for he illuminates the evils of 
the world which will destroy the Duchess. As the instrument of the Ar- 
ragonian brothers he shows this evil made explicit in action. In the 
death scene of the Duchess he serves a new and more complex function, 
for here he plays several roles, each designed to further the symbolism 
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of the total scene. Primarily he is used to help the Duchess overcome her 
womanly fears and to arouse the spirit of greatness in her; he stands 
here for the nobility of the human spirit which he had opposed in his 
role as malcontent. Bosola must resolve the question posed by Cariola 
at the end of the first act: “Whether the spirit of greatness, or of woman 
/ Reign most in her, I know not” (I,i, 576-7). “Come, you must live” 
(IV,i, 81), says Bosola when the Duchess is almost overcome with the 
horror of life and looks to death for escape. When she has cursed the 
stars, vainly defying an impersonal nature, rather than asserting her 
own integrity of spirit, Bosola points out her folly: “Look you, the stars 
shine still” (IV,i, 120). ‘““The stars shine still” is a crucial statement of 
the play, for it is an assertion of the permanence and indestructibility 
of nature. While the stars shine there is certainty, for we cannot doubt 
the reality of the universe and of an illuminating beauty which per- 
sists in spite of all. ‘The stars are a symbol of hope which defeats the 
feeling of despair which the horrors of the play may generate. Through 
the office of Bosola the Duchess is able to assert the dignity of human 
life and meet her death with the readiness and courage which are her 
triumph. To know the insignificance of human pain and the certainty 
of an unextinguishable heavenly light is a means of escape from the 
horrors of the world. 

To view the death scene of the Duchess in a naturalistic perspective 
is to render it almost ludicrous. ‘The ghastly horrors of her torture are 
a symbolic portrait of the pain of the whole human condition, empha- 
sizing as Flamineo had in The White Devil (V,vi, 252-3), that the process 
of living is itself a preparation for death. Before his sister in her final 
hours Ferdinand parades the ordinary condition of a debased humanity: 
courtesans, bawds, ruffians, and madmen. The various forms of madness 
(IV,ii, 49-62) represent the ordinary occupations of life. Doctor, lawyer, 
tailor, farmer, and broker: they stand for the ordinary affairs of the world 
joined in a universal pageant of madness. This mad world is the world 
of Cariola, who will lie and beg, even plead pregnancy to spare her life; 
it is the world above which Bosola will help the Duchess to rise: “When 
you send me next, / The business shall be comfort” (IV,i, 163-4). 

In this symbolic portrait of a mad world decaying into death Bosola 
assumes several disguises, each indicating a different symbolic role. As 
the old maker of tombs he is a symbol of time and mutability, the de- 
stroyers of life, and he points to the impermanence and fragility of the 
human condition in words which echo those of Hamlet in the graveyard 
or Vindice with the skull of Gloriana: 
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Thou art a box of worm-seed, at best but a salvatory of green mummy. 
What’s this flesh? a little crudded milk, fantastical puff-paste. Our bodies 
are weaker than those paper prisons boys use to keep flies in; more con- 
temptible, since ours is to preserve earth-worms. Didst thou ever see a 
lark in a cage? Such is the soul in the body; this world is like her little 
turf of grass, and the Heaven o’er our heads, like her looking glass, only 
gives us a miserable knowledge of the small compass of our prison. 

(IV, ii, 123-31) 


Bosola, like Hamlet and Vindice, is here speaking the commonplaces of 
de contemptu mundi philosophy carried on from the Middle Ages, a 
system of belief which stressed the insignificance of the human body in 
order to emphasize the eternity of the soul. The lark in the cage pro- 
vides an image of striking power, stressing the ability of the soul to soar 
towards heaven when the fragile cage of the body is broken, just as the 
lark at daybreak flies straight upwards towards the sun. The heavens 
remind man of the smallness of his human body in the light of eternity, 
just as the looking glass in the lark’s cage emphasizes the smallness of 
her prison. Bosola in this speech is preparing the Duchess in conventional 
terms for the acceptance of death as a liberation of the soul. 

Disguised as the bellman—whose traditional function was to drive 
away evil spirits and to invite the faithful to pray for their souls before 
death—Bosola stands for faith, penance, and the hope of heaven which 
death affords. As the executioner with his cord, he is the moment of death 
itself with its attendant pain. When the Duchess awakens briefly before 
she dies, Bosola becomes a symbol of the comfort and mercy she will 
merit in heaven. He tells her what she most longs to hear, that her loved 
ones are still alive, and because of this the last word she utters is “Mercy” 
(IV,ii, 381). 

In the final act Bosola becomes the agent through which the spirit 
of the Duchess is made to permeate the world. While Bosola had ac- 
cepted the values of Ferdinand and the Cardinal he had been like them 
a symbol of death, the destroyer of life and beauty. The final act is de- 
signed to show that the way of the Arragonian brothers is that of madness 
and damnation, the complete descent of man into beast symbolized by 
the lycanthropia of Ferdinand; it shows also that the horrors of what 
they stand for may be defeated and rendered insignificant by a triumph 
of the indestructible human spirit. This spirit forever separates man 
from the beast, and it justifies human life in spite of the disorder which 
surrounds it. Man need not fear to live so long as he can preserve his 
“integrity of life” and die true to himself, with courage and acceptance; 
and while life itself has value we have a basis for morality. This Bosola 
had learned from the death of the Duchess; now he assumes her way 
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and carries her values into the final act, becoming an instrument of 
justice which affirms a moral order. His transformation may defy logical 
probability, but it isa symbol of Webster’s moral argument. When Bosola 
recognizes the value of the Duchess’ “integrity of life,” it is no longer 
possible for him to live by the code which had linked him to the Ar- 
ragonian brothers. While good is possible, he must seek for values in 
life, and thus he comes to stand for justice and the restoration of order. 
The guilty must be punished for their sins, and in the death of her op- 
pressors Bosola proclaims the victory of the Duchess. He executes ven- 
geance even for the destruction of his own soul, and he willingly ac- 
cepts the death and damnation which are due to him: 


It may be pain: but no harm to me to die, 
In so good a quarrel: Oh this gloomy world, 
In what a shadow, or deep pit of darkness, 
Doth (womanish and fearful) mankind live! 
Let worthy minds ne’er stagger in distrust 
To suffer death, or shame, for what is just: 
Mine is another voyage. 

(V.v, 123-9) 


He dies “In so good a quarrel,” and in his death there is an affirmation 
of justice. The new moral order is made visible in Antonio’s young son 
who now comes upon the stage as a symbol of rebirth. The theme of an 
emerging justice had been prepared for in the death of Julia: “I forgive 
you / This equal piece of justice you have done” (V,ii, 307-8). It had 
been prepared for also in Bosola’s decision to aid the cause of Antonio. 
Bosola’s death “for what is just’”” becomes a vindication of the worth 
of human life in spite of the world’s evil; it is an affirmation of value. 
It shows the audience that the “womanish and fearful” world of Cariola 
may be vanquished as surely as the lust-ridden and treacherous world 
of Julia and the Arragonian brothers. The coming of order and justice 
to Italy had been prepared for by Antonio’s opening speech devoted to 
its emergence in France. 

Bosola dies like the Duchess of Malfi, although he had lived most of 
his life in the service of those who would destroy her. Her death had 
been his regeneration. Her “fair soul,” bright and unchanging as the 
shining stars, leads him out of the darkness of a valueless world to an 
affirmation of the dignity of life for which she had stood and for which 
he now comes to stand. If the world is an abysmal chaos without guiding 
plan, in which good and evil must at last be made equal by the death 
which comes to all, man may still create his moral order, Webster in 
effect is saying, by upholding and preserving the dignity of human life. 
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Death may destroy the body, but it cannot destroy the spirit. On one 
level, we may regard the play as the education of Bosola by the Duchess. 
He carries her values into the final act, where evil destroys itself and 
leaves behind only Delio, Pescara and Antonio’s son, characters whose 
virtue is untainted. While he dwells on the blackness and pervasiveness 
of evil, Webster never allows us to forget the possibility of good; even 
in The White Devil, we have Isabella, Cornelia and Marcello whose 
virtue though sometimes hidden is always real. 

The Duchess in her heroic opposition to her brothers is the symbol 
of life, as they are the symbols of death, and the play maintains a ten- 
sion between the opposing forces of life and death, with the values of 
life at last triumphant. Her only crime is “that first good deed begun 
i'th’world, / After man’s creation, the sacrament of marriage” (Lj, 
437-8), and the generation of life to which it leads. Webster’s source in 
William Painter’s Palace of Pleasure had censured the Duchess for her 
lust, her neglect of the responsibilities of her station, and her avoidance 
of the rites of the church; of this censure there is no hint in Webster's 
play. Her courtship of Antonio is cast as a charming idyll with which we 
are meant to sympathize, and it is contrasted to the lustful Julia’s at- 
tachment to the Cardinal. The Duchess asserts her ordinary human 
nature: 

This is flesh and blood, Sir, 
"Tis not the figure cut in Alabaster 
Kneels at my husband’s tomb: Awake, awake man; 
I do here put off all vain ceremony, 
And only do appear to you a young widow, 
That claims you for her husband. 
(Li, 519-24) 
She stands for the life of the flesh as opposed to the cold dead statue at 
the tomb, and her call is one of awakening. Her right to marry Antonio 
is an assertion of the basic claims of life, stripped of all ceremony, and 
as she and Antonio celebrate their marriage they chorally relate their 
union to the life-giving movement of the heavens: 
ANTONIO. And may our sweet affections, like the spheres, 
Be still in motion. 
DUCHESS. Quickening, and make 
The like soft music 
ANTONIO. That we may imitate the loving palms, 
Best Emblem of a peaceful marriage, 
That never bore fruit divided. 
(Li, 551-7) 
Webster uses a ritual technique to emphasize that the lovers stand for 
harmony, life and generation. 
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Ferdinand, the Cardinal, and Bosola while he serves them, stand in 
opposition as the destroyers of life. The Cardinal stands for the guile 
and hypocrisy which render religion but a shallow pretense. He carries 
on the traditional pose of the ‘“Machiavel,” a symbol of evil wearing 
the mask of seeming virtue. The function of his liaison with Julia is in 
part to emphasize this. If to display the death world of the Arragonian 
brothers were Webster’s final purpose, as has so often been supposed, 
the tragedy would indeed be one of total despair, and as such it could 
not arouse those feelings of final acceptance and reconciliation upon 
which great tragedy depends. But this world is not the total picture. 
Into it comes the Duchess of Malfi who stands for the values of life, 
and Webster’s final statement is that life may have nobility in spite of 
all. The Duchess, not her brothers, stands for ordinary humanity, love 
and the continuity of life through children. Her brothers stand only 
for death and decay—emphasized also by the disease imagery with which 
their speeches abound—and the play asserts the final triumph of life 
over death. When all of the horrors of the world have been paraded 
before the Duchess and she faces the inevitable end in its most horrible 
form, she can still proclaim that “I am Duchess of Malfi still” (IV,ii, 139). 
The body may be subject to death and decay, but in these words the 
Duchess affirms the permanence of the spirit which is the really vital 
part of man. The line in its simple syntax echoes Bosola’s “the stars 
shine still” (IV,i, 120), and equates the permanence of the human spirit 
with that of nature. This is Webster’s answer to the pain of living and 
the fragility of the human condition. 

Antonio is more central to the design of the play than usually has 
been recognized. Although deeply involved in the action, he is also a 
kind of choral commentator on it, for the audience is invited to view 
the play through his eyes. He stands between the death-world of the Ar- 
ragonian brothers and the world of life represented by the Duchess. He 
chooses life in spite of pain and suffering, and like all who live he must 
suffer and die, his death coming by a cruel accident of fate, as death so 
often does. But his choice of the values of life enables him to accept 
death calmly and to conquer the lust for revenge which might have ac- 
companied his injuries were he like Ferdinand. In spite of his suffering 
he seeks at last for reconciliation. He will go to the Cardinal's chamber 
by the same means that Ferdinand had entered that of the Duchess, the 
parallel here being very deliberate, but he will go to work good rather 
than evil: 

I have got 
Private access to his chamber, and intend 
To visit him about the mid of night, 
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As once his brother did our noble duchess. 

It may be that the sudden apprehension 

Of danger—for I'll go in mine own shape— 

When he shall see it fraught with love and duty, 

May draw the poison out of him, and work 

A friendly reconcilement. 

(V,i, 71-9) 

This speech is crucial to an understanding of the play, for Antonio is 
postulating a system of values—love, duty and reconciliation—which 
in the world of Flamineo or the Arragonian brothers could not be 
possible. 

It is the spirit of the Duchess which animates Antonio in the final 
act, just as it does Bosola, the one coming to stand for reconciliation 
and the other for justice. As Antonio dies he hears the names of his 
wife and children, and ‘Their very names / Kindle a little life in me” 
(V,iv, 68-9). In the echo scene the voice of the Duchess seeks to preserve 
his life, but Antonio h's learned also from his wife that death is the 
inevitable end, and he accepts it calmly and peacefully. ‘““We are merely 
the stars’ tennis balls, struck and bandied / Which way please them” 
(V,iv, 63-4), says Bosola. Life may be full of pain and man a mere pawn 
in the hands of a capricious fate—all this Antonio recognizes in his death 
speech: 

In all our quest of greatness... 

Like wanton boys, whose pastime is their care, 

We follow after bubbles, blown in the air. 

Pleasure of life, what is’t? only the good hours 

Of an ague, merely a preparative to rest, 

To endure vexation: I do not ask 

The process of my death. 

(V,iv, 75-81) 

To pursue greatness is as futile as to pursue pleasure; there is no es- 
caping the pain and uncertainty of life, but the important thing which 
Antonio has learned from the Duchess is to “endure vexation” in prepa- 
ration for his everlasting rest. Webster affirms in Antonio’s death that 
human aspirations are nothing, that the only good in life is the ability 
to endure life itself, and that man can “fly the courts of princes” and 
the abysmal evil for which they stand, as Antonio would have his son do 
(V,iv, 84), only by the assertion of the human quality which separates 
him forever from the beasts: his ability to accept the pain and frustration 
of life and to die with acceptance and dignity. This is the final moral 
statement to which all the parts of The Duchess of Malfi were carefully 
designed to give poetic expression, a resolution of the paradox implicit 
in The White Devil. 


The Popular, the Absurd, and the 
Entente Cordiale 


By HERBERT BLAU 


If Strindberg is right that much of the labor of life is devoted to 
sweeping its dirt under the table, then the theatre’s business is to sweep 
it out again. In the process we may discover some of the dirt wasn’t dirt 
at all, but stray coins, curls, and paper clips, not golddust necessarily 
but a usable straight pin or two and maybe a piece of string, ravelled 
around the past. Art is an act of salvage, more so in a universe conscious, 
as ours is, of running down; not muckraking but recovery, and especially 
the kind of recovery that comes after crisis. In the Europe of the twen- 
tieth century, crisis has obviously not been of dustpan proportions. The 
salvage job has been immense. But one may yet walk amidst the re- 
covery, as I did recently, brooding on broken wall and tower, and Aga- 
memnon dead. 

In Berlin, that city of crisis, there has been preserved from the rubble 
as a testament to it the ruined edifice of the old Memorial Church. It 
stands at the end of the broad, rebuilt Kufurstendamm like a riddled 
phallus or, at night with lights on the clerestory, like the mask of Ham- 
let’s father. The new Hilton hotel is in the middle distance, closer to 
what will be the ripe center of the city if there is ever unification—in 
an American way (and a voice whispered, “Hilton knows!”) a little 
more optimistic than it has a right to be. Behavior in the city is in the 
image of Hilton or, in the East, of the Stalin-allee. Designed to be the 
Champs-Elysées of the DDR, it looks—the whole avenue with its frumpy 
architecture—like it had been trucked in from Moscow. The Unter den 
Linden, still fairly cadaverous, is hardly so depressing. 

A city classically schizoid, entrancing, and intolerable, Berlin seemed 
, almost a perfect image of theatre, for theatre is a state of crisis. If the 
church was the place where devotion found release in prayer, the 
theatre is the place where—as it is said in that dark comedy on justice, 
human and divine—‘prayers cross.” Prayers cross in Berlin, as people 
do the Brandenburg Tor, and if the prayer from the East has had the 
advantage in the theatre over the prayer from the West, it is perhaps 
that the East’s prayer is for recognition. “You do see me, don’t you!” 
demands Beckett's tramp of the little messenger from Godot. Unfortu- 
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nately, the tramp does not enjoy such a subsidy as the Berliner Ensem- 
ble, nor, lapsing as he does in memory, the historical urgency and genius 
of a Brecht. 

Yet it was Brecht’s genius that he could see past his urgency and the 
more orthodox prayer of the East to the threat of the lonely tramp. I 
have heard that he saw Waiting for Godot just before his death, admired 
it, and was planning to write an answer. If this is not true, then it should 
be, for in all the communal purpose of Brecht’s work there is a bedrock 
instinct for the existential, like the situation of Berlin itself, where every- 
body, even those who believe in the necessity of partition, thinks it 
absurd. 

The two chief prayers of modern Europe are the prayer for com- 
munity, which extends even to the absurdist Camus’ desire for a Euro- 
pean Code (expressed in his essay on capital punishment), and the 
prayer that comes when prayers fail with propaganda, out of the awful 
silence, the prayer of silence itself before the terrible omen of the Ab- 
surd. Whatever is good and true and beautiful in European theatre 
seems to me to come out of these two impulses. The prayer for com- 
munity has given birth to the idea of thédtre populaire and the line of 
popular theatres represented by the Theatre Workshop in England, the 
Piccolo in Italy, Vilar and Planchon in France, and above all, the Ber- 
liner Ensemble. The prayer that comes of astonishment at the Absurd 
has given form to a kind of rabbit-hutch drama, darkling, dazzling, and 
prolific in an anal way. To use the existential jargon, both are 
engaged: one at subterranean levels, the other in the open air. 

If one spends some time in East Berlin, it is possible to see more 
clearly than in the texts that in Brecht’s work the two are not entirely 
separable, as they are not in Vilar. There is a point at which the prayers 
cross. And it may have something to do with Brecht’s finding his way 
back to Germany, as Joyce hoped he would to Ireland, in “exile, cun- 
ning, and silence.” Though there are other motives than animosity in 
the Underground, the growing eminence of popular theatre, and es- 
pecially Brecht, has intensified the idea of an anti-drama, as one sees in 
the polemical writing of Ionesco. Yet there is not so great a distance 
between outrage and alienation. There are nihilistic roots in Brecht and 
public pretensions in Ionesco, though one has the Marxist’s concern for 
society and the other a surrealist’s concern for the Self. Any way you look 
at it, performance compromises, because the theatre is an improvisa- 
tional and entropic art, redeeming time by time-serving. That is its vice 
and its attraction. If I may refer to my metaphor again, what one has 
to look for if he is trying to keep track of theatre over so rife a terrain 
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as France and Germany are the points where “prayers cross’’ and where, 
sometimes, words fly up and thoughts remain below, where the prayer 
is not a prayer at all, but an unconscious heresy or a formula. 

Much has been said about the great achievement of the Berliner 
Ensemble, and it would be condescending even to say deservedly. The 
wonders are many, not least the fabulous facilities and the long re- 
hearsals. A production is finished when it is finished, as a work of art 
should be. What one still feels at the Ensemble, in rehearsal, on the 
bulletin boards, and on the stage, is that this theatre means business. 
In the heart of crisis, it behaves as if peace, security, and the very exist- 
ence of man depend on every performance. There is in the audience, as 
compared to the bon-vivant, fashionably dressed atmosphere of the West, 
the solemnity of attendance at a rite. 

But however much the visitor may feel he has come to Mecca, and 
behave so, the company has been there for more than a decade. The 
long rehearsals begin to wear, and even Weigel is worried that the 
company has done, actually, so few productions. Few productions, few 
roles. The younger actors, some of whom are no longer so young nor 
exalted as in the boon days after Brecht’s return, worry about that. Some 
worry also about the limitations of an in-group technique—a technique, 
by the way, acquired far less systematically than has been supposed, and 
which is more a matter of the environment created around the actor 
than a methodology of acting itself. Brecht had a passion for trial and 
error; some of his colleagues and followers, like Engel, are far more 
authoritarian. When I asked one of the actors what about the process 
of alienation, the he-said, she-said business of distancing, he said: “Oh, 
yes, I remember that, once in a while—when Brecht was alive.” 

With Brecht dead, even world celebrity doesn’t ease forebodings about 
the future. Is the theatre to become an academy or go beyond him, and 
if so, how? Where are they to find playwrights? Brecht himself developed 
no one, had in fact a predilection for certain inferior writers, such as 
the author of Winterschlacht. Though impressively produced, with three 
formidable tanks on stage, this play reminded one of early Bolshevik 
movies. More importantly, as the Cold War lingers and the DDR hard- 
ens into fact, the politics of the company has to face in Brecht the 
implications of a vision betraying dogma. The deification of Brecht is 
mapped out, disciples are encouraged, or encouraged so long as they 
want to be disciples, the archives are established, but there is an active 
resentment of any thing that suggests he was deviationist, even un- 
consciously—as Martin Esslin does in his recent book. One can appre- 
ciate hostility to strange gods, but the disquiet encountered by one who 
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comes with devout skepticism appears to have found its way into cer- 
tain of the productions, if it was not there from the very beginning. In 
a review of Esslin’s book, Eric Bentley asks, arguing Brecht’s ambiva- 
lence toward his major characters, “How is it, for example, that audi- 
ences love Mother Courage when they aren’t supposed to?” No doubt 
Brecht’s unpremeditated affection is a contributing factor, but now that 
he is not there to prevent Niobe from seeming all tears, the famous 
production of Mother Courage is something quite other than what 
Brecht’s theoretical writings prepared me to see. 

There have long been rumors of conflict between Brecht and Weigel 
about how hard the play should be; and we know that after the original 
production, sensitive to a too-positive reaction to his anti-heroine, 
Brecht made revisions to stiffen her up, to show even more clearly that 
this camp-following career woman of the Thirty Years War was not to 
be taken as a symbol of the indomitability of humble folk who, as Esslin 
puts it, “redeem themselves by their courage in the face of overwhelming 
odds.” The point was she learned nothing, absolutely nothing from her 
experience, and if we admired her for that, we were missing the demand 
for a change in behavior. Courage is as guilty as the warmongers, and 
the crafty trade around her wagon, the tallying of belts, shoes, shirts, 
and cheeses is our common petit-bourgeois traffic, the natural freeway 
of which is war and total devastation. 

Despite Brecht’s unconscious softness, it is possible to convey much of 
this; but whatever accounts for it the current production of Mother 
Courage is not at all the tough, challenging critique born of the idea 
of alienation. Over the long stretch it is rather sentimental, and Weigel’s 
performance more winning, coy, and less distant than the depths of her 
voice and the worldliness of her character lead one to expect. I asked 
Weigel whether the production had changed much over the years, and 
with barely an instant’s doubt she insisted no. But the evidence is 
against her. She did not so much underplay, I felt, as overstate, taking a 
good deal more time to cool things (if that was it) than she needed. 
Mother Courage is to begin with a slow-building omnibus sort of play, 
novelistic in development, becoming more conventionally dramatic only 
toward the end. If on top of this the action proceeds too deliberately it 
becomes the wrong kind of comment on itself, so that while True Be- 
lievers may be edified, the disinterested will not be so much enlightened 
as anxious to get on with what they already know. If Brecht’s plays re- 
semble the chronicles of Shakespeare, it might be well to remember 
that with a dialectic no less extraordinary Shakespeare was apparently 
played more nimbly. Not that I would have things rushed, but it’s one 
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thing, as in Scene 5, to underline what is not yet manifest, another to 
realize the scene, the whole crisscrossing motion of motives, so that it 
might be the better alienated. As it was, there seemed to me an im- 
poverishment of activity, two wounded peasants led casually out of the 
burning house, a sluggish raid on the wagon by the Chaplain, Courage 
pausing center stage for a rather formal mimed debate with herself 
over whether to save her shirts or her daughter. In Scene 6, a few belts, 
a couple of baskets, but none of the full wealth of goods that rhythmi- 
cally declare as they are passed and counted and the soldiers come in 
for drinks, the infectious but ultimately criminal activity of the play, 
the baneful business of business, which leads directly to the wounding 
of Catherine (to which Weigel reacted with what struck me as a rather 
fetching irony). 

I am aware of Brecht’s desire for gestural economy such as that of 
oriental drama, and there is sufficient ritual in bourgeois life to develop 
a repertoire of telling gestures, where one motion may do the job of ten. 
Yes, there was the loud mercenary click of the pocketbook, but this is 
no substitute for the density that comes of more varied particulars, nor 
is slowing down an action necessarily more virtuous than speeding it 
up—depends on what you see. Harold Clurman reports in The Fervent 
Years how critics responded to the introspective studies in the acting 
of the Group by complaining about pace. People who have nothing else 
to say often will. We know the factitious excitement of over-pacing at 
its best from Kazan, but the aesthetics of pace has never been sufficiently 
explored, although it seems clear it has something to do with the mileage 
of moments; that is, the degree of illumination in each instant. Kazan 
may be the wiser for dazzling us with emptiness, and there is so much 
substance in Brecht it needn’t be labored. The tedious underscoring 
of points may have been necessary in the lehrstiick for uninstructed 
workers, but as the audiences become, even in the proletarian East, more 
bourgeois and informed, it may be that the determined coolness is not 
that at all, but a rather dispossessed drag in tempo which, indeed, sim- 
plifies motives and ironies alike. Not only forms, but tempos outdate 
themselves. 

One of Weigel’s best moments was when she was confronted with the 
dead Swiss Cheese. As the soldiers approached with the stretcher she put 
on a grotesquely removed smile, which she held in examining the body, 
and which turned after they left into a bald statement of grief. ‘There 
was, however, no music between the scenes, and when I asked later why 
the jocular march hadn’t been used to cut this emotion, I was told, “We 
don’t think much of between-scene music here, people should think in 
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silence’ —which, aside from its irrelevance, isn’t true, as there was 
plenty of music, excellently used, in Arturo Ui and Wagnerian gobs of 
it in Winterschlacht, used like Dmitri Tomkin’s in Hollywood, to fill 
in the vacuum. (This isn’t the only inconsistency I observed at the 
Ensemble. Not to quibble at small instances, ‘let me mention one other. 
Sometimes there is real water in a bucket, sometimes not. Pragmatic 
realism? Perhaps. One could attribute the inconsistency to the needs and 
function of a scene. Water when you need water, otherwise not. But 
when the Cook washes his carrots literally and the soldiers drink from 
empty mugs, I confess I do not see the principle of discrimination.) 

Nevertheless, the quintessential Brecht emerges from the performance 
with its major paradox. The aging of Mother Courage is splendidly 
done, and in the finale, after the death of Catherine, she appears hide- 
ously wasted in a bluish make-up like a Chinese mask. As she pulls the 
wagon, the musical themes clashing in the abstract distance, Brecht’s 
desire for social change is figured in an image of hopeless changeless- 
ness. It is here the prayers cross, for the stage, made to feel more emptily 
infinite by full exposure to the cyclorama, becomes an existential plat- 
form; and Mother Courage alone against a hostile universe resembles 
nobody so much as Camus’ Sisyphus rolling his stone up the mountain. 
For all the surgical white light, we are drawn with enormous pathos 
toward an image of even greater isolation than that of Hamm in the 
twilight of Endgame; for despite the discard of dog and whistle and the 
complacent terror with which he recovers his face with the old stancher, 
we see Clov remains, however unutterably there. 

The strongest production I saw at the Ensemble was The Resistible 
Ascension of Arturo Ui. You are challenged the moment you step in the 
auditorium. There on stage were the encased wax figures of Hinden- 
burg, Goebbels, Goering, and Hitler. Presently, four actors appear from 
behind the cases, make-up or half-masks relating them to the four ef- 
figies. Brecht calls the play a parablestiick, and it traces the rise of Hitler 
in the form of a gangster spectacle. The analogy to the Chicago gang 
wars is forced, but though Brecht knew as little about Chicago as he 
knew of American jazz when he and Weill wrote “Moon of Alabama,” 
the gusto of performance gives to Arturo Ui the curious effectiveness of 
that song. In Brecht’s analysis, National Socialism was the same kind of 
capitalist-supported hoodlumism, in which the hoodlum assumes power 
by rubbing out his backers. ‘The action and rhetoric parody Shakespeare 
as well as Goethe, there being a scene in which Ui woos the wife of the 
murdered Dullfeet (Dollfuss, the Austrian premier) like a frantic Rich- 
ard III. The parody is not altogether gratuitous, for part of Brecht’s 
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thesis is that there was a correspondence between the techniques of the 
Nazis and the vicious theatricality of the pre-war German theatre. 

At the Ensemble, and everywhere in East Germany, you are never 
allowed to forget the Nazis, as you are encouraged to in the West. 
(The Nurnberg visitors’ guide, for example, directs you everywhere but 
to the city’s most impressive site, Hitler’s imperial stadium.) Arturo Ui 
(written in 1941, not produced until 1958 in Stuttgart) may overscore 
its lesson now and then, but the film clips of Hitler’s career, juxtaposed 
to the action, have the same fascination they always did. Directed by 
Manfred Wekworth, the production shows how well Brecht, who de- 
plored the O Mensch! emotion of the Expressionists, had mastered their 
techniques. There was a marvellously dizzy cynicism in the Spielhalle 
scene and in the pipe organ jazz of the transitions: the turntable 
whirled, the projection screen dropped, down came a backing of mauve 
burlap, and the whole stage teemed with the menacing business of a 
big operation. In the second half, the turntable was dispensed with in 
the interests of even greater jazz-age turbulence and demoralization, 
the actors swarming on with their properties. All this took place within 
a false proscenium lined on all sides with penny-arcade bulbs, and 
painted with nudes, cowboys, kitsch Bavarian church steeples and above, 
in the center, a liaison of helmeted Prussians. In the comically baroque 
theatre (Brecht wouldn’t have it altered), with its beaded chandelier, 
caryatid nymphs, fauna, gilt, cherubs, and the sculpted swag above the 
frame, the stereopticon grotesquerie on stage had a loco economy of its 
own. Now the action moves with the slapdash precision of a silent 
movie, then suddenly we are struck by two beams from below an iron 
door, headlights of a powerful black car. Saint Valentine’s Day. We are 
in the garage where the massacre takes place. Here, and in the final 
eruption of Ui atop a white marble podium—suggesting the stadium 
at Nurnberg and the old deceptive image of Hitler’s witless fury— 
Brecht’s irony is savage. These moments prepare us to listen with rather 
awed respect when Ui, stripping his tipped-out mustache, comes down 
to the footlights in the epilogue and lays the point, simply, on the line: 
Do you want to live in a world of gangsters, or do you want to change it? 

The acting ranged from broad, explicit artifice to more naturalistic 
modes, expedience within a convention defined by half-masks. One of 
the financiers would laugh now with an evacuated guffaw, and later, 
where punctuation required it, more audibly. Among the minor char- 
acters Sabine Thalbach, as a court follower of Ui, behaved with un- 
canny, drunken puppetry in the slot-machine bar. But the triumph of 
the production was the performance of Ui by Ekkehard Schall, the 
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young, blonde, crew-cut, extremely communist Marlon Brando of the 
Ensemble—a performance of almost inspired, teutonically-charged, un- 
Brechtian neurosis. In Mother Courage the same qualities brooded in 
his performance of Eilif, but here, how plaintive, how petulant, how 
paranoic, how put-upon, how driven to deeds-he couldn't stomach, how 
his crooked arm moved in his fury like a brainless ramrod. I shall never 
forget how, after lessons in histrionics from an old-style German actor, 
he backflips over a chair when his oratory runs away with him. 

A good deal of the force of Schall would appear to come from the 
kind of external conviction that few American actors can claim. He is 
a political actor. Yet here was a case, as in Brecht’s own work, where 
what a man believes or thinks he believes comes mysteriously in touch 
with what is uniquely and inscrutably his, releasing it for better or 
worse. Whatever was attractive and repellent in Ui was also in Schall, 
for this was no mere detached intelligence at work, demonstrating be- 
havior from a distance. If the performance was cool, it was cool in the 
Hipster’s and not the Brechtian sense, or in the sense where the two 
cross; that is, where alienation means to be made strange, to be aston- 
ished is to be stoned. Where Schall was at his best he alerted our critical 
faculties by momentarily annihilating them, and he achieved this by 
salvaging from the disaffiliated nihilism of his own self, the form of 
lethal absurdity. This is not simply art transcending politics or politics 
shoring up art, but an indication of the way, as R. P. Blackmur might 
put it, politics find their way into behavior, each to some extent betray- 
ing the other, exposing even more than was intended. 

When dialectic becomes orthodoxy inquiry fails. ‘“‘My intention,” says 
Brecht’s Galileo, “is not to prove that I was right but to find out whether 
I was right.... We crawl by inches. What we find today we will wipe 
from the blackboard tomorrow and reject it—unless it shows up again 
the day after tomorrow. And if we find anything which would suit us, 
that thing we will eye with particular distrust.” There is something 
provisional in every moment of drama, no matter whose drama, even 
Brecht’s. The Berliner Ensemble has had the advantage of a single 
genius and an armed position which it shares with other great European 
theatres. But partisanship become successful becomes, somehow, vul- 
nerable; and the continued eminence of the Ensemble depends on the 
extent to which as a company it remains, as the historical Galileo says 
of the earth (in the epigraph to Brecht’s play), “very noble and ad- 
mirable by reason of so many and so different alterations and genera- 
tions which are incessantly made therein.” Which is why it is fortunate 
that the company is not so hermetic as the rest of East Germany and 
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moves more and more into the orbit of the West. At the moment, how- 
ever, it is giving more than it is getting. 

The Ensemble is the instructor of drama in all Germany, and much 
of Europe. This fact is all the more impressive when one remembers 
post-war hostility to Brecht in West Germany, hostility which stretched, 
indeed, all the way to America. About five years ago a Minister of Cul- 
ture from Bavaria, on an exchange tour, was visiting my theatre in San 
Francisco. He noticed on my desk a book of Brecht plays and asked 
whether we were thinking of producing one. I said yes. “You mustn’t 
do that,” he said, sealing his own disapproval, “your State Department 
won't like it.” 

Hostility hasn’t abated altogether, but Brecht is one instance where, 
as the Cold War goes on, art succeeds where diplomacy fails. In Dussel- 
dorf a director said to me, “Oh, they still hate him, some of them, but 
what can they do, he’s great, no?” So he is produced everywhere now, 
although not always with aplomb. Like anywhere else, there are few good 
directors in Germany, and fewer still who can produce Brecht. As a 
result, when doors open to Brecht in the West, his followers are often 
given the run of the house. In the foyer of the Theater am_ Schiff- 
bauerdamm there are pictures of Helene Weigel embracing the various 
Mother Courages of the world. Such interest would seem at first to be 
healthy, but it is related to what seems to me the debilitating influence 
of the famous model books. The theatre is incompatible with gospel. 

I saw a production of Galileo in Mannheim. The set was a reason- 
able facsimile of Caspar Neher’s, executed by Paul Walter and Gerda 
Schulte, who had been brought in from the Berliner Ensemble for the 
job. The screens were made in panels, rubbed and burnished, oriental 
in character; the furniture had that modern-archaic cast that Brecht pre- 
ferred, a little more painty than worn by seat and thumb, but on the 
whole functional, concrete, as prescribed. What happened, however, had 
no momentum, no placement, no style, no historification of the routine 
or routinizing of the historic (despite pre-scene projections), for the act- 
ing was cursory and feckless, not out of incompetence but out of what 
seemed some misguided effort to be cool. In short, the production had 
no life of its own, was neither engaged nor alienated, and indifferent to 
the perspective that had been borrowed. 

The stage is by nature existential, since it entertains the art of crisis. 
There should be between it and a play some dialectical exchange, each 
testing the other’s limits. The stage is a worthy antagonist, like the 
Action painter’s canvas. To fight it does not mean to abuse it, one re- 
spects his best enemies. The theatre event is an affair of honor. At 
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Mannheim I discovered afterwards that adjacent to the handsome but 
conventional theatre in which Galileo had been performed was possibly 
the best experimental theatre in Germany, with cascading ramps, swivel 
seats, and a convertible stage, just such a stage as you have to contend 
with because it can’t be taken for granted. Unfortunately, as I have 
since been told, nobody really knows how to use it. What might have 
been seen, however, in Brecht’s play if some director of imagination had 
explored the text there, on his own! 

This is not to say that all productions of Brecht are carbon copies of 
the Ensemble’s, far from it. Now the taboo is broken, it looks like 
everything he has ever written is finding its way into the amazing rep- 
ertoires of the West German theatres, including at least two by no 
means minor works that have not yet been performed in East Berlin: 
The Rise and Fall of the City of Mahagonny, by Sellner in Darmstadt, 
and Saint Joan of the Stockyards, by Gruengens in Hamburg. I was un- 
able to see either of these, but Sellner and Gruengens are among Ger- 
many’s most luminous producers. Their style is their own. In East Ber- 
lin, within a mile of the Ensemble, there is Walter Felsenstein, whose 
Komische Oper is a popular theatre whose techniques of staging come 
in part from the same Expressionist-Piscator sources as those of the 
Ensemble, but with a disciplined splendor incomparably its own. The 
independence of Felsenstein is suggested by his action when the Ulbricht 
government insisted that all artists who worked in East Germany live 
there. Felsenstein, who I believe lives in the West, threatened to resign 
if the edict was imposed on any member of his company. 

It has long been evident that the economies of the Brechtian stage 
are expensive economies, but at the Komische Oper there are no pretenses 
of economy. Maximum resources are used maximally. The Clever Fox, 
one of the two productions I saw, was a veritable Disneyland of facilities, 
with perception in the study of natural life that Disney with all his 
cameras and animators couldn’t dream of. Directed by Felsenstein him- 
self, The Clever Fox is a fable retold by Max Brod for the music of 
Leos Janacek. I shall confine myself to the production. ‘The observation 
was incredibly exact. The forest appeared behind a gauze, then sprouted 
with winged things and armor-backed creatures, tongues in trees and 
bushes of tooth and claw. ‘There was a ballet danced by children dressed 
as insects, no mere pretty-pretty tiptoe of the forest, but nevertheless 
unwanting in grace. All around, conflict. When elfinly above the insects 
danced, two beetling belligerents locked antennae below. The whole 
stage acted: the lighting had tone, trenchancy and rhythm; changes were 
made—a tree limb dropped, a series of scrims reillumined—with astonish- 
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ing finesse. And the fox, the center of Felsenstein’s intimate scrutiny of 
the natural, was ably sung and beautifully acted by Irmgard Arnold. 
Each motion articulate, nothing feigned; no pouting captivity, yet most 
delicately skittish. When the barnyard animals surrounded the haltered 
fox, they were real life studies, anthropomorphically clucking; and when 
the fox bit the rooster, that rooster done died. He flopped over, stiff 
and profoundly wounded, and center stage, with the whole barnyard 
chattering around him, made a paralyzing effort to get off his back. I 
remembered in connection with Brecht references to Brueghel’s “Fall 
of Icarus,” 
business. Of all I saw in East Berlin this reminded me most specifically 


the tragedy occurring while the whole world goes about its 


of it. Humor, fantasy, and mortality merged. There was magic without 
sleight-of-hand, and with something more of joyous revelation than one 
feels at the Ensemble. 

So, too, with the Komische Oper’s production of The Brave Soldier 
Schweik, an opera fashioned from Hasek’s novel by two Americans, the 
musician Robert Kurka and the librettist Lewis Allan. One thinks of 
nothing, however, in Felsenstein’s theatre as a musical evening. It was 
proletarian drama of aristocratic proportions. Never have I assented so 
unreluctantly, even happily to the proposition of the dignity of the little 
man. Werner Enders, an insouciant devil of a Schweik, earned every 
inch of it, whether he was gibbering in a cradle under the observation 
of masked, high-perched doctors in a ward, or rolling onto the boulevard 
in a wheelchair, pretending amidst a cheering consort that he would 
certainly go to war, patriot that he is, if he weren’t a cripple, which he 
is not; or—after being thrown off a train going to an army post—he 
walked all the way to join his regiment. 

This feat was the coda to a wonderfully complex sequence which might 
be entitled: “Off to the Wars with Schweik.” It opened with a slick 
young man standing on a railway bridge, built by adding a rail to a 
ramp suspended halfway up the height of the proscenium and used 
through the opera for scenic flow. Schweik appeared, staggering under 
luggage, his lieutenant out of sight on the train below, calling for him 
to hurry. He puts down the bags, counts them carefully, moves away as 
the cries become more urgent, just long enough for the sharpie to grab 
one of the bags. Schweik is torn between going after him and making 
the train, finally runs down the lightweight metal staircase which was 
permanently stage right; as he does, four or five railway cars, in section, 
move forward on a track, bearing passengers. There is a commotion in 
the music—All aboard!—the lieutenant is frantic, Schweik is running, the 
lieutenant stretches out a hand, the train lurches, and Schweik jumps 
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to the train, whose movement is then perfectly conveyed by the panto- 
mimic bumping up and down of the passengers—all played by singers! 
A series of actions develops in each of the compartments, linked by 
Schweik who moves amiably up and down the aisle: he flirts with a 
nun, to the wonder of a young rake who is out to make an overprimped 
doll beside her; the lieutenant is being dressed down by a colonel for 
something or other that Schweik has done; a man is sprawled out on 
his seat, sleeping—when accidentally, Schweik pulls the emergency. The 
shock of stopping is perfectly mimed. Schweik is ordered off the train. 
And as the compartments move back upstage on the track, the train’s 
whistle dying in the music, all the little actions that have been develop- 
ing resolve themselves, one by one, so nothing is missed, without a drop 
in time. Now, on a stage which has been alive in every conceivable 
part, all the fabulous machinery out of the way, Schweik is utterly 
alone. It is then the director Joachim Herz, assisted by the pantomimist 
Jean Soubeyran, pulled an old technique out of the bag with rousing 
results. Schweik strode in place, using the stationary walk of the mime, 
distance markers came by, held aloft from the orchestra pit. Two 
hundred kilometers. He wilts. Then a solitary daisy crosses the pit. 
Schweik plucks it and places it in the barrel of his rifle. Bucks up. An- 
other signpost. Buckles. Impossible. When suddenly, one kilometer to 
go! Schweik draws himself erect, steps off, and marches the perimeter of 
the stage to the regimental sign appearing where he has just stood— 
the whole action accompanied by laughter, encouragement, and spon- 
taneous cheers from the audience. 

Though Schwertk has the episodic structure that comes up in German 
drama from Buechner and Wedekind to Brecht, it does not serve in this 
production to reflect a condition of moral schizophrenia, and one is not 
aware at the Komische Oper as at Brecht’s theatre of a program of cal- 
culated interruption. The scenes are not discrete units, isolated by pro- 
jections, songs, and legends, converting a temporal form to a spatial. 
They are cadentially related over long periods, as though to pull the 
disparate ends of disorder into some harmony. This is not to say the 
operas incline toward Wagnerian synthesis, but rather to a rhythmic 
continuity that is less designedly critical than the theatre of Brecht, 
whose atonalities have a harmony of their own, absorbing the interrup- 
tions, as in Webern. It is also a question of tone: satire in Brecht is 
tough and disruptive; at the Komische Oper it inclines toward the special 
zaniness of Chaplin, trying perilously, even when the materials are 
harsh, to keep a sort of sweet humor afloat. Thus, when Schweik sounds 
off in a cafe, two masked, gestapo-like figures appear beside the swing- 
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ing doors, to haul him in for subversion; and at that moment, similar 
figures in black leather jackets and bulging black leather calves appear 
everywhere (from the wings, from the scenery, from traps below), herd- 
ing other ‘“‘subversives” across the platform, up the metal staircase, to 
red-wigged clerks poised over typewriters; the clerks type a mechanical 
tattoo, pass paper over shoulder, resume position, long finger suspended 
over the keys—a circus of simultaneous impressions: papers certified 
with a great stamp, a hulk of an officer with walrus mustache pointing 
with irrevocable imperiousness, and the prisoners make their way down 
another staircase to a cell below (suddenly exposed when one of two 
plaster-textured screens—a vertical variant of Brecht’s half-curtain— 
rises), where other prisoners are already stacked like fish in their bunks, 
not even a place for poor Schweik, who has to sit on a potty center stage. 

I describe these scenes in such periods for there is almost no other 
way to keep up with them, and even then I am going by a myriad of 
details. What is more, though what is accomplished could not be done 
without the equipment enjoyed by the Komische Oper, Felsenstein and 
his directors have a witty awareness of the resources at their disposal 
that adds another ironic dimension to this production. When Schweik 
finally goes into the army, there is a scene on the high ramp (another 
proceeding simultaneously below) in which a glum quartermaster is 
distributing uniforms. He passes on and off throwing pieces at the con- 
scripts as they hang their civilian clothes on pegs fixed to the same 
batten which carries the regimental insignia. As the scene is concluding 
below and the men above being transformed by their new garments, 
he throws the last piece and turns a winch that carries the batten, the 
old clothes, and civilian life into the flies, beyond the desperate reach 
of the conscripts. Even the mechanisms, to which our attention is called, 
have symbolic value. 

In a sector marked outside the theatre by crudity of taste and prop- 
aganda, Felsenstein’s theatre is impeccable. Even when it succumbs, as 
at the end of Schweik, to the formulaic peace pitch, it is superbly 
executed: a massed chorus made out of a small contingent of singers 
dressed as wounded soldiers and a projection of thousands of others 
behind them. The only really heavy-handed aspect of the whole produc- 
tion was a scene in which a chaplain is thoroughly besotted, the same 
cliché virulence of anti-clericalism that comes up, too, through Buechner 
and Wedekind, and which has momentarily spoiled more than one 
production in the popular theatres I saw. 

The Komische Oper represents the prayer for community in the deep- 
est and purest sense. It is not insensitive to negative values or to those 
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born of individual despair. It hasn’t the reformatory depth of the 
Berliner Ensemble, nor the acuity of Brecht’s pessimism; nor did I see 
anything that, to begin with, is on a level with the best of Brecht’s plays. 
What it salvages, however, from the crisis of Berlin is joy; not the 
euphoria of the American musical nor the dark ecstasy of the Blue 
Angel, but benevolent joy, good will, good feeling, which shines through 
its politics like the light that failed when humanitarianism was assembly- 
lined. And it makes of the stage a most substantial pageant, by no means 
naive or uncritical. One of the reasons I have emphasized the remark- 
able way Felsenstein and his directors use their resources is that I was so 
often disappointed in Germany by theatres with equal or greater facil- 
ities. 

Berlin is the promised land, but there is plenty on the Rhine, as 
Mann’s Felix Krull assures us. The duchies of the nineteenth century, 
for all their loose confederacy, had the virtue of traditions of drama and 
music that, no sooner than the bombing stopped, sent up new theatre 
buildings as smart as the Manufacturer’s Trust Bank on Fifth Avenue 
and equipped like the laboratories of Alamagordo. I was shown around 
the one in Mannheim by a technical director with all the pride of an Un- 
dershaft displaying the salutary wonders of his munitions plant. The 
West German theatres have the most catholic repertoires in the world, 
but there is something deceptive in the bounty. On successive nights one 
can see Grillparzer, Offenbach, and Beckett, which is pretty impressive, 
until one realizes that they are applauded with almost equal enthusiasm, 
or indifference. In Dusseldorf, a painter said: ‘““These bourgeois, these 
bankers, they go to the theatre, they think they are this.” With his index 
finger he described a halo over his head. Genet’s The Balcony was pro- 
duced in Berlin long before it came to Paris; lonesco’s Rhinoceros was 
premiered in Dusseldorf; but lonesco is also being played, as he told 
me, with approval in Texas and, I am inclined to feel, for very much 
the same reasons. Real money can buy anything; the avant-garde, em- 
braced by status, has trouble remaining avant. Recently, there was a 
modern music festival in Cologne. The operas were produced in the 
same theatre, with its butterfly lights, suave high-backed blue velveteen 
seats, and roller-coaster loges, in which I saw a production of Perichole 
that made me realize, like the brauhaus in Munich, why the Expres- 
sionists suffocated. Yet it was in Cologne, at the Kammerspiele (sharing 
a building with an Inca museum) that I also saw that prophetical de- 
braining machine of the romantic period, Christian Grabbe’s existential 
comedy Jest, Satire, and Irony, with demonically vital sets by Teo Otto. 

In 1949 Bentley wrote, “The question always asked about the German 
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theatre today is whether it has produced any important new play- 
wrights....” It is the question which still harasses the dramaturgen 
(those who read and adapt plays for the repertoires of the German 
theatres), who explain that too much of the creative effort has gone into 
the material recovery. And there is surely substance to this. Architecture 
in Germany is still surpassing strong, with the Bauhaus in its bones; but 
everybody knows that the two best living dramatists in German are 
Swiss. The Swiss have lived close enough to terror to prefer to live with- 
out it. They have made the best of a good job. Yet Duerrenmatt and 
Frisch show they are not unmoved by the spectacle of a century delir- 
ious over power and, lower than the barbarians, burning itself up. In 
Munich, I saw a splendid production of Frisch’s Biedermann and the 
Arsonists, at the end of which, after the hero gives matches to the fire- 
bugs, his entire house is swallowed up in a fiery background and sinks 
(by elevator) into the basement. As the arsonist, Hans Dieter-Zeidler 
gave a mammoth performance, as winsome as a polar bear and amoral 
as a panzer. The production, indebted to Brecht (a chorus of firemen 
slid down scaffolding on either side of the stage), was dutifully ap- 
plauded. Well, what else did I expect? A potatoe race of mea culpas 
down the aisle? If there is overdrawn ambivalence and somewhat of 
dismay in what I have described, it may be that, like Elbow (from the 
play where “prayers cross’), one leans too much upon justice. Yet one 
can't help but feel even now that West Germany is fattening on the 
funeral baked meats. One would like to feel in behavior, as in the wrack 
of the Memorial Church, the humility of a nation enduring the conse- 
quence of outrage. But the recovery has been, of necessity, too fast. If 
American money didn’t do away with guilt, it has helped leaven it, as 
the lean, pure emotion of the early Cologne masters was swollen into 
blandness by the baroque. (I should add in all fairness that not only in 
West Germany but wherever money is the secret weapon of art, moral 
insensitivity is sure to reign. There is a spifhier indifference, ex-urbanite 
and automated, at Stratford-on-the-Housatonic, where the House and 
Gardens Shakespeare that is becoming our national product weeds up 
the terrors and decorates the dark corners of the Bard.) 

That German war guilt still haunts the rest of Europe, one could see 
in the large reaction to the small outbreak of anti-semitism; that the re- 
covery has been made in peaceful co-existence with certain notorious 
spectres occurred to me in the huge irony of a small notice I read in a 
London paper: ordered by a court to get rid of his holdings, the muni- 
tions king Adolph Krupp couldn’t find anybody with money enough to 
buy him out. 
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I moved over the Rhine toward the rose-red stone of the Vosges. 
Strasbourg is the launching pad of France. The countryside is gaunt, 
adamant. Tumbled blockhouses remind us of the unnatural history be- 
hind the new relations between the Germany of Adenauer and the 
France of DeGaulle. German recovery, consummated by this strange 
entente cordiale, has assumed for certain Frenchmen the monstrous 
proportions of a myth. There was a drama pending its author, and 
Jean-Paul Sartre seized upon it, voluminously, in his new play, Les Sé- 
questrés d’Altona, 

The hero of Les Séquestrés is an ex-Nazi officer, Frantz von Gerlach, 
son of a giant of industry. Thirteen years after the war we find him in 
a room in his father’s house, windows sealed, door barred, no watch, 
no newspapers, a life-size picture of Hitler on the wall. Dead to the 
outside world, he believes Germany is a mass of ruins. Only his sister 
is allowed in to attend him; she loves him, but she is an object, even 
in incest. His father waits below, suffering the sequestration, dominat- 
ing his other son. Before the war a Polish rabbi, escaping, had been ap- 
prehended in Frantz’s room. Frantz does not know that his father had 
been the informer, but he had escaped punishment through his parent’s 
intervention. Deprived of responsible manhood, the son has never for- 
given the father. 

The atmosphere of no exit is more desperate, delirious than ever 
before; the claustrophobia has been chosen. Gerlach stalks the room in 
full uniform, monocled and bemedaled, and addresses himself to some 
unseen creatures on the ceiling. A new race of Crabs, tribunal of the 
centuries, these creatures will replace man and judge him. Outside time, 
Gerlach is racing against it in fierce penance, denying the absurd notion 
of a collective guilt and taking upon himself, even more absurdly, the 
entire burden of total war. He records these rhapsodies of self-incrimi- 
nation on tape. In this play Sartre has moved further into despair than 
in the postulate borrowed from Dostoyevsky that God is dead. “Man 
is dead,” says Gerlach, “and I am his witness.” The play is written as 
though the sin of the century—a century of mass slaughter, not acci- 
dental as in Hamlet, but official, calculated, systematic slaughter—were 
life itself. If man is not even a useless passion, hell is violated by other 
people. Invaded by Joanna, his brother’s wife, who carries time into 
the room on her wrist, Gerlach makes a confession, that the witness of 
man has been his executioner. Not only are his medals a mockery, 
having been won through fear of death, he has tortured and permitted 
others to torture: “I have been the wife of Hitler.” And when Leni, 
jealous over her brother's affair with Joanna, brings a newspaper into 
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the room, he discovers with insupportable horror not only that Germany 
has recovered but that his father’s industry has grown larger than before. 
The success of the Adenauer government and the survival of the family’s 
business are, in view of all the dead, unimaginable atrocities. 

The sequestration is now absurd. He comes down. He consents to 
talk to his father. Now the discovery of the betrayal of the rabbi means 
nothing to him. Neither can judge the other; they know each other's 
secrets. Born of a possessed subjectivity, the tribunal of the centuries 
now seems an unjustifiable condemnation of the father by the son. 
They are reconciled, but only long enough to agree to suicide together, 
plunging into the Cartesian abyss in a Porsche. The suicide, if anything, 
expiates the sin of paternity and the sin of life. But as Leni goes to 
take her place in the room as the curtain falls, the voice of Frantz 
comes off the tape, upholding man against the Crabs, the voice of man’s 
executioner his only conscience: 

Centuries, here is my century, solitary and deformed, the Accused. The 
century might have been good if man had not been ambushed by his 
cruel enemy, immemorial, by the carnivorous species which had sworn his 
ruin, by the cowardly and malign beast, by man. One and one make one: 
that is all our mystery. My client was the first to know shame. He knows 
that he is naked. That is the chief argument! ... Perhaps there will not 
be any centuries after ours. Perhaps a bomb will have extinguished the 
lights. All will be dead: the eyes, the judges, and time. The night! O 
tribunal of night, you who were, who will be, who is, I have been! I have 
been! I, Frantz von Gerlach, here, in this chamber, I have taken my cen- 
tury on my shoulders and I have said: I will answer for it. In this day and 
for always, 

After Nekrassov, in 1955, Sartre had declared that he had nothing 
more to say to the bourgeois, and hence would not write anymore for 
the theatre under its present conditions, since it was a major agency 
of that class. But the Algerian situation broke his resolution. There is, 
he feels, an apparatus of repression developing in France of which even 
the bourgeois are embarrassed, and which the more lucid among them 
understand quite well. The boulevard stage is the widest public forum, 
and it is necessary to speak out. Sartre almost lost the opportunity to 
be heard, however, because of a miserable production (apparently 
standard for Sartre, though he could have at his disposal the best talent 
in Paris), and rather savage rebuff from the Right. Yet the response to 
this reminded a visitor what a great public issue the theatre remains in 
France. The leftist papers wrote in retaliation, with discerning analyses 
of the play. But the tide was turned by Francois Mauriac, who had 
not yet seen the play and who years before had been the butt of Sartre’s 
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early assaults on the Academy, the Church, and Tradition. He con- 
tended in his Sunday column that a man of Sartre’s stature could not 
be dismissed by mere partisanship, nor by the summary obtuseness of 
daily reviews. And so it was. The play continued, and Sartre announced 
what everybody suspected, that it was intended as a parable on France's 
relations with Algeria. However, he said in an interview with Thédtre 
Populaire, “in order to torture in Algeria, it is necessary to have tor- 
tured before. What I maintain in Les Séquestrés is that nobody, in a 
historical society which transforms itself into a society of repression, is 
exempt from the risk of being a torturer.” 

Collusion was his subject. ‘““They think against and they act for,” he 
told the interviewer. A leftist journal which is the NRF of the popular 
theatre movement, Thédtre Populaire, is trying to Brechtianize France. 
Sartre won’t yield. He admires the way Brecht evoked terror in his 
The Fear and Misery of the Third Reich, but criticizes him for failing 
to show collusion. He admits with Brecht that the theatre is a place 
where contradictions should be shown, but he is not convinced contra- 
dictions need be approached only dialectically from without, by aliena- 
tion. The drift of our time is to find the antithetical ends of a dialectic 
within the same person. The interviewer proposed that Brecht might 
have treated the same subject in the comic mode, but Sartre said that 
comedy is incompatible with crematories and that the distancing of 
comedy would prevent the identification he sought, adding that he 
would not, like Brecht, rule out the Einfiihling dear to the Expres- 
sionists. He hints that Brecht’s treatment of the enemy is too precisely 
that, a treatment of the enemy alone; a comic field marshal is an insect 
not a man. “I am not interested in the brutes.... Our problem today: 
a youth demoralized by the complicity which is imposed upon it.” 

Whose youth? As one listens to the interminable rhapsodies of Ger- 
lach to the Crabs, it seems that Sartre is conducting an infernal mono- 
logue with his own despair. The rumor is he wrote the play hurriedly 
to pay off debts, but there is a compulsiveness in the repetitions that 
points to a deeper and darker angst than he has ever gotten before into 
a play. Les Séquestrés has the cardboard dramaturgy of a boulevard 
melodrama, including a clumsily written and amateurishly staged flash- 
back; but one feels through the absurdity of the production that for 
the first time, perhaps, Sartre has become a genuine dramatist of the 
Absurd as Beckett is a dramatist of the Absurd, recessive, elegiac, with 
that plaintive humanity of the margin beyond even the twilight of the 
gods. 

We ask, where is the Absurd going? An impossible question of an 
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impossible notion. Beckett, who was about to start rehearsals of Krapp’s 
Last Tape, thought Sartre’s play too long, but admired it. There is an 
affinity between Krapp’s tape and von Gerlach’s. ‘““The new light above 
my table,” says Krapp on tape, “is a great improvement. With all this 
darkness round me I feel less alone. (Pause.) In a way. (Pause.) I love 
to get up and move about in it, then back here to. . . (hesitates) ...me. 
(Pause.) Krapp.” The job of reclamation is conducted in a less strident, 
more pellucidly distracted way, but the tape is Krapp’s defense against 
extinction. It substantially declares, like von Gerlach’s: “I have been! 
I have been!” But there is disappointment in the discovery, something 
of shame in the memory, and no little reluctance to be again. “Perhaps 
my best years are gone. When there was a chance of happiness. But I 
wouldn't want them back. Not with the fire in me now. No, I wouldn't 
want them back.” 

Roger Blin, who has directed the Beckett plays in France and played 
Hamm and Pozzo, refused, after being committed, to play Krapp. “I 
am weary,” he confesses, “of the Absurd. It makes me feel ancient.” 
This, coming from Blin, disciple of Artaud and the most relentlessly 
disaffiliated régisseur in France, sounded like the death knell of the 
Absurd. When I was in Paris, there were other things contributing to 
this sensation, among them the defection of Adamov, who has turned 
left into history; the assumption of Ionesco into grace at the Odéon 
(what Henry James once described as “that remote and unfriended es- 
tablishment,”” now aglitter under the direction of Renaud and Bar- 
rault); Vilar’s two failures with absurdist dramas at the new Récamier; 
and the threatened disappearance of the old Paris. 

In this age of city planning, with cities becoming other than cities 
according to the ethic of “unilateral dedensification,” it was to be ex- 
pected that Paris would have to go. When I was there, they said it 
would be the last year. The newspapers were already displaying plans 
for the new city. Of course Paris is, like Milton’s mind, its own place, 
a spirit more than a décor. In 1940, for example, Harold Rosenberg 
announced that “The laboratory of the twentieth century has been 
shut down.” The elegy was a little premature; it was a temporary clos- 
ing. After the war Paris became again the “aged and bottomless me- 
Rosenberg knows it is, infused with the vitality of outcasts 
(though maybe a little older and a little wearier, such as Beckett and 
Ionesco), “a dream living-in-the-present and a dream world citizenship 
—resting not upon a real triumph, but upon a willingness to go as far 
as was necessary into nothingness in order to shake off what was dead 
in the real. A negation of the negative.” 


tropolis’ 
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Periodically, however, Paris becomes too intimate with nothingness. 
It becomes disenchanted with the Absurd when the Absurd becomes 
too facile, not the locus of prayer but the object of exploitation. Not 
that it is so with Beckett, nor with Vilar when he decided to produce 
Boris Vian’s The Builders of Empire at the Récamier. Vilar, really too 
private a man to be at home in the vasty exposition halls of the Palais 
de Chaillot, was pleased to receive the Récamier from Malraux so that 
he could produce new plays, preferably chamber dramas such as Strind- 
berg’s. He wanted to create there a “theatre of insolence.” He had ap- 
parently wanted this for years. When it came time, however, to open 
the Récamier he discovered that there wasn’t much fresh insolence 
around. Hence, he turned to Vian, one of those endemically French 
characters, resembling his friend Cocteau, who was a_ jack-of-all-arts. 
Novelist, poet, cinematographer, jazz musician, night club performer, 
and playwright, Vian was killed, I believe, in a racing car. 

The Builders of Empire is a pastiche of Ionesco and Beckett. A bour- 
geois family is driven from floor to floor of a building by a terrible 
noise. Each room in their ascension is more impoverished. At each stage 
they are accompanied by a hoary immobile figure called the Schmiirz, 
a creature resembling Beckett’s Lucky. His chief function is to be 
punched and kicked by the father and mother and the maid; only the 
daughter pities him openly, but when she calls attention to his presence, 
the others, beating him, pretend there is nothing there. Each time the 
noise recurs, one of the women of the family is lost in the rush to get 
upstairs; the maid, indifferent, goes away. The last act is a monologue 
by the father. He nails himself into a room with no doors and one win- 
dow, leading to the street twenty meters below. With him, the Schmiirz. 
The man confronts himself in his last—‘‘retreat.”” He is not sure the 
word is just; he plays with it. The noise approaches, cannot be evaded. 
The Schmiirz and the man move together until the man falls from the 
window, crying: “I did not know.... Pardon.... I did not know.” 
What he did not know is not clear from being too clear; what was sup- 
posed to be richly ambiguous was apparent at the beginning. The open- 
ing was very exciting; the noise, created by electronic sound, was suit- 
ably terrifying. But that was precisely the trouble. Once heard, that 
was it. The real terror of the Absurd is the bruit humming out of the 
strife and silence of people trying and failing to know and act, or act- 
ing, failing. It is organic, not mechanical; incremental, not a donnée. 
It may be that behind the fagades of human reality there is only, as 
Mr. Kurz say, the horror! the horror! to the last agony of the bleeding 
eyeballs, but it is neither a literal Schmiirz nor musique concréte. 
There’s a limit to the terror you can put on tape. 
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But the Absurd was restored at the Récamier in the next production 
(though not by a “new” playwright), for it was there, under the auspices 
of the TNP, that Krapp was staged. And though he wouldn’t play the 
role, Blin directed it. However, the most palpable and appalling reas- 
sertion of the Absurd had occurred with the new year, some time be- 
tween the production of Les Séquestrés and the production of Krapp, 
and that was the death of Camus. Gérard Philipe, who was Camus’ 
Caligula, had died not long before. While these two deaths might have 
signified the end of a state of mind born of the Occupation, it was 
Camus’ most devoted enemy who declared that the death of Camus 
was a testament to the ubiquity of the Absurd. Sartre, writing a week 
later in l’Observateur littéraire, described the accident as a metaphysical 
scandal, “the abolition of the order of men by the inhuman.” Affiliated 
with the Left, Sartre made reference to Camus’ famous silence on the 
Algerian situation, but this silence, “too prudent and sometimes pain- 
ful,” was the prayer of a man who embodied “against the machiavellians, 
against the golden calf of realism, the existence of the moral fact.” 
Camus’ life put our lives in question, was itself a question seeking its 
response. In particular, this man who had said he was of no party ex- 
cept the party of those who are not sure of being right, had put politi- 
cal alignment in question. Sartre, with the courage of an attitude half- 
revolt, half-revolted, saw a redeeming irony in Camus’ death, “that 
silence which is not even a silence anymore.” In manifesting itself “the 
inhuman becomes part of the human,” and the Absurd, “the imbecile 
negation of man,” was rediscovered in the death of the one who, at 
the age of twenty, made an impassioned and credible appeal to his 
generation to reclaim a life from the absurd necessity of dying. 

The same edition which has Sartre’s epitaph for Camus has an ar- 
ticle beginning, “Le Thédtre-Frangais traverse une crise. Une de plus.” 
We can well envy a country which can enjoy such crisis, it’s a grand 
habit. Far be it from me to complain about the Comédie, the French 
complain enough. The Comédie is still the place to hear the full- 
trained diapason of the classical rhetoric and to see the realism of 
Moliére presented realistically. In announcing the shakeup of the na- 
tional theatre, Malraux objected that the Comédie was favoring Feydeau 
and neglecting Racine. ‘The new Phédre I saw was being blamed on 
the previous regime. In Jean Meyer's mise en scéne the drama was set 
absolutely in period, in the salons of Louis XIV, superbly costumed and 
rigorously stationary. It was a good conceit, which might have led to 
taking up emotionally the job of salvaging (to use Beckett’s view of 
Racine) the exhausted données, of illuminating what was at the begin- 
ning almost entirely known. But Annie Ducaux, as Phaedra, picked up 
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her passion like a fan; her confession to Hippolytus, coming from the 
most reticent sensations, was like a carefully placed caress. It was a sort 
of chamber pathos, rather than the high savagery of mind consuming 
and consumed by the possibilities of the illicit, and becoming, in 
Valéry’s description, “the transfiguration of a monologue,” passion spent 
and character vanished. There were intimations in the press that the 
timorousness of Ducaux had something to do with the comédiens know- 
ing they were on the spot in this production, and she was surely a more 
effective Clytemnestra in Giraudoux’s Eléctre. Though Giraudoux al- 
lows a safer kind of distance than either the Greeks or Racine, there 
was a relaxed depth to Ducaux’s performance, most vital when she was 
idle. She did little when the attention was elsewhere to make her pres- 
ence felt, but it was; and when her moments came, and they were long, 
she delivered without flourish. It was womanly, eloquent, and just, ex- 
pressive of the normal security of a great acting tradition. In a way the 
Comédie permitted her to be professional in a double sense, the actress 
and the queen, neither having to make a point of it, as do the dispos- 
sessed Electras of the theatre and the world. 

When I asked him about Malraux’s reorganization, Blin called it “a 
bluff.” He said Malraux wants to do tragedy but the Comédie actors 
are suited only to Moliére and Labiche. This is more than criticism 
from the underground. Giraudoux is a case in point, for his eloquence 
has limits similar to that of the acting style at the Comédie. Savoring 
the poetic, he is not poetic enough; inclining toward the tragic he turns 
romantic ironist, veering toward the boulevards for laughs. Nor is he 
able, like the satanic dramatists whom Blin admires, to make a unity 
of the two worlds of the tragic and the comic. The language is too 
stately for darkness, and the interior of the play seems to have been done 
by two excellent decorators of competing instincts. The play permits a 
Ducaux to act at the level of her highest competence without, as in 
Phédre, the requirement of an extra, unforeseen passion that makes 
for tragic grandeur. But such a demand is very nearly made on Aegis- 
thus, and Francois Chaumette was stiff as spirit gum, sleek as the beard 
following narrowly the contour of his chin, and too technically dynamic 
for the visionary world-weariness of the man. Perhaps he should speed 
by the Beggar’s warning that he will cry Aegisthus when the time comes, 
but when it does, he should have known it would have been there, that 
eagle in the air. 

Just as Giraudoux’s verbal gifts, eminently conventional, do not waver 
in an age when the best writers are grinding up the language to save 
it, so the production does not waver in its external attributes, good 
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voice, posture, handsome mounting. But does it mean or say anything 
as a production? Something is too easily intact. We admire Giraudoux’s 
gifts and envy the Comédie’s status, but we are likely to feel them both 
as unreal as they are hallowed. What we miss, as in all productions at 
the Comédie, is some attitude toward the play that turns the stage into 
something we’ve never seen or imagined before. The best productions, 
and this was one of them, continue to be at their outer limit, serviceable, 
a setting forth but not a vision. 

For the sort of “total theatre” vision needs we used to look to Bar- 
rault. And at one time, a collaboration between him and Ionesco would 
have been a great event of the avant-garde. But in giving the Odéon 
to the man who once resigned from the Comédie, Malraux was endors- 
ing the man who had become the great charmer of la grande publique, 
that protoplastic audience which currently makes changes of administra- 
tion a fruitless solution to the problems of national theatre. Neverthe- 
less, even his detractors agree that if the Odéon had to be taken from 
the sociétaires, nobody deserved it more than Barrault. Barrault freed 
by subsidy from the demands of the market place, what a rebirth was 
to be expected! One could even take his final free-lance production at 
the Palais Royal as a celebration. As performed by Barrault’s company, 
Offenbach’s La Vie Parisienne was a whirligig of breathless gaiety. In 
aspect Barrault remains the worthy vehicle of everybody's great aspira- 
tions; he looks like a romantic should, the careless curl of hair, the loose 
cuffs, the haunted face, center of all woes, cleft with desire. And con- 
templating a new season, he is “enchanted,” he is “ravished,” he is 
“obsessed.” As others clamor for engagement, he tells us his theatre is 
proudly non-political. In the Cahiers de la Compagnie for La Vie 
Parisienne, he writes about those who would be programmatic: “With 
the intrusion of the political spirit into all human enterprise, art has 
also not known how to protect itself from this gangrene.” If Camus 
represented in his disaffiliation “le fait moral,” Barrault represents “la 
ligne de coeur.” 

Only it is a soft and wayward heart. In reverence of Claudel, Bar- 
rault produced Téte d’Or, a drama of the possession of the earth by a 
marriage made in heaven. In deference to the genius of the boulevards, 
he collaborated with Anouilh, whom even the skeptics consider skepti- 
cal, on La Petite Moliére. In memory of old times, he revived Baptiste, 
in his willowy, lyric, sad-clown mood which for anyone else, and almost 
for him, would be pure corn. And in honor of his wife, he presented 
Les Fausses Confidences. 

Madeleine Renaud, says Barrault in a note, was born to play Mari- 
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vaux. Nobody can doubt it. She is a woman of forcefully gracious 
presence. She knows. She knows how to act. Unfortunately, as Marivaux 
can be looked at in two ways—as a choreographer of sentiments who, 
through all the artifice, gets at a reality behind the appearances; or as 
a master of surface who, when all is said and done, masters the surface— 
so can Renaud. I must admit that there are times when the brisk, tart, 
cool, virtuoso economy of this actress strikes me as the apotheosis of the 
concierge, the concierge’s dream of herself. Which is finally to say that, 
in one way, she is supremely French, the custodian of an efficient style, 
not a little officious and by no means without warmth or charm. 

So, the Claudel side of Barrault is the DeGaulle side of France. The 
production of Téte d’Or is not without gloire. Indeed, Alain Cuny 
gives the most genuinely heroic performance I have ever seen; now that 
I have seen it, perhaps the only one. His voice like great timber falling, 
Cuny gave unreserved flesh to the ineluctable self-punishing rage of the 
man of pure desire. It was devout. It sang. It burned, out of a con- 
dition of spiritual acedia, with the gem-like flame that the darkness of 
French art acquired from Baudelaire. The motives behind Téte d’Or, 
according to Claudel, come from the oppressive epoque of 1889, when 
materialism reigned and science, with its confidence in progress, 
threatened another dark age. This universe, he felt, set artificial limits 
on man, brought ennui and death to the heart. The first version of the 
play, written when Claudel was young, was a paean to the truancy of 
youth, a form of deliverance from the world, the flesh, and the Devil, 
including perhaps a latent homosexuality (one thinks of Claudel’s re- 
lationship with Gide). Barrault chose to perform the second version, 
which has more of the poise of the elderly Catholic musing on old lust. 

The drama opens with Simon Agnel (later Téte d’Or) burying a 
woman, an objective rendering of the burial of the woman in himself, 
the woman he has to redeem when, with his teeth, he removes the nails 
from the Princess crucified by a deserter from his own army. Even in 
death, called to Love by the Princess, Téte d’Or longs to give himself 
to desire. From the moment he resolves to break out of the conventional 
life which suffocates him to the moment he is wounded in battle and 
like an untameable beast forces his men to leave him in the Sun, Cuny 
is unsparing. In the killing of the King (played by Barrault with a pale 
and studied dignity, admirably self-effacing), he is a spirit so irrepres- 
sible as to be brutal and tyrannous, a Tamburlaine of self-contempt. 
His long scene with Cébés (played by Laurentz Terzieff) went through 
the whole range of impossible desire, the love of two men, one giving, 
the other not yet prepared to give, conveyed with enormous virility by 
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both. Cuny was so formidable in fact as to exemplify perfectly what 
those of the Left spurn as Claudelian bad faith, all the more as the 
Princess (as played by F. DePray) was sincere, but rather lovelorn, 
bland, and pretty on the Cross. 

Cuny’s performance redeemed the mise en scéne from pedestrianism 
and confusion of style. The music, by Honegger, was old-fashioned 
pomp and circumstance touched up with atonality; and André Mas- 
son’s scenery started with a distorted little tree that looked like an 
electric bolt (the Tree of Knowledge, modern style?), and at best pro- 
vided sufficient levels for all the soldiers. There were some fine pen- 
nants carried on at one point by soldiers well-costumed in black, with 
armor and ear-pressing helmets, but the armies lacked resonance, and 
the scenic convention varied through the play. At one hapless point, 
Barrault pulled out his old hobby horses to represent the King’s chargers. 
As for the ensemble, Barrault’s actors love him, and he has more real 
young men, men, men than we have anywhere but on a football field. 
But wherever they were trained, they seemed in Barrault’s first pro- 
duction at his new theatre a little Odéonesque, so that when one looked 
away from the stage, they all sounded very much alike. ‘Though Claudel’s 
verse may be partly to blame. 

La Vie Parisienne was excusable as a festive diversion and a tribute 
to the Palais Royal, where it was first produced. There was, however, 
no excuse for La Petite Moliére. A cinematic opening with screen 
credits, puppets, and a warmly varied performance by Barrault didn’t 
alleviate the feeling that here was one of those productions despoiling 
a maximum of means on a minimum of content. Written as a screen 
play (and rejected), it was going to be produced by Barrault—as Anouilh 
explains in a note—as a movie without projector. Anouilh, these days, 
gets mean about our asking for more than he is willing to give. In an- 
other note, to his play Becket, he says: “I am a man light and facile— 
since I make theatre. I have decided that I am up to that. And you?” 
If the lightness isn’t always deep, the facility can be formidable. And 
there is something more than lightness in that “And you?”. But La 
Petite Moliére is a cameraless movie that might have been made in 
Hollywood, bittersweet, with predictable tears behind the smiles. Mo- 
liére, it seems, really saw himself as a tragedian, and the play shows 
all those heart-rending scenes that transformed themselves to laughter 
in his comedies, including the betrayal by Armande Béjart (played with 
unsmiling purpose by Anouilh’s daughter), and the brave, propped-up 
death of Madeleine Béjart (played with smiling purpose by Madeleine 
Renaud). ‘The production was the best demonstration at the Odéon 
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of Barrault’s skill as a producer, but even readaptation of the screen- 
play, done intact, wouldn't disguise its emptiness. 

I saw rehearsals of The Rhinoceros, and it might very well have 
turned out the best production of Barrault’s season. Ionesco’s play has 
a wonderful fancy: the commonplace opening in the town square, the 
easy-going Bérenger bullied by his friend, the rhinoceros speeding by, 
the dismay, the resumption of order—all were being carefully worked 
out. Barrault was beguiling in this; he almost backed into the charac- 
ter. He was relaxed beyond vanity, flicked gestures out of the air, saved 
space with every movement. He hasn't an extraordinary voice but goes 
where he wants with it. Where he wasn’t prepared in rehearsal he simply 
broke off; nothing arrogant, he just didn’t waste time over what he 
knew he could do when the time came, or what he wasn’t ready to at- 
tempt yet. Bérenger, the little man, is his medium; he was not really 
born to be a hero. 

Neither was Ionesco. The invention of the first act takes a savagely 
comic turn in the second. Bérenger goes to the apartment of his over- 
bearing friend to apologize for the argument he didn’t start. The friend 
rebuffs him, snorts, stomps, and turns before our eyes into a rhinoceros. 
Presently the whole town is full of rhinoceros, even Bérenger’s girl 
is lured by its garish song. It is here, in the third act, that the play es- 
capes the more dreadful implications of its developing conceit. Less 
baffling to begin with than some of Ionesco’s earlier plays, it now makes 
its big gesture to la grande publique, it states its case, and it states it 
in acceptable humanitarian terms. After Daisy goes off to join the beasts, 
Bérenger addresses the rhinoceros: “I will not follow you, I do not un- 
derstand you! I remain what I am.” But how to remain human in a 
world of beasts, especially beasts who bellow? “I do not want to hear 
them. I am going to put cotton in my ears.” Now he resolves he will 
convince them. But how? What is their language? What is his (Ionesco’s 
real subject always)? He despairs but he insists, contrary to Daisy, a 
man is not ugly. As he had cried before to his bullying friend Jean, a 
man is greater than a rhinoceros! He is doomed to remain a man. So 
be it. “I do not capitulate.” 

The last act moves onto a plane of rationalization far from the sur- 
realistic tensions of Ionesco’s best prior work. Though it is the conces- 
sion of an underground dramatist moving into the status society of the 
Odéon, the play may reflect a real desire by Ionesco to find a more 
objective form. It is also in part an answer to his critics from the Left 
who, when he attacks Brecht or Sartre for being trapped by history, 
claim he is not engaged. The Rhinoceros is, according to Ionesco, the 
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most autobiographical play he has written. In his youth people were 
becoming Nazis all around him; there were times when there seemed 
no good reason not to become one too. Yet if the play is to stand as a 
parable, “trans-historic” (to use a favorite phrase of his), it must be 
all the more responsible to both history and the present moment. The 
actual sources of the play are relevant only in supplying the temporal 
particulars of a more universal form of experience. As I listened, how- 
ever, to the protest of the final speeches I couldn’t help hearing the 
greater and more immediate complexity of Sartre’s idea: “They think 
against and they act for.”” Not that Ionesco acted for; instead, he became 
an exile. But exile is not a state of innocence, as is Bérenger’s, and the 
quality of the protest is of another order of fantasy than that of the 
play’s conceit. It makes available to this large new audience, a public 
that has gone through the cross purposes of the Resistance and was at 
that moment seeking some justification for Algeria 
self-exoneration. 





the sentiment of 


As a parable on the general subject of dehumanization, I preferred 
Ionesco’s first play, The Bald Soprano, as it was performed at the tiny 
Théatre de la Huchette. It was orchestrated mayhem based on dis- 
creetly realistic character study: banalities fall with the aptest solemnity, 
bells ring like le mot juste, the Maid is punctiliously dispatched with a 
hammer, Mr. and Mrs. Smith and Mr. and Mrs. Martin are doggedly 
interchangeable. In this environment, Ionesco is a capricious logic ma- 
chine who may prove only to his own wild satisfaction that we are all, 
including the Bérengers, chasing around like rhinoceros. But as one 
hears the first cliché, he realizes that, ever so negligibly, we have all 
contributed to the inhuman, in word and deed. While the chief disci- 
pline of our lives is to keep from going under, whose protest can really 
say that he is not capable of becoming a rhinoceros, even if he tried? 

With the production of Genet’s Les Négres by Roger Blin, this ques- 
tion was posed in another way, and more outrageously. In his epigraph, 
Genet writes: “One evening an actor asked me to write a play which 
would be acted by Negroes. But, what is a Negro? And first of all, what 
is his color?” In his program note, Genet writes: “This play, written 
by a White, is destined for an audience of Whites, but if, which is im- 
probable, it were played one evening before an audience of Blacks, it 
would be necessary that at each performance a White be invited, male 
or female....” If no White accepts, he recommends that white masks 
be distributed to the Blacks at the door. 

The play proceeds under circumstances which, as the master of cere- 
monies explains, are designed to make communication impossible. This 
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is a civility, we are assured, learnt by the Blacks amongst the Whites. 
“The distance which separates us originally we will augment,” he adds, 
“by our pomp, our manners, our insolence—for we are also actors.” 
The action will take place “in the delicate world of reprobation.” It 
begins with a group of garishly costumed Negroes minuetting around a 
catafalque. They are observed from above by the Queen’s court, Blacks 
wearing white masks. “Are they going to kill her?” the Queen asks. 
She is informed by her Missionary the woman is already dead. The cata- 
falque presumably contains her body. From the wings there is surrep- 
titiously reported as the play proceeds the execution of a Black by the 
Whites. The question explored is whether the ritual murder to be re- 
énacted was done out of repulsion or desire. Moving through a bar- 
baric projection of their jungle-like psyche, we examine with the Blacks 
the sources and composition of their own secret nature. By the time 
we discover we have been deluded, that the catafalque consists of a 
sheet over two empty chairs, that there is no dead white woman, we 
have seen enough to know that, murder or not, the purity of the Black 
is his hate. To the social meliorist who dreams on universal brotherhood, 
Genet says the only communion is out of history, in utter darkness; that 
he, Genet, is black, and so are we all. The play is, literally, a Black 
Mass played by Blacks on the theme of human blackness. It ends with 
a call for the annihilation of the Whites. 

In Genet we find the most relentless theatre of insolence, perhaps 
the most scrupulous realization to date of Artaud’s vision of a Theatre 
of Cruelty. (In The Theater and Its Double, Artaud writes: “If we 
think Negroes smell bad, we are ignorant of the fact that anywhere 
but in Europe it is we whites who ‘smell bad.’ And I would even say 
that we give off an odor as white as the gathering of pus in an infected 
wound.”) The premissed audience of Whites is as fictitious as the minu- 
etting and masked Blacks. Les Négres (in the epigraph Genet uses the 
word noir) is a ceremony of relativism wrought by a demon. And as 
the drama annihilates historical values, the devotions around the mur- 
dered White and the “real” execution of the Negro are equally il- 
lusory—psychically, in this drama of total appearances, they cancel 
each other. The play enacts a scabrous dialectic, all terms of which, 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, are synthetic. Genet gives us the most 
direct sensation of the experience modern drama has been defining 
since the more rationalistic dualities of Pirandello: that of the reality 
of illusion. Whose color is black. 

When and if Les Négres is produced here (it has been optioned for 
New York), it will probably offend not only the segregationists, but the 
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zealots of civil rights, the NAACP, and the Negroes themselves. It was 
after many drop-outs because of hostility to the play that Blin man- 
aged to assemble a cast. But nobody who can survive its reprobation to 
study the play can deny the rigorous discipline of its outrage. Bleached 
by history, we are White. Genet has no patience with those who would 
be White and Black at once. As Eliot insists you either believe in the 
natural or the supernatural, so Genet insists there is either appearance 
or reality, the Absurd or the rational—there is no compromise. So 
Cocteau records the following in his Journals: ‘““The posterior of Jean- 
Jacques was the moon of Freud rising. Such exhibitionism was not dis- 
tasteful to Gide. But if you passed around him you found Voltaire’s 
smile.” Then, in a footnote to this: “When I asked Genet why he re- 
fused to meet Gide, he answered, ‘A man is either a defendant or a 
judge. I do not like judges who lean over amorously toward the de- 
fendants.’”” (It may or may not be a coincidence that the Cocteau 
who, after a lifetime of traffic with the illicit, became a member of the 
Academy, resembles the Queen's Valet in Les Négres.) 1 have no idea 
what Genet, who in his enormous megalomania disdains most writers, 
thought of Ionesco; but at the Odéon the absurdist Ionesco was leaning 
over amorously toward the judges. It was hence no coincidence that 
Ionesco, present the first night, felt compelled to walk out of Les 
Négres. When I asked him why, he said he never realized it before, 
“mais je suis un Blanc.” 

If Beckett writes for the dark, Genet—as his translator says—writes 
for the dead. His piety is almost too severe. His prayer is the scream 
that comes from the devastation of Artaud’s plague, when “all the per- 
verse possibilities of the mind...are localized.” It is this scream, gan- 
grenous and atomistic, which cuts across the prayer for community in 
the popular theatres of Planchon and Vilar. In Planchon, Artaud’s 
plague (“created to drain abscesses collectively”) and Brecht’s Verfrem- 
dung (“Natural scars are never the same as artificial’) reinforce each 
other. I have described recently (TDR, Autumn, 1960 and Encore, 
March-April, 1960), Planchon’s Marxist demystification of the text of 
Henry IV, in which the idea of honor is shown to be the abstract em- 
blem of social and ecclesiastical corruption. The trappings and the 
clinical attitude are Brechtian; the spirit, the spectacle, and the rituals 
of violence are indebted to Artaud. 

Though Planchon’s passion for exposé sometimes results in a gra- 
tuitous staginess, he has learned differently from Brecht and Artaud 
that the theatre is a place of maximum danger, with its own strategic 
“language of signs, gestures and attitudes having an ideographic value,” 
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whose proper action ‘causes the mask to fall, reveals the lie, the slack- 
ness, baseness, and hypocrisy of our world....” The exposure is the 
beginning of salvage: in Artaud, of some inscrutable “dark power’ in 
men; in Brecht, of the life-giving social intelligence. The merging in 
Planchon of the analytical and the magical, the critical and the incan- 
tatory is another witness to the curious force of the Absurd in the 
theatre of France. As I drove to Villeurbanne in the suburbs of Lyon, 
it seemed appropriate that the streets of the proletarian quarter sur- 
rounding the theatre of a Brechtian realist were named after the French 
romantic poets, including some of the demonic. 

The demon is serene in the temperament of Vilar, but it is there 
nevertheless. When he performed Midsummer Night’s Dream at the 
Festival in Avignon, it was just such a Shakespeare as Baudelaire might 
have imagined. As Oberon, Vilar was glacially satanic; as Titania, Maria 
Casarés was a femme fatale; the Puck was a young Mephisto. It is in 
Vilar that the prayer for community and the prayer of absurdity, com- 
ing from human isolation and acedia, cross most significantly. Influ- 
enced by Artaud, Vilar thinks of the theatre as hieratic and magical. 
Like Copeau, he believes in the tréteau nu, the stage cleared of the 
rubbish of history and, as a result, maybe beyond intention, history 
itself. As his actors traverse the long distances from darkness into their 
solitary pools of light, the drama becomes a perpetual present moment, 
timeless and existential. Vilar has written that in the theatre, “All is 
personal empiricism.” If the stage is, as Artaud declares, “a concrete 
physical place which asks to be filled,” at both Avignon, in the court- 
yard of the Pope’s Palace, and Paris, in the great auditorium of the 
Palais de Chaillot, there was too much of it to fill—in any conventional 
sense. So the essential demands of his stage in both places determined 
the special economy of Vilar’s theatre; but as it happened that economy 
perfectly suited his essentially Jansenist disposition. 

Unfortunately, however, his Jansenist disposition does not entirely 
suit all of his plays, and in particular Brecht’s Mother Courage. Not 
that Vilar’s is an inferior production, it is simply not Brechtian. Ger- 
maine Montero as Courage was far more earthy (though also winning) 
than I had anticipated from the cabaret tempos of her recording of the 
songs. But one’s personal empiricism may not lead to Brecht’s dictum 


that “the truth is concrete,” defined by an objective world of things. In 
Brecht, reality is social not individual. Vilar, who had produced Cour- 
age before he had read any of Brecht’s theories, broke up the environ- 


ment with his lighting; and Pignon’s costumes were better suited in 
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color and texture to operetta. The production was more lyric than 
Brecht had intended, and when I saw it at Avignon nature codperated, 
with wonderful effect, in Vilar’s more romantic interpretation. As the 
One-Eyed Soldier was to put the finger on Swiss Cheese, the Mistral—the 
storied wind of Provence—came over the wall. It caught the flap of the 
wagon, obscured his actual appearance, let the flap drop, and there he 
was! menacing, as if by magic. 








In Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, excellently translated by Henri 
Fluchére, Vilar’s temperament found a more congenial rhythm, a true 
drame civique, ceremonial and disenchanted, rising to religious vision 
(if at all) through the dark night of the soul. Vilar, moving pensively in 
a dying fall, responded to the paradox of action and passion, and thus 
he was a better Becket than Robespierre—or rather, his Robespierre, 
in Danton’s Death (which I saw in Paris) was as world-weary and in- 
trospective as his Becket. In Murder in the Cathedral, Vilar’s exit after 
the Christmas sermon was a model of humility, for character, actor, and 
director. One watched him go the long way to martyrdom with no 
consciousness of his going, an unobstrusively exalted moment. It was 
the realization of Gordon Craig’s idea of a stage on which all comings 
and goings would remain unnoticed—a world without causality, con- 
sonant with the inaccessible experience of the martyr and the secret 
nature of Vilar’s theatre. 

In Danton, the asceticism of Vilar and his Leftist sympathies, under 
the influence of Adamov, did an injustice to the drama. The program 
note speaks (perhaps it is from the earlier production) of the Revolu- 
tion as “always dirty and bloody like a new-born child”; in the current 
version, altered by Adamov, the pitiless mechanism of the Revolution 
which traps its heroes is tamed to lethargic tableaus: a few extras give 
a shout, a dandy is tripped up, voila! the Terror. Except for Saint-Just’s 
speech at the end of the first act nothing in this wild and whirling 
study of the dynamics of revolution took fire in excess of zeal. Where 
were the chants, the cries, the violent expression of public outrage, 
all the prodigious injustice of the mob? Adamov explained, saying 
Vilar agreed with him, that history moves on and a little reflection 
presents aspects which at first may be confusing. He did not want any 
longer to give a false impression of the revolutionaries. That he gave 
a false impression of the play may, I suppose, as he moves more in- 
tensely left, be “historically justified.” As for Vilar, the question of 
consent aside, his talents seem too reticent for this play, not only in 
the Revolution but in the elliptical wildness of the opening party 
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scene and in the brothel, where the whores strolled in and stood aside, 
subdued as props, on the periphery of Danton’s pool of subjective light 
—until he had need of them. 

After the lame antics of the artisans in Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and given the temperament of Vilar that I have educed, I wondered how 
he would fare in a comedy out of the French tradition. L’Heureux 
Stratagéme was more spatially ordered, more nette than the Marivaux 
of Barrault; and the stage was fuller than ever before, the garden of 
the Countess immaculately planted with conifers and a curved section 
of her mansion. The charted grounds of the Palais de Chaillot stage 
were traversed now with alacrity, and only the spaciousness of the hall, 
the microphones, and the absence of Barrault, kept the performance 
from being thoroughly engaging. Vilar, eminently civilized, seemed 
quite attuned to Marivaux’s dexterous ritual of fine feelings. 

Except for the Marixaux, which was new, the productions in Paris 
seemed tireder than at Avignon, which is the ideal setting for a popu- 
lar theatre created by a pensive man of ceremonial instincts. Unlike 
so many of the summer lures, Avignon is not just a festival but a point 
of view. By populaire Vilar means those works which go back in their 
grandeur to the deepest roots of community, fit for the cathedral not 
the crypt. There, in that medieval city of Provence, the idea of a 
season has meaning it cannot possibly have in an enclosed theatre; they 
speak of “les fruits de plein vent.” It is a far different conception of 
community that prevails than M. Malraux and M. Julien, the new head 
of France’s lyric theatres, had in mind when they transferred Carmen 
from the Opéra-Comique to the Opéra. The current production is a 
Scouterama by Raymond Rouleau, in Goya gold. If there is culture in 
numbers, this has a collective unity. Half the city of Paris must have 
been conscripted for it. There were flamenco dancers, hordes of chil- 
dren, horses of many colors circling the arena in the procession for the 
corrida; and in the third act I realized what happened when they cleared 
the stage for Wagner at Bayreuth: they brought the rock and mist to 
Paris and stored them at the Opéra for this occasion. Jane Rhodes was 
a sturdy Carmen, when we could locate her in the crowds. With what 
it cost to produce this spectacular, DeGaulle could have balanced his 
budget and run another pipeline to the Sahara. 

To the purring solicitations of such large-scale community, it was 
not hard to prefer the abrasiveness of Genet. It is only when one en- 
counters, as at the Komishe Oper in East Berlin, the honest comradeship 
of a Schweik that one distrusts the loneliness of the Absurd. But to 
consider all three—the two state-supported operas and the subterranean 
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drama—is to realize again the paradoxical community of great art; for 
the real affinity is between the expansive benevolence of Schwetk and 
the contracted hostility of Les Négres. In the theatre, as in a poem, 
emotions must earn themselves. Those which are ex cathedra senti- 
mental according to the dogmas of modern art may be redeemed by 
forced labor, as the little man is redeemed by Schweik in his grand 
walk to the regiment. So, if Les Négres is a desecration, one still feels 
behind the drama a particular victim, Genet himself, maybe too will- 
ingly at the stake, but (as Artaud says), “signalling through the flames.” 
That signal has value as a form of salvation. If the ecstasy of Genet is 
not the simpler, humane joy of the brave soldier Schweik, it neverthe- 
less has something in common with that underground figure of Meas- 
ure for Measure, who lurks in the vicinity of the crossing prayers. In the 
great social action of that play, there is Barnardine, the prisoner, “care- 
less, reckless, and fearless of what’s past, present, or to come, insensible 
of mortality and desperately mortal”; and who says, when summoned 
to his execution: “I will not consent to die this day, that’s certain.” 

Out of the womb of war, says Dylan Thomas, comes that perfect 
peace which is a poem. But nations are not poems, and our condition 
is stalemate. One longs for a theatre in which collective joy may be born 
of private rage, in which all coheres; but we live by fragments. It is 
perhaps more than we can ask, when we see a Schweik or Les Neégres, 
that two such powerful witnesses have not been, like the thousands of 
victims that have engendered them, exterminated too. What seems clear 
is that whatever prayer one offers amidst crisis, a terrible discipline is 
necessary to keep it uncontaminated by concession, party affiliation, 
time-serving overtime, or promiscuous good will. It must renew itself 
in every performance. As popular theatres grow in Europe and we try 
to emulate them here, the trick will be to keep alive a fertile sense of 
maximum danger, where our desire for community is checked by the 
enormous evidence of the Absurd. 











Acting Is Reacting 


By DAN W. MULLIN 


Acting has been variously defined as impersonating, imitating, in- 
terpreting, creating, feeling, radiating, being, behaving, or believing. 
Acting has even been defined as acting. In his book, The Actor's Ways 
and Means, Michael Redgrave states: 

The essence of acting ...is the power to act. Thought or emotion may 
or may not be present—but the basic will of the actor must be, quite 
simply, to act: not to think, not to feel, not to exhibitionize, not to make 


some personal statement—though he may do one or all of these—but to 
act. 


Established actors, needing no definition, may accept any misty gen- 
eralization if they are not sure what it is they are doing. The student 
actor needs a definition to guide him in understanding the process at 
any specific moment in the performance. The least common denomina- 
tor in the actor’s performance is a single unit. This unit is compounded 
of a stimulus and a response. Fitting the response to the stimulus and 
making the unit acceptable to and approved by the audience is the 
actor’s purpose. Probably the best guide for beginning actors is the 
definition credited to Lee Strasberg: ‘Acting is responding to imaginary 
stimuli.” “Acting is responding to imaginary stimuli” sets an excellent 
touchstone for the student approaching an extremely complex process 
almost defying definition. Only too frequently, however, are the com- 
plexities of acting buried under an avalanche of enthusiasm for an over- 
simplified approach. 

Before analyzing one such oversimplified, unnatural, and, indeed, 
limiting approach to acting, let us consider briefly some of the related, 
limiting factors in the actor himself. We may readily accept the truism 
that actors are born and not made. The numerical result need not con- 
cern us. The supply of actors far exceeds the demand. We should ex- 
amine, however, some of the reasons why certain beginners develop 
rapidly and others never do especially in reference to the ability to 
project feeling and emotion. 

In psychology and other scientific disciplines emotion is defined as 
a normal mammalian function—a physiological process common to all 
warm-blooded organisms. It is still a matter of speculation as to how 
the physiological functions producing feeling are affected by various 
conditions before an infant is born. At birth each baby has his own 
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individual capacity for emotional expression relative to the type of 
reaction and the intensity and strength of the reaction. In responding 
to identical disturbing stimuli one infant will rage, cry, and move his 
arms and legs violently while another will quietly go to sleep. With- 
holding relief of the disturbing stimulus may strengthen the first baby’s 
reaction of rage and tend to increase the second baby’s submissiveness 
and passivity. The infant’s response to the world at this point seems to 
indicate that he is already destined to become an extrovert or an intro- 
vert, radical or conservative, the protagonist or the butler. This po- 
tential is not necessarily imperative. New patterns of physiological 
functioning may develop; the child may be emotionally “stunted” by 
the way he is treated in family, school, and other groups most probably 
making him a better candidate for the role of the butler. 

Basic in the normal organism is the capacity to build, sustain, and 
release tension as the baby, child, or adult seeks to maintain a healthy, 
emotional equilibrium—a condition first described by the famous physi- 
ologist, Walter B. Cannon, as homeostasis. 

Although the “normal” adult ordinarily attempts to maintain emo- 
tional balance, there are many occasions when he deliberately seeks 
tension-increasing situations for his own pleasure. Seemingly he makes 
a distinction between his real existence involving home, family, etc. 
wherein he maintains emotional or homeostatic equilibrium and_ his 
fictional or play activities wherein he builds tension to a climax fol- 
lowed by a release and return to reality, relieved and refreshed. This 
is how adults find refreshment or catharsis in dramas and novels. An 
adult may finish a novel with tears in his eyes and express appreciation 
for the pleasure derived from sorrow. In fiction the adult experiences a 
satisfying blend of feelings that are incompatible in his factual world. 
Only an abnormal person seeks and enjoys sorrow in his actual existence. 

In training the actor emphasis should be placed on the natural, in- 
herent drive to maintain emotional balance in his life in fact and, in 
direct contrast, to disturb his emotional balance by entering the world 
of fiction. If the emotions are not related to his actual existence, he 
may feel and express sorrow fully as the character and at the same time 
experience pleasure as the actor. 

Now let us consider an acting theory that is supported by The 
Method and yet, may be incompatible with Strasberg’s definition, ‘‘Act- 
ing is responding to imaginary stimuli.” 

Robert Lewis in his recent publication, Method—Or Madness, ex- 
plains Memory of Emotion this way: “The theory is that if, quietly re- 
laxed, you think back over a certain incident in your life which moved 
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you strongly at the time, and if you can remember and recreate in your 
mind the physical circumstances of that moment (where you were, who 
was there, what happened, the time of day, the place, surrounding) and 
start reliving it...it is possible that a feeling similar to that you felt 
at that time will recur.” 

At the 1958 National Theatre Conference Lee Strasberg cited what 
he judged to be “really an exaggeration of the Stanislavsky method” in 
his reference to the ancient Greek actor who prepared himself for the 
expression of grief and passion by “bringing to the stage the urn [con- 
taining] the ashes of his recently deceased son.” 

The great French actor Talma was shocked by the news of his father’s 
death and uttered a piercing cry. He immediately noted the nature of 
his grief and commented that the memory of it might be useful to him 
later on the stage. 

Eli Wallach, charter member of the Actor’s Studio, used Memory of 
Emotion during the filming of Baby Doll “at the scene of the fire at the 
cotton gin.” Mr. Wallach said: “I wasn’t thinking of the fire at all when 
I wheeled about to face the camera; in my mind was something very 
personal—something terrible which once happened to me.” Wallach, 
however, qualifies the use of Emotional Memory as I shall note in con- 
clusion. 





The ancient Greek actor in using his son’s death, and alma in 
using his father’s death may be commended for their dedication to the 
theatre regardless of personal feelings. The normal adult anticipating 
a loss such as that suffered by the Greek or Talma will lose his emotional 
balance to a degree during the hours leading up to the crisis. When 
the anticipated death becomes death in fact, he experiences an emo- 
tional explosion, a climax followed by a gradual return to homeostasis. 
Close friends and relatives aid the bereaved in regaining equilibrium. 
Following recovery casual mention or recall usually stimulates only a 
slight change in feeling. 

Emotional Memory, number seventeen on the chart of the Stanislavsky 
System, considered in reference to man’s normal behavior gives rise to 
five questions; I shall consider in detail only two of these questions. 

Question one: Is the emotion resulting from recall the same emotion 
stimulated by the original incident? According to Robert Lewis: “It 
is possible that a feeling similar to that you felt at that time will recur.” 
This implies that it is also possible that a different emotion or perhaps 
no emotion will recur, According to William James: “The revivability 
in memory of emotions is very small. We can remember that we under- 
went grief or rapture, but not just how the grief or rapture felt... that 
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is, we can produce, not remembrances of the old grief or rapture, but 
new grief or rapture, by summoning up a lively thought of their ex- 
citing cause.” Although the cause is recalled from the past, the emotion 
belongs to the present. In a strict sense there is no memory of emotion. 
Question two: How does the time interval between the original cause 
and the moment of recall for theatrical purposes affect the use of the 
| technique? Obviously even a young actor going back to his early child- 
hood finds it difficult to recall the details of the causes for emotions 
that must have been expressed. The memory for causes limits the recall 
to a period considerably shorter than the age of the actor. The older 
the cause the less serviceable it is. 


} The ancient Greek used the “ashes of his recently deceased son.” 
Aside from good taste and the actor’s comfort, the director’s suggestion 


or the actor’s decision to use a recent cause may put the actor in the 

unenviable position of attempting to move in two emotional directions 

at the same time. Normally he would adjust his personal feelings to 

} equilibrium; as an actor he is motivated to continue experiencing the 
emotion and its cause. Normally he is expected to lose control of his 

emotions relative to a recent personal tragedy; as an actor he must 
control emotions in accord with his or the director’s artistic judgment. 
Consequently it becomes necessary for the actor to have completed his 
personal adjustment to the emotion before attempting to use the cause 
in performance. The more recent the cause, the less serviceable is the 
emotion. 

Question three: How may a long run of the play, that is, reliving cer- 
tain personal incidents and emotions night after night affect the mental 
health of the actor? This question is worthy of our attention. Those in 
a profession qualifying them to express an opinion have not, to my 
knowledge, considered it. I am confined to expressing the opinion that 

, it is a good question. 
When first introduced to Memory of Emotion about twenty years ago 


I embraced it enthusiastically. I believed in it; however, I rarely used 

it. Recently I interviewed many of the young actors on our campus. 
They also believe in it but rarely use it. This brings us to Questions 

four and five: How frequently is Memory of Emotion used? And its 

logical corollary: When actors don’t use Memory of Emotion, what do 

} they use? ‘These questions may be worthy of research. 

: During my early years of instructing actors I taught this theory a la 


Stanislavsky. Later I qualified it by making it the first step in the de- 
: velopment of a conditioned response @ la Boleslavsky. During the past 
two years I have labeled it “For Use Only in Emergency.” 
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Some actors who subscribe to Memory of Emotion also accept the 
following correlated restrictions: (1) an actor must suffer before he can 
play certain emotions; (2) an actor cannot play a character he cannot 
understand in terms of his own experience; and (3) an actor must “really 
believe.” 

When a naive, prospective actor discovers that he must have suffered 
in order to act, he faces a soul searching decision: to qualify or to dis- 
qualify himself purely on a subjective evaluation of his past. A thinking 
prospect may wonder about his qualifications and ask the instructor: 
“What do you mean, suffer?” Frequently the answer is as clear as: “You 
know, live!” The tyro may exclaim: “That’s all I’ve been doing!” The 
Master replies: “Ah ha! But, how long?” urging him to go out and live } 
some more, working in as much suffering as possible. Although a 
definite disadvantage to the young, happy prospect, this suffering requi- 
site should bring joy to the older candidate who has lost his loved ones, 
suffered financial disasters, and been party to at least one unhappy 
marriage ending preferably in a contested divorce. ' 

The second restriction, “An actor cannot play a character he cannot 
understand in terms of his own experience,” involves a process de- 
scribed in a popular acting text as “exploration of yourself,” revealing 
one of three conditions. (1) If the actor’s exploration informs him that 
his actions in response to the circumstances in the drama “would be 
identical with those of the character,” he is termed a “natural for the 
part” and his task becomes “relatively easy.” (2) If the actor discovers 
that his actions “would be quite different” it is “still possible to play 
the character.” (3) If the actor explores himself and concludes that 
“{he] has no idea what [he] would do, [he] is beaten at the beginning 
and [he] had best turn in his script.” 

Rare is the actor who ever admitted that he was beaten at the be- 
ginning because he had no idea what he would do as the character, and 
rarer still the actor who turned in his script for this reason. The actor 
frequently has qualms as to “how” he will do but he is never com- 
pletely blocked in learning “what” he will do. If he is confused about 
the “what,” the director is usually willing and able to remove that 
confusion. 

Adhering to this restriction would make it difficult for the director 
to find “naturals” for Hamlet, Othello, Henry VIII, Richard III, and 
many others too unsavory to mention. If the public shared the knowl- 
edge that the actor’s personal experiences or attitudes are criteria for 
casting, it would be almost impossible—at least on the university level 
—to find actors who would accept many of the roles in the plays of 
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Tennessee Williams. Somerset Maugham’s “Sadie Thompson” we might 
cast. 

Many of the advocates for Memory of Emotion meet the preceding 
objections with the rebuttal, the claim—and a justifiable one, I believe 
—that the actor does not need similar attitudes and experience or even 
experience in the same category. They contend that the actor should 
be able to adapt his pedestrian experience in producing emotion. A clas- 
sic example of adaptation is found in the “Second Lesson” of Boleslav- 
sky’s Acting, The First Six Lessons. Boleslavsky’s mosquito analogy is 
familiar to all of us, but let us review briefly the problem he relates to 
it. It is Othello, Act V, Sc. 2. Othello enters Desdemona’s bed chamber 
—driven by jealousy and restrained by love. He must kill her but would 
not kill her soul. His torment continues through eighty-five lines of 
dialogue involving contrasting shades of emotion before he finally stifles 
her. Forty lines of dialogue later Desdemona dies claiming suicide with 
her last breath. This is the problem. Responding to the “Creature’s” 
confession that she hated and killed a mosquito after sundown in the 
woods at the edge of a lake in New Jersey, Boleslavsky stated: “A good 
sensitive artist doesn’t need any more than that to play Othello and 
Desdemona’s final scene. The rest is the work of magnification, imagina- 
tion, and belief.” It is difficult to conceive of ‘a good, sensitive artist” 
with imagination and the powers of magnification preparing for Othello 
by consciously recalling anything that might have happened in New 
Jersey. 

The adaptation theory is cited as defense for Emotional Memory. 
It is, at the same time, an attack on the premises calling for suffering 
and a strong correlation between the actor’s experience and the charac- 
ter’s dramatic action. 

Boleslavsky has stated that a good artist should be able to imagine, 
magnify, and believe. This brings us to the third restriction, “An actor 
must really believe.” A modern actress of note stated: “...take the 
business of dying.... you know you are not dying and the audience 
knows it, but in your imagination you must really believe you are. The 
business of dying becomes actual to you; also, you compel the audience 
to believe in you by the very sincerity of your attitude.” What a para- 
doxical requirement! “You know you are not dying” but “you must 
really believe you are.” 

Dying is one activity in drama that cannot be solved through ex- 
perience or Memory of Emotion, but is “really believing” the way to 
solve it? There are numerous recorded cases of healthy individuals who 
really believed they were dying—and did. Of course we need not worry 
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about actors. If there’s anything actors really believe in, it’s staying 
alive until the curtain calls and the reviews. In performance the actor 
does not really believe. All the intrinsic and extrinsic forces that can be 
brought to bear on him must fail in moving him to that state. “Really 
believing” is a futile attempt, a futile struggle to drag fiction into the 
world of fact. By simply suspending disbelief the actor and the audience 
glide easily and smoothly into the world of fiction where freedom and 
the “magic if” suspend the rules of reality. We cannot “really believe” 
that our applause will revive Tinker Bell. We know that Peter Pan 
cannot fly in our world, but in the world of fiction and suspended dis- 
belief Peter Pan flies with miraculous ease followed by a revived, twin- 
kling Tinker Bell. 

These three—suffering, understanding a character in terms of per- 
sonal experience, and “really believing” are inadequate substitutes for 
artistry. These three even carried to extreme rarely stimulate or deserve 
the director’s approval or the audience’s applause. These three unnatu- 
ral, stifling restrictions are the spawn of Emotional Memory credited 
to Stanislavsky who, being troubled about the quality of his own acting, 
searched for something that would assure him of controlling the creative 
mood. He thought he had found it in the great performances of the 
actors Ernesto Rossi and Tommaso Salvini. He named it Emotional 
Memory and used it, for example, in his role of Doctor Stockman in 
An Enemy of the People. In Stanislavsky’s own words: “The perceptions 
that I had put into the role of Stockman had been taken by me from 
living memories. I had seen with my own eyes the destruction of one 
of my friends. ... On stage, during the playing of the role, these living 
memories used to guide me, and always and invariably awoke me to 
creative work.” 

Some of the Russians disagreed with item seventeen on the Stanislav- 
sky chart. Komisarjevsky said: ‘‘Stanislavsky forgets that pure recollec- 
tions of feelings are emotionally very weak and that even if such recol- 
lected feelings were strong enough for the purposes of acting, it would 
be quite impossible to make use of them.” 

The Memory of Emotions theory developed out of Stanislavsky’s 
analysis of the great performances of Salvini and Rossi, but were these 
performances based on anything like Memory of Emotion? In his auto- 
biography Salvini wrote: “I simply try to be the character I am playing; 
to think with his brain, to feel with his feelings, to cry with him and to 
laugh with him, to let my breast be anguished by his emotions, to love 
with his love and to hate with his hate.” Does this sound like Emotional 
Memory? 
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In his memoirs Rossi describes the actor artist: “I call an artist one 
who is in full possession of that most indispensible quality, namely, the 
talent to enter bodily, physically, and morally into the image of the 
character he is portraying on the stage, mastering his thoughts, his feel- 
ings, his passions, his defects, his virtues. ... The artist must forget his 
own personality....he must renounce himself completely.” Is this in 
any way related to “understanding a character in terms of personal ex- 
perience, and “really believing”? 

Eli Wallach used The Method in the Baby Doll film. Suggesting a 
different approach for theatre, Mr. Wallach says: “. .. the flow of theatre 
allows you time to generate the motor of emotion. Movies are more difh- 
cult than theatre because any emotion you want before the cameras 
must be established in your mind. You can fake as much as you want 
on stage.” Dedicated practitioners of The Method may be shocked by 
a charter member of the Actor’s Studio who believes that “you can fake 
as much as you want on stage.” Before Wallach is condemned hastily 
as the Shoeless Joe Jackson of the Stanislavsky System amid tearful pleas 
to “Say it isn’t so!” let his defense be based on the book, Method—or 
Madness by Lewis who, in referring to the stage, writes “Nothing is real 
up there.” And who writes about truth as follows: “There are more 
crimes committed, artistically speaking, in the name of truth than in 
the name of any other virtue.” Lewis further explains that “People [in 
the audience] are moved by falseness... because they bring their own 
sense of truth to it and read into the falseness what they wish to know. 
All they need is the key for them to feel....” 

Combining Lewis’ audience’s need with Lee Strasberg’s excellent defi- 
nition results in the following: acting is responding to imaginary stimuli 
to provide the audience with a “key for them to feel” or as Shakespeare 
might have put it—‘the cue for passion.” 

Mr. Wallach, one of our finest actors, creates the “cue for passion” 
as he moves on stage to “generate the motor of emotion.” What is the 
motor? How is it generated? More questions deserving our attention. 
My main purpose, however, has been to present some of the reasons 
why I have removed the label, “For Use Only in Emergency,” from 
Memory of Emotion and replaced it with another label—SUSPENDED 
—UNDER INVESTIGATION. 











THE TDR PLAY SERIES 
Edited By Eric Bentley 


FOUR PLAYS 


By GIL VICENTE 


Translated by Jill Booty 


INTRODUCTION 


Gil Vicente’s first play was written in Spanish, and performed in 1502 
before Dom Manoel and the royal family to celebrate the birth of the 
prince Dom Joao, later King Joao III. It is a monologue, and was spoken 
by the author dressed as a cow-herd. The Queen was delighted with the 
entertainment, and asked the author to perform it again for the Christ- 
mas festivities. Instead of repeating the same piece, Vicente wrote an- 
other to suit the occasion, the Annunciation to the shepherds, this time 
with several actors taking part, speaking naturalistic verse and singing 
carols. 

The Queen was once again delighted with the performance, and re- 
quested another play for the coming epiphany, January 6, 1503. For this 
occasion, Vicente provided the play of the Three Wise Men. 

All these early plays are written in Spanish, and indeed, Vicente’s 
work is divided almost equally between Spanish and Portuguese, for 
the royal houses of Spain and Portugal were closely intermarried, and 
at the time Spanish was the fashionable language spoken at court. Not 
only does Vicente vary his language from play to play, but frequently 
mixes the two languages within one play for comic effect. For instance, 
in The Serenade, the two servants say roughly the same things, and have 
much the same complaints to make about their respective masters, but 
they express themselves in different languages. In the play of The Sail- 
or’s Wife, all the characters speak Portuguese, except the Spaniard, who 
speaks his own language. 

Vicente’s literary work covers the period from 1502 to 1536, during 
which time he wrote forty-three plays, all 6f which were performed 
by amateurs within the court, at Lisbon or at other court residences. 
The simple, amateur nature of the performances is noticeable in The 
Widower's Comedy, where the young nobleman, in doubt as to which 
of the two sisters he should marry, steps out of the play and asks the 
advice of the twelve year old prince, the same Dom Joao for whom 
Vicente’s first play was written, to resolve his dilemma. 

All the plays are written in easy flowing verse which has the sound of 
natural speech and which mingles well with the many songs and carols 
which most of the plays contain. 

The Sailor’s Wife gives some idea of Vicente’s skill and wit in pre- 
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does what was happening behind the scenes of the famous Portuguese 
explorations. 

Vicente wrote other types of religious plays besides the simple nativity, 
some of them being akin to the mediaeval mystery plays. Perhaps the 
most famous of the religious works are the three Barca plays, which give 
sensitive and witty pictures of dead souls embarking respectively for 
heaven, hell, and purgatory. Here we find the juxtaposition of serious 
and comic elements which is characteristic of the work of Vicente, and 
which is seen in different terms in The Widower’s Comedy, where the 
real peasant types are contrasted with the fashionable literary shepherd 
of pastoral romance. 

The remaining categories into which Vicente’s work falls are the 
patriotic pieces, usually written to commemorate some event of national 
importance, and his plays on romantic or pastoral themes. 

Of Vicente’s life little is known, although he is generally identified 
with a certain goldsmith working for the court at the time, and who is 
referred to in a few documents. The only clue is that on one such 
document, an unknown hand has inserted the word “trovador” in the 
margin beside the goldsmith’s name. 


J.B. 


The Three Wise Men 


Enter GREGORIO, a shepherd. 

GREGORIO. Oh dear, I don’t know where I am. Everything is against me. 
I’ve left my pack behind—it had my tinder box in it too. I don’t 
know what I’m doing. I pray God shows me where this baby is 
soon—I’ve been wandering about like this for nearly a fortnight 
now, not knowing which way to turn or what to do. If anybody 
saw me they would think I was crazy. I haven’t seen or heard a 
murmur from my flock for days, and I’ve even lost my old dogs now. 
Oh, the lambs will be bleating for me, wanting to get back into the 
fold. They'll be so hungry. I just left everything any old how and 
came out looking for this baby. They say he’s the finest looking 
child you ever did see, but I can’t find him. I’m so weary I’ve for- 
gotten all my landmarks. I’ve come through woods full of holm- 
oaks and beeches and every other kind of tree, and I haven't slept 
a wink for the cold. Still, I wouldn’t mind all that if only I could 
get there, for I do know it’s no ordinary child. 

Enter VALERIO. 

VALERIO. Hello, shepherd, where have you come from? 

GREGORIO. I don’t know that myself, I’m so miserable. I got lost looking 
for the Redeemer. I saw an angel and he said, “Shepherd,” he said, 
“Shepherd, go and leave your flocks.” So I did, I left them all by 
themselves and hungry. That was thirteen days ago, and I can’t find 
him. I’ve lost my sense of direction now. I expect I was too much 
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of a sinner; it’s my own fault for thinking I'd be able to get there by 
myself. 

VALERIO. You'll be all right now, don’t you worry. I met a holy man up 
the hill, he’ll be able to show you the way. He’s clever, he can read. 

GREGORIO. Hey! Friar! Do you know where you are going? Or are you 
lost too? Do you know where that child has been born who they 
say has created us? If you do, then tell me, for heaven’s sake. 

HERMIT. Never fear shepherd; your eyes shall see Him we all seek. 

GREGORIO. You are sure you are not having me on? You are a priest, 
aren’t you? Have you got your prayer book and calendar with you? 
Because if you have, Father, say some prayers and tell your beads 
for me so that God will see me safely on my pilgrimage and protect 
me from the devil. 

HERMIT. Oh praised, blessed and exalted be our Redeemer! If a humble 
shepherd should seek him with such love and determination, will- 
ingly leaving his flock to find the Holy Child, what should I do, 
who am thought a religious man? May God forgive my idleness! It 
is His will to reveal himself to these poor shepherds, to be wor- 
shipped by them and to hear their simple songs and shouts of joy. 
Oh, what a blessing and a joy it would be to go to that place where 
the Word of God, the Lord of Lords is born, a weeping child, and 
where his holy mother adores Him among the cows and donkey. 

VALERIO. Oh, I bet you'll try to sell us something in a minute, ‘All our 
sins forgiven us for sixpence, every pardon signed by the Pope!” 

HERMIT. Now that is unjust, we must be ready to meet the Redeemer. 
That’s what I was thinking and that’s what I said. 

VALERIO. Tell us then, Holy Father, is it written in the Scripture that 
it is a sin to quarrel? But, no, wait a minute, I’m putting the cart 
before the horse. I know it is a sin, is it a deadly sin or only a venal 
one? 

GREGORIO. If a man, out of sheer spite tears the legs off a grasshopper, 
just because he doesn’t like the noise it makes, then is that a sin 
against nature? 

vALERIO. No, I want to ask him a harder question than that, Gregorio. He 
reckons he’s well versed in the scripture. I want to really test him. 
Now tell me, Father, is it a great sin to go courting girls and filling 
their ears and swelling their heads with flattery to make them fall 
in love with you? And if you do, is God watching you and waiting 
to punish you for it? Because if He is, I reckon He must be kept 
pretty busy, because just about everybody in my village is in love, 
notaries, shepherds, laborers and all, and I’ve even seen some of 
the clergy go at it too, flirting and sighing all over the place, so tell 
me, Father, is it very sinful or can you be pardoned for it? 

HERMIT. In this restless world we are all constantly beset by danger, 

blind, ignorant and lost, far from that glorious Kingdom. Who then 

on earth is happier than the man who has all his love and desire 
unshakeably fixed on the Holy Child, who is the way to our peace 
and our haven? Let any who is weighed down with human cares 
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consider His birth, how He lies there contentedly, exposed to the 
bitter cold, adored by the beasts of the field. 

GREGORIO. Is it a sin to be in love? 

VALERIO. Why do you think God created beauty if it wasn’t meant to 
be loved? That would be madness. You read the Scripture, Holy 
Father, and I’ll wager you won't find a man in his right mind, from 
Adam to the present day, who hasn't been in love. And if God 
didn’t like it he wouldn’t have made girls as pretty as He did. He’d 
have made them toothless and greasy with narrow foreheads and 
great wide jaws. He’d have squashed their noses to spread right 
across the face and given them beady little ferrets’ eyes. Then we 
should never break our hearts over them nor have cause to love 
anything but God. But on the contrary, He went to great pains to 
make them better than any of his other jobs, so beautiful and grace- 
ful you can’t help but love them and want to do any thing they 
ask you. Besides that, they are made of the same flesh as we are, 
so I reckon there’s no getting away from it that it’s only natural to 
fall in love. 

Enter a KNIGHT. 

KNIGHT. God be with you, gentlemen! 

HERMIT. Praise be to God. 

GREGORIO. Take your hat off and bow. 

VALERIO. Why should I? 

KNIGHT. Tell me, my shepherd friends, am I on the right road for the 
village of Bethlehem? 

GREGORIO. I’m going your way. I'll walk with you. 

VALERIO. You know where you can go, as far as I’m concerned. 

KNIGHT. Watch your words, shepherd. 

VALERIO. I only said follow your nose, it’s big enough. 

KNIGHT. Who would believe that such lack of breeding was possible; why, 
the creature is nothing more than an animal. 


VALERIO. Go to hell, you palace pansy! If you are asking for a fight. ... 
HERMIT. Any discourtesy is wickedness. Sir, what part do you come from? 
KNIGHT. From Arabia. 

HERMIT. May God bless you. 

GREGORIO. Oh! Are you an Arab? 


KNIGHT. I am, and I have become parted from a great company of 
horsemen with whom I was traveling. They are following a star as 
hard as they can. I am trying to catch up with them again, but have 
lost my way. 

HERMIT. And do you know where they are going? 

KNIGHT. There are three Kings who are going with great zeal and devo- 
tion to where the Lord of all the flocks on earth is born. For in our 
land, ever since the time of Balaam, men have been waiting and 
watching for the sign of His birth. 
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GREGORIO. What was the star like, Sir? 

HERMIT. Oh, to have seen it! 

KNIGHT. It was a very brilliant star with the form of a child at the center 
which shone brighter than the rest, and above the child was a cross. 

GREGORIO. Where did you see the sign? 

KNIGHT. From the mountain of Victory. 

HERMIT. Oh, true sign of the holy victory over our first sinful state. 
Prophet Isaiah, you spoke well when you said, “Arise Jerusalem and 
shine, you shall be visited and highly esteemed. Rejoice, for the 
glory of the Messiah you have awaited is come upon you. You shall 
see great and famous Kings in your land.” In Psalm seventy-one, 
David tells us that Kings of Tarsus, of Saba and of Arabia will come 
in all humility, with a great company to adore Him. 

KNIGHT. They bear a great gift of gold, frankincense and myrrh, and in- 
deed, come in all humility. 

GREGORIO. Valerio, listen to what he says. 

VALERIO. Oh Sir! I’m sorry I spoke rudely to you, I didn’t realize who 
you were. I’m a stupid, clumsy fool. 

KNIGHT. I forgive you, shepherd, for the Lord asks no more from us 
sinners than that we pardon others. 

The THREE KINGS appear singing the following carol: 


When the Blessed Virgin gave him birth, 
All the world felt great delight. 

The angel choirs sang of a new glory, 
And Kings came singing of the victory 
Of the human soul over the dark night. 
In all the lands of the earth 

The song was heard, 

When the Blessed Virgin gave him birth. 


When they have sung the song they present their gifts to the Child, 
and the whole company leaves singing gaily. 


The Serenade 


Enter APRIssO and ORDONIO from opposite sides in search of oats for 
the horses. 
ApRISSO. Any Oats to spare? 


ORDONIO. Got any oats? 


ApRisso. Ordonio, hey, Ordonio, don’t you know me? It’s half a crusado 
to speak to you now. 


oRDONIO. Aprisso! How are you? 
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Aprisso. Terrible! You should see the madman I work for. 

ORDONIO. Who is he? 

Aprisso. He is the devil, got me at last! We’re starving to death, the pair 
of us. 

ORDONIO. How does he live? 


Aprisso. God knows! He wanders about like a bloodhound with tooth- 
ache. 


ORDONIO. What does he do? 


Aprisso. Nothing. He hasn’t the wit to do anything. Besides he thinks he 
is a gentleman. He spends all his time combing his hair and dolling 
himself up, but he never eats a thing. He sings a lot, plays the lute 
and moons around sighing and yawning and talking to himself. He 
makes up terrible verses, just about as crude and clumsy as you 
could imagine! Honestly, you could pity him if he didn’t drive you 
mad. He thinks he is a wonderful poet. Do you know, I’ve been 
with him for three years now and never had a tip out of him. I 
tell you, at our rate of spending a crusado would last us a month. 

orvonio. Lord! What do you get to eat? 

Aprisso. Not enough bread to fill my belly. 

orDoNIo. What about the horse? 


Aprisso. The horse! He’s all skin and bone. Not one of us—me, the 
horse or him—ever gets a decent feed. And yet, if you saw him out! 
The way he swaggers and brags and makes out he is a swordsman. 
He is never tired of singing his own praises. Do you know, the 
other day he was attacked in an alley—he had a pretty bad time— 
hit all over the place he was. 

oRDONIO. What with? 

Aprisso. A walking stick! I nearly died of laughing. 

orvonio. Didn’t he fight back? 


Aprisso. Not he! Just took it all and then kept quiet about it. He shuts 
himself up all day and only comes out late at night. He daren’t 
show himself in daylight, his clothes are so old and shabby. When 
he does go out he pretends he has just had a good dinner, “Oh, 
no, thank you,” he says, “I couldn’t eat another bite.” But you 
should see him if he finds a bit of bread or an old shriveled radish— 
he devours it like a dog with a lump of meat. I don’t know how he 
keeps going, it is a wonder he doesn’t drop down dead. 

orvonto. I expect he lives on love. 

APRisso. No woman would ever look at him—be she maiden, widow or 
wife—not even the old black Negress who sells tripe. 

orvONIO. Isn’t he all there? Is that his trouble? 

Aprisso. No! Just poverty. Nobody wants poems and songs these days— 
not even if you’re good. What the women want are presents and he 
hasn’t anything to give. 
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ORDONIO. Why do you stay with him then? 


Aprisso. He says he’ll get me into Court circles—of course, it may be 
just his talk, but.... 


ORDONIO. Go on—you ought to leave him! You don’t want a fool like 
that for a master—you’ll never get anywhere. 
Aprisso. I don’t know what to do—I’m fed up with starving! 


orvonio. Well, they are all pretty bad, I admit, but I reckon my master’s 
worse than yours. He hasn’t a farthing to his name either, but he 
thinks he is going to be a great man. He is as common as dirt, and 
he has got a thoroughly nasty disposition into the bargain. There 
is not a grain of good in him. You should hear him talk about 
thrusts, parries and ripostes and all the battles he says he’s fought 
in! But if he sees two cats fighting in the street he runs a mile. He 
talks about Hannibal, Scipio and Charlemagne but he couldn't kill 
a fly. If a Jew flicked him with his cloak, he would die on the spot! 
When they were fighting out in Morocco, he wouldn’t go near 
a boat for fear he might be taken over there. But once he is safely 
indoors he will destroy the world! If he is going to the Palace it 
takes him two hours to get ready—and when he does get there he 
poses round among the women—and every stitch on him is bor- 
rowed! But do you think he cares? Not he, he thinks there’s nobody 
to touch him. 

Aprisso. My God, we have got a terrible pair of masters. Has yours got 
a horse or a mule? 

orvoNIO. A poor old mule, as thin as a rake. He hires it out and that’s 
how we live. There is only one thing to say for him—he’ll never 
be robbed because he hasn’t anything worth stealing. 

ApRisso. Does he sing? 

ORDONIO. Oh yes, he sings! He says he is very fond of music. He sings 
like a Jerusalem artichoke, or if he is on form you might think it 
was a frog. And the faces he makes too! 

ApRisso. Mine plays the lute and his voice is as cracked as the wall. 

ORDONIO. Well, I’d better be getting back. 

ApRISsO. What about the oats you were looking for? 

orvonio. Oh, the poor beast will have to eat straw again. 


ApRrIsso. Come back with me and have a look at my master, you have 
never seen anything so shabby, feeble, lovelorn or so utterly ridic- 
ulous in all your life. 


ORDONIO. What is his name? 

Aprisso. Ayres Rosado. But here he is, I bet you the book he is reading 
is one he wrote himself! 
Enter AYRES ROSADO, walking alone and reading his verses. 


AyrES. The complaint of Ayres Rosado to his mistress, in which, as a dis- 
creet lover, he does not call her by name: 
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I pray thee, love, remember me, 
Turn not your visage from me. 
This life I lead is worse than death 
Since you do nought but wrong me. 
Or if you will not show your face 
I'll hang myself tomorrow. 

And when I’m in a better place, 
“Twill be your turn to sorrow. 


Another by the same author, having quarreled with his mistress: 


Since for love I soon must die 
In woeful pain and anguish 
No longer here I'll languish, 
But in my grave I'll lie. 


Then weep for me who will, and sigh, 
A cruel maid has slain me 
When in my grave I lie, 
When in my grave I lie. 
He sees APRISSO. 
Ah, Aprisso, you have been a long time. Where have you been? 
Aprisso. Nowhere. I’ve been very quick. 
AYRES. I treat you too well, that is the trouble. I spoil you. 
ApRissoO. Do you hear that? When neither of us has had a bite to eat 
since yesterday. 
AYRES. You are too well fed. They say overfeeding makes a lazy servant. 
Sings. 
“Re mi fa sol la sol la.” 
Aprisso. What did I tell you? 
ORDONIO. Why, he’s my master over again. 
AYRES. What did you say? 
He sings. 
“Fa la mi re do.” I won’t have you muttering behind my back. 
He sings. 
“One summer’s day... . 
Aprisso. Isn’t he awful? 
Ayres. Give me my instrument, Aprisso. 
Aprisso. I don’t know how he dares. 
AyrEs. I am disposed to serenade my mistress. 
ApRisso. But she will be in bed. 
AYRES. The very time when music gives most delight. 
He walks down the street and stands under 1SsABELLA’s window. He 
starts to sing. 
“Are you sleeping, pretty maiden? ...” 
As he starts to sing, dogs bark loudly. 
Aprisso, kill those dogs, or give them some food to keep them quiet. 
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Aprisso. Ha! That’s easy, when he hasn’t a crust to his name. 
AYRES sings. “Are you sleeping, pretty maiden? 


Prithee ope your door to me.” 


Aprisso. I know he’s only got twopence in his purse, and he borrowed 


that from the curate yesterday. 


AYRES sings. “Tis the hour of my departure, 


Won't you rise and come with me? 


Aprkisso. I wish he would depart. And never come back! 
orpDoNIO. Haven't you got anything you could sell? 
ApRIsso. I tell you, we haven't a thing between us. 


AYRES sings. “Do not stop to put your shoes on, 


” 


Do not pause to braid your hair. . . . 


Aprisso. I only wish I had a pair of shoes to put on. 
AYRES sings. “There are oceans we must traverse, 


” 


There are dangers we must dare. 


Aprisso. Hark at him, dangers! 


AyREs. Aprisso, be gone. 


ApRisso. I’m going! 


To ORDONIO. 
Yes, I reckon you are right, I ought to leave him. 


AYRES sings. “There are oceans we must traverse, 


There are dangers we must dare.” 
The girl speaks from the window, but so quietly her words may not 
be heard. 
What she says is to be implied from ayrgs’ replies. 
My lady, I cannot hear what you say.... What am I doing here?... 
What?... Who will?...I’m not afraid of them.... I’m not afraid 
of anything. My lady, Isabella, hear me. If a mob of ruffians were 
to come round that corner now, I would bar their way and hold 
them back, even though my only — were a paper-knife. Yes, 
yes, my lady? What do you say?. . Boast?... What, are you 
laughing at me?.... Why must I md .. Have I done you any dis- 
courtesy?...Oh, Isabella, Isabella, what have I done?...Oh, to 
think that you should scorn me so. Do you know what you are say- 
ing to me?... You know what?...I understand. But still I do not 
regret my love for you, though you scorn and reject me. I have no 
more to lose....Oh why, why must you curse me so...?.... Very 
well, but I will love you until I die. 


ApRISSO. Just hark at that idiot. 


AYRES. Lady, from what you have said, I now know all. But my love is so 


great.... What?... Your foot has gone to sleep?... 

He laughs. 

Why do I laugh?... At a thousand things I have within my mind. 
I think not of you now, but of myself. 


Aprisso. I think he’s going mad. 
Docs, offstage. Bow! Wow! Woof! Woof! 
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Ayres. Lady, I cannot hear you for the dogs. Aprisso, throw stones at 
them or do as I told you and feed them. 

ApRIsso. It will have to be stones then, God help you. 

He throws stones. 

Docs, offstage. Bow! Wow! Woof! Woof! Woof! 

AyrES. Curse the dogs. Can’t you make them be quiet? Lady, lady, I 
cannot hear what you say... . 

ApRISSO. These stones are too small. What I need is a brick. ... 

He finds some and throws them. Dogs bark louder. 
Oh, sorry sir. 

Ayres. You have made them worse. Lady! Isabella! Do not go in... . : \re 
you still there?...Oh curse the dogs....What?... What, I am 
cruel to them?... Ido not like dogs. Nor cats. 

CAT, offstage. Miawow! Miawow! 

Ayres. Is this how my love is received? Lady, speak to those cats, make 
them be quiet, or I shall think you prefer them to me. Oh, I wish 
all the cats in the world had been eaten by rats. ... Oh madam, are 
you cursing me again? You wound me to the soul. I shall die, Isa- 
bella, you are killing me.... Listen to me. Tell your parents they 
will be pleased to have me for a son-in-law. I’m a gentleman on my 
father’s side. I have been to court and the king himself has spoken 
to me. 

ApRIsso. Yes, to have him thrown out of the palace. 

AYRES. Isabella, let me speak to your father. I am expecting a larger 
allowance soon. 

ApRISSO. It’s the first I’ve heard of it. 

Ayres. Do not think you are unworthy of me! I do not care what you 
have or have not. I have more than enough tapestries, fine horses 
in the stable—the king himself has not such beasts. You will lie on 
a couch all day and do nothing but count your pearls, if that is 
your pleasure. 

ApRisso. Listen to him, the liar, trying to deceive her. 

AYRES. Think well on what I say for.... 

cock, offstage. Cock-a-doodle-doo, cock-a-doodle-doo. 

AYRES. It is midnight, lady. 

ApRisso. I’m so hungry. 

AYRES sings. ““Now crows the cock, I cannot sleep, 

Sleep will not come... .” 
What’s that you say, your mother’s coming? 
Enter ISABELLA’s old MOTHER. 

MOTHER. Now, by the Holy Virgin, may whoever gets me out of bed at 
this time of night never have a wink of sleep again. May his bed 
be full of lumps and his wife a perpetual scold. May he have bad 
food, bad wine, bad servants, bad friends, bad relations, bad aches, 
bad pains, bad luck. ... My lord, it’s dark. Oh! And this road! They 
ought to do something about these puddles. It’s not good enough. 
Now where is he. ... 
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AYRES, singing. “All in the month of May.... 

MOTHER. Just let me lay hands on the nightingale... . parrot I should 
say! What do you think you’re doing, waking decent folk at this 
time of night? Go down to the sea shore ii you must sing—and 
drown yourself while you are about it. And the devil take your soul. 

AYRES, singing. “I must leave you lovely maiden, 

Since they say you'll ne’er be mine. .. .” 

MOTHER. Go on then, leave. Go your way and be quick about it. 
Exit AYRES, singing. 
Isabella, this is your doing. You watch your step, my girl. It is your 
fault, and I know it. 

ISABELLA. Oh yes! Of course, I made him come! 

MOTHER. Ah, you wicked girl, you’ll come to a bad end. What will the 
neighbors say? 

ISABELLA. I don’t care. 

MOTHER. I don’t know how you come to be so brazen. 


ISABELLA. Just because someone comes to serenade me! What do you 
expect? You know very well that I’m the prettiest, wittiest girl in 
town, and yet you don’t expect anyone to find me attractive. They 
love me and yet you don’t want anyone to pay me any attention. How 
do you expect me to grow up and live a full life without wanting 
a husband? Is everybody else to have love affairs, but not me? Am 
I to shut myself away and shut my ears when anyone speaks of love? 

MOTHER. Just listen to the girl! Oh, for shame, Isabella, where did you 
learn such impudence? Have you forgotten all the scripture you 
were taught? 

ISABELLA. I’m not interested in that sort of thing. 

MOTHER. I should like to know what you are interested in. 

ISABELLA. Then I'll tell you. In making the best of myself. I like to look 
in the mirror and make my face up pink and white, see that my 
eyebrows are straight, and bite my lips and pout like this. Then I 
like to go out and practice walking elegantly, so that when I am 
married people won't say I was brought up in some back attic. I 
want to learn to accept a compliment and reply with a pretty re- 
mark. And I want to learn to do a little tinkling laugh. ... 

MOTHER. And what about your sewing, Isabella? 

ISABELLA. Oh, that is a job for ugly girls with humps. And if you haven't 
got a hump it soon gives you one, and besides, it is very bad for the 
complexion and the eyesight. 

MOTHER. Oh! Get back to your spinning at once, or learn to weave, if 
you prefer. ... 

ISABELLA. Oh! That’s even worse than sewing. Do you take me for a 
miller’s daughter? I think you must have a grudge against me to 
make me do such boring work. Besides, have you ever seen a dig- 
nified weaver? No, they are all just vulgar, noisy and affected, and 

never have a penny to their name. And if a thread should chance 
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to break they swear like troopers. Now, mother, leave me alone, I 
must get dressed, it is nearly day, and besides, I want my breakfast. 
MOTHER. I'll see that you cook it, my girl. 
ISABELLA. Cook breakfast? Me? You've got a hope! 


The Sailor’s Wife 


Scene—A house in Lisbon, 1509. 

The MistRESss is sitting on the couch weeping. Enter the Mat. 

MAID. Oh, Jesus! Jesus! What is the matter? Are you upset because 
they’re setting sail? 

MIsTREss. Oh, just listen to the great fool of a woman! As if I should be 
weeping for that. 

MAID. Well, I am sorry, ma’am, I’m sure, but I thought for a moment you 
might be crying for the master. 

MistREss. I’d as soon cry for the devil as for that oaf. Oh! I’m so miser- 
able, all my hopes are dashed to the ground! 

MAID. Then what’s upsetting you? Tell me for pity’s sake. 

MISTRESS. Go away! Leave me alone! 

MAID. Oh, madam, do tell me. 

MISTRESS. They aren’t going after all! 

MAID. Now, who’s been telling you such lies? 

MISTRESS. It’s true, Concelos told me. He won't be going. 

MAID. But they are already at Restelo, they won’t turn back now. Oh, 
you're so worked up you’re ready to believe anything. 

MisTREss. If he comes back now I don’t know what I'll do. 

MAID. The ships have been ready for days. They're sure to sail, don’t you 
Worry. 

MistREss. Oh, I do hope you're right. I hope it takes him years to get 
there; I’ve waited so long for the devil to take him off to India and 
now they say he isn’t going. Oh, my heart will burst, I can’t bear it. 

MAID. I'll go and find out if it’s true. 

MistTRESS. Oh, God go with you and give you good news. 
Exit MAID. 
Please, St. Anthony, don’t let me find him again, ever! You wouldn’t 
want to find him yourself if you knew him. Perhaps I should try to 
sleep, I might find some comfort in that. Oh, I had a lovely dream 
last night! I dreamed I was free of him; I was like a little bird let 
out of its cage; I flew about and sang and twittered so happily. Oh, 
God, please make my dream come true. 
Enter MAID. 

MAID. Good news, madam! His ship is already out at sea. 

MISTRESS. I'll give you a silk cap for saying so. 
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MAID. If he comes back now you can blame me. 

MisTREsS. Thank God, I’m spared the pleasure of ever seeing him again. 

MAID. Well, I must say I’m sorry for the poor man. Did you ever see such 
a loving wife? 

MISTRESS. What are you muttering about? 

MAID. I was talking to the couch. 


MISTRESS. What has the couch done to you? Give me the distaff. I may 
as well do some spinning. To think that he should go away like that 
and leave me without a penny! 

MAID. Hm, I’ve heard that tale before. I know full well that he has left 
her with enough flour, honey, oil, and clothing for three years at 
least. 

MISTRESS. I suppose you think I can’t hear you, you wretched creature. 
I don’t know why I put up with you. 

MAID. I should hope you can hear me. I was just saying how sorry I was 
for a poor lady like you, left all alone and penniless, and wondering 
what you would do. 

MISTRESS bursts out laughing. I was never at a loss for anything to do 
when he was half a mile out at sea fishing, how much less when he 
is in the Indian Ocean. I’m young—and beautiful, so I’ve been told. 
I’d be a fool to sit here like a widow. Why grow old waiting for a 
favorable wind? May God preserve me from such wastefulness! Be- 
sides, to leave me alone in May of all months! Why, everyone knows 
it’s the month for love. Who is that coming up the stairs? 

SPANIARD, Offstage. Peace be within. 

He comes in. 

MISTRESS. Oh! It’s you. I thought somebody was coming in. 

SPANIARD. From that I see you hold me as nobody. 

MistREss. To what do I owe the pleasure of this visit? 

SPANIARD. I come here, madam, in search of my heart, which I lost that 
day I first saw your face—so beautiful, and so pure—since that day 
I have never found it again. | wander here and there, not knowing 
where I am, a body without a soul. I am a feather blown upon the 
wind, or a deep well of woeful thoughts. I am my own enemy, for 
both God and you are against me. I would I had never been born. 
Do you laugh at my words? 

MISTRESS. Oh no! Just a private joke. 

SPANIARD. Yes, you may laugh at my suffering, you may laugh at my 
presumption. You may mock me, for I know I am not worthy to 
speak to you, or even look upon you. 


MISTRESS. Please don’t stop! 

SPANIARD. Oh, lady of my life, and light of Portugal, Heaven has given 
you especial grace, and power to kill with love. I hear your husband 
has gone to India. 

MisTREsS. He left yesterday. 

SPANIARD. May the devil take him and keep him! What India should he 
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seek who has you, or what precious jewels should he crave? I would 
not leave you for so much as half an hour, even though by doing so 
I should gain the whole world and all that God created. No, not 
though the ocean bowed down before me, the storm ceased, or the 
sun opened its heaven to me. Still I would not leave you, I would 
rather be hanged, or forswear the name of Juan de Zamora. I hold 
it a matter ordained by Heaven that God created India for this sole 
purpose: that I might speak with you. And for my sake God let it 
be discovered, that we might know felicity together. 

MISTRESS. What’s that dog doing out there among the saucepans? 

MAID. I reckon he’s found a cat in there. 

Exit MAID. 

SPANIARD. Now, by my life! I speak of the great forces of the universe 
and all you chatter about is pots and pans. 

MISTRESS. I value my pots and pans. 

SPANIARD. Will you drive me to distraction? To an act of lunacy? I have 
a lion within me, tearing my heart to ribbons, and my soul is 
damned with killing men. God is already embarrassed by the num- 
ber I have sent him. I am incapable of merely wounding. Even now 
by the harbor I had an encounter with a man, a nasty big cross-eyed 
brute; I left him with his life, but some half an hour later I met him 
again in the street, and at the sight of me he fell down and died. 

MISTRESS. It’s still quite early, won’t you come again later? Then we can 
be ready for you. 

SPANIARD. At what time would you desire my presence? 

MisTREss. At nine sharp. Throw a stone at the back window—a little 
one, mind—and I'll come down and let you in. I’ll not fail you, for 
I know you are an honest man. 

SPANIARD. You little know what you gain by this. You will be mistress of 
the world. For though you see me in this mean habit, my fortune 
is more than you imagine. I kiss your hands, my lady, and with your 
good will, I leave you, more proud than Rome. 

MISTRESS. Farewell till you return. 

Exit SPANIARD. 

MAID. Oh Lord! What a talker. 

MISTRESS. I like him. 

MAID. Don’t you be taken in by him just because he talks refined. 

MISTRESS. You won't change my opinion. Besides, I’ve invited him now. 

MAID. All right, I won’t say a word. Good luck to you. 

MisTRESS. I wonder where Lemos is. He is passionately in love with me, 
you know. 

MAID. Is he the one with the hat? 

MISTRESS. Lemos is a gentleman. 

Mai. Yes, and a very patchy one at that, it’s not you he wants, but some 
money. 


MISTRESS. He is not that kind of man at all. 
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map. He hasn’t shown up for a long time, not since you refused him 
some. 


MISTRESS. I can’t think what has happened to him. 

MAID. He'll be here as soon as he knows the master is away. 

LEMOS, offstage. Hello there! Is anyone at home? 

MISTRESS. Who is that? 

LEMOS. Shall I come up? 

MISTRESS. Come up, whoever it is. 

Enter LEMOS. 

LEMOs. Your servant, my lady. 

MISTRESS. Oh, what a bow! Do you take me for the Queen? 

LEMOS. To me you are. 

MISTRESS. There was a time not so long ago, when never a night passed 
but you walked up and down this street from dusk to dawn. I have 
not seen you of late. 

LEMOs. You were always so cruel. I could bear it no longer. But now... . ? 

MISTRESS. My husband has gone to India. Since he left, no man has en- 
tered my house. And I do assure you that if it were not out of re- 
membrance of your past devotion. ... 

MAID. Oh, what a liar! 

MISTRESS. I would on no account entertain you here. 

LEMOs. Then since you are alone, is there any service I can do you? A 
stone hit the window. Who was that? 

MISTRESS. It’s the children playing outside. They do that from time to 
time. 

LEMOS. Then, tell me, can I serve you in any way? 

MISTRESS. Yes, just step into the kitchen for a moment. I think someone 
is calling me. 

Exit LEMOS. 

SPANIARD, offstage. Madam, let me in. Will you break your word? Every- 

one can see me standing here. 


MISTRESS. Be quiet, be quiet for heaven's sake! My brother is here. Come 
back when he has gone. 


LEMOS, entering. Who is that? 

MISTRESS. The Spanish wine seller. 

LEMOS. What does he want? 

MISTRESS. He wanted me to pay him for some vinegar I bought. Do you 
want to stay to supper? I haven't anything to offer you. 

LEMOS. Send your maid to the market. Bring back everything you can 
find. We'll have a feast. I will pay for it. 

MAID. What do you want? Some plaice? 

LEMOS. Oh, plaice be damned! I never could stand it. No, we'll have a 
quarter of cherries and a pint of cockles. 

MAID. How about a nice tender bit of veal? 
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LEMOS. No, veal is always fly-blown. 

MAID. There are some good oysters about. Wouldn’t you like some of 
them? 

LEMOS. Have a look at the price first and see they are not overcharging. 
No, on second thought, let’s have a nice new loaf of bread and 
some Estrela wine. 

MAID. How much wine shall I bring? 

LEMOS. Three bottles will do. 

MAID. Is that all the money you are giving me? 

LEMOS. Oh, here you are then, there are two more reals. And don’t be 

y anging : : 
oan hanging about 
“Do not linger, do not linger. ... 
Exit MAID. 

MisTREss. Oh no! Don’t start singing. 

LEMOS. But I insist. “Do not linger, pretty sweeting. . . .” 

MISTRESS. What will the nieghbors think if they hear you? They know 
my husband is away. 

SPANIARD, offstage. May I come in yet? Is this a trick you are playing on 
me? Must I shout louder and wake the whole town? 

MISTRESS, to LEMOS. I wonder if you would mind stepping outside for a 
moment. I can hear the night watchman coming round and I should 
not like him to suspect anything that could harm my reputation. 
Exit LEMOS. MISTRESS goes to window. 

Don’t shout, keep your voice down. 

SPANIARD. Now by Saint Peter, am I to be made a fool of? 

MIsTRESS. | am doing my best. What more can I do? 

SPANIARD. I am Juan of Zamora and you are driving me to my death. 
It’s a cold Christmas night and it is nearly dawn. 

MISTRESS. My brother has not gone yet. 

SPANIARD. Let me in soon for God’s sake, or I shall think you mock me. 


MISTRESS. Come back tomorrow. 

SPANIARD. Be calm my soul, lion heart be still! I must not yield, though I 
am tempted to pull down the house on top of me and die like Sam- 
son. And yet I swear. ... 

MISTRESS. Oh, do stop swearing! Go away now, I'll listen to you another 
day. 

SPANIARD. Your pride will be your undoing! I shall destroy the world. I 
will first set fire to your house, then set this town ablaze; the un- 
quenchable fire will spread over the whole world. And when God 
calls upon me to explain my action I shall not be at a loss for a 
reply, I shall say that you. ... 

MISTRESS. Stop boasting and go away! 

SPANIARD. As God’s my judge, I swear that you shall hear what I will tell 

him. 
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MisTRESS. Go to Calicut and never come back. 
She slams the window. 

LEMOS, entering. What are you doing? 

MISTRESS. Nothing. 

LEMOS. Nothing! No! You.... 

MISTRESS. I was just looking out of the window. Dawn is breaking and 
I am afraid it is time you went. I am sorry to see you go. Goodbye, 
goodbye until next time. Oh! What a bow! 

Exit LEMOS. 

MAID. Oh, the tricks the woman gets up to. She knows how to keep her 
cake and eat it. 

MIsTRESS. What are you muttering about? Standing there growling! 

MAID. I was just remarking to myself that it’s three years ago Sunday that 
Tristan de Cunha gave orders for the fleet to set sail for India. I 
remember because it was on the Saturday that I washed the blankets 
and took them up to the hill to dry and I saw them getting ready. I 
reckon the next thing we shall hear will be that the master is coming 
home. 

MISTRESS. It can’t be that long. You go and get on with the shopping. 

MAID. I don’t expect I'll be gone long. Unless I meet anybody, that is. 
Exit. 

MISTRESS. What a laugh it would be if he did come back to Lisbon alive, 
if he came walking in through that door! No, of course he won't; 
he’ll be dead years ago—at the first sight of a storm he’d have 
dropped down dead from fright. 

She sings. 

“Oh I can dance and I can sing, 
For I'll never see him again, again, | 
I'll never see him a... .” 

MAID enters running. Oh, madam, madam, the master is back! 

MisTRESs. I don’t believe it. 

MAID. His ship, the Heron, is just coming into Restelo. There are crowds 
of people at the harbor singing and dancing and cheering. I tell you 
I’m not joking. I met a man who had just come from the harbor 
and had seen the ship distinctly. 

MISTRESS. Quickly then, smash some of the plates—and three or four of 
the cooking pots. Throw out all the food! Oh, we'll give him such a 
welcome. Shut all the windows. Give the joint to the cats. Unmake 
the bed. Hurry. 

MAID. Oh, we are in for some tantrums now. It’s goodbye to all the boy 
friends. 

MisTRESS. Why haven’t you put the fire out? 

MAID. You're not going to like this. Ha, you'll have to change your ways 
now. 

MISTREsS. You useless, lazy, sluttish....Oh...! 

MAID. All right, give me time, I’m just putting it out. 
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MIsTRESS. Oh, I wish I were dead. 
MASTER, Offstage. Hello there! 
MISTRESS. Here he is. 

Aloud. 

Who's there? 
MASTER. A traveler. 
MisTRESs. Oh Lord! He is trying to be funny. 

Aloud. 

Come up! Come up! 

MAID. It’s the Master come back to us! 

MISTRESS. Oh welcome, welcome; I’m so happy. Come in. 

MASTER, entering. Where are you? Come here, let me kiss you. 

MISTRESS. Oh, you are all sunburnt, you are black. I don’t like you, I 
don’t love you like that. 

MASTER. But I love you, and I know you've been a good wife while I was 
away. 

MISTRESS, to MAID. Well, girl, what are you standing there gaping for? 
Make a fire, run out and buy some meat and some wine. 

To MASTER. 
What was it like in India? 

MASTER. I’ve had a lot of adventures. ... 

MistREss. Oh, if you only knew how I cried after you had gone. When I 
saw them unfurl the sails I thought I should die of grief. I didn’t 
eat a thing for three whole days. 

MASTER. A hundred leagues out to sea, a southwester suddenly blew up. 
I never saw such a storm. 

MisTREsS. ‘That would have been on the Wednesday? 

MASTER. Yes, at dawn. 


MistREss. At dawn that day I went up to Our Lady of Oliveira and said 
a Mass for you, and I promised your weight in candles to Saint Mary 
of the Light. Then on the Thursday I went to the Church of the 
Holy Ghost and said another Mass; I cried so much that everyone 
said they had never seen such grief. But tell me about the storm. 

MASTER. It went on for three days. 

MisTREss. The very three days of my pilgrimage. 

MASTER. The sea was so high we nearly turned right over many times. It’s 
a wonder we weren't smashed to pieces. Well, finally we sailed into 
the Red Sea. We had a few skirmishes around those parts, but we 
came out of them all the richer, I assure you. There were storms 
out there too, stripped the sails off us more than once. We had quite 
a time. 

MistREss. And here was I all the while crying my eyes out and praying. 

I was so lonely and miserable I could hardly bring myself to eat a 

thing, or if I did, it was only a piece of bread to keep me from starv- 

ing. I’ve never touched a bit of meat. I dressed like a widow all the 
time. I only put this dress on today because I heard you might be 








MASTER. You would never believe how much I thought of you. 
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coming. Oh, this house has been so lonely. Did you think of me 
while you were out there? 





MISTRESS. Oh no, you didn’t. I’ve heard of those Indian beauties: there | 


you were enjoying yourself with them and never giving a thought to 
me shut up here all alone, never going out or seeing a soul. 


MASTER. It wasn’t all honey, I can tell you. There was a lot of hard work 


and danger, fights and killing. We were pretty well knocked about, 
but even so, we have come home laden like ants with riches. 


MIsTREsS. Then you are rich now? 
MASTER. If it hadn’t been for the Captain taking more than his due, my 


share would have been over a million crusadoes. But all the same, 
there’s quite a treasure there for you if you want to come and look 
at it. 


MISTRESS. What is treasure to me? I thank God for your return, safe and } 


sound. That is all I want. The ship is loaded with treasure you say? 


MASTER. So loaded she can barely sail. 

MISTRESS. Come along then, quickly, show me! 

MASTER. You'd like to see her? 

MISTRESS. Oh yes, my love, I’ve been so bored sitting here. 


The Widower’s Comedy 


WIDOWER. Oh, would that I had died when I was born. Only sorrow and 


bitterness are left me now my dear wife is dead! Oh, I shall never 
be the same man again. It breaks my heart to think of her kindness 
and her beauty. How long suffering she was, even when she was in 
the right—and she always was! Oh, why was I born to have such a 
treasure snatched from me? Compounded of all virtues, she was the 
best and truest wife a man ever had! I pray God I die soon, since 
all my joy in this world is gone, for ever! 

Enter a PRIEST. 





PRIEST. May the Glory and Solace of the Eternal Father be in your heart. 


May He comfort you in your sad loss. 


WIDOWER. Oh, Father, you find me at the point of death! Bereft of all 


comfort, all defense! You know what a wonderful wife I have lost. 


PRIEST. She was, truly, and I say you have great cause for sorrow. 
WIDOWER. No man could have had a better wife! 

PRIEST. I know, my son. 

wipow_ER. What have I to live for now? Oh, my tormented soul, oh, oh! 
PRIEST. Be comforted, my son. Remember how all human kind is born 





to die, soon or late. The longer we tarry, the longer we toil on the 
troubled waters of this world. Take off your mourning, for to mourn 
is to complain of an act of God, and only shows pride and unwill- 
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ingness to accept His holy mysteries. Death, for those who die faith- 

ful to the Lord, is a gentle victory, and so, scarlet would be a more 

fitting remembrance of her soul as it ascends to Glory, than this 

somber black. Your sorrow at parting is natural, but the rest is un- 

| necessary, and indeed, many publish an unfelt sorrow by dressing in 

this Jewish black. It is a cold and empty custom, not fitting for a 

Christian, being as it is, a heritage from Hebrew ways. What mourn- 

ing is needed for those, who like your wife, die an honorable death, 

contrite and confessed in the sight of God? No, my son, what you 

must rather do is give everlasting thanks to the Giver of All Things, 

for her holy life and death. Here are your daughters. Console them, 

and you my children, be at peace, commend yourselves to God and 

to the Blessed Virgin. Accept willingly all good things and you will 
have a peaceful life. The Lord be with you. 

WIDOWER. You have consoled me, Father. 

PRIEST. May Christ, our true consolation, give you strength at this time. 

MELICIA. What a kind man. 

PAULA. How good he is. 

wipoweER. He has relieved my sorrow and set my mind at rest. Listen, 
my dears, Death has taken my happiness from me but now my main 
concern is that no harm shall come to you, if I should die, for this 
world is full of dangers for young people left alone. Always remem- 
ber your mother’s generous and honest nature, and keep her as an 
example in your hearts. 

FRIEND. What are you doing, my old friend? 

WipowER. What would any man do, bereft as I am of his wife, his only 
joy? 

FRIEND. I’d change with you if I could! My wife is so hard-bitten and 
bad-tempered you could sooner grow grass on a rock than get a 
spot of kindness out of her! 

| PAULA. Oh, just listen to that! 

FRIEND. It is true, I tell you. 

MELICIA. I’m sure she looks after you well. 

FRIEND. Oh, no, she doesn’t. She is so healthy too and her skin is so thick 
she’ll never die, her soul could never get out! I envy you, I tell you! 
You're a lucky man and I wish God would do the same for me! 

WIDOWER. Oh, hush, hush! It is a terrible thing to lose a good wife! 

FRIEND. However good, she is still a chain round her husband's neck. 
No, my good friend, you’ve nothing to be sorry about. You’ve been 
let out of prison, set free. You are a new man if only you have the 
courage to enjoy it! 

WIDOWER. You're talking nonsense. You must be mad, and what is more, 
you only make me more miserable than ever. 

PAULA. Oh, how rude he is! I won’t listen to another word he says against 
her. 

FRIEND. She’s a bitch, a snake in the grass and one that will live forever, 

worse luck! Nothing I do makes any more impression on her than 
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on that wall! She will do anything to annoy me. She is always bored 

stiff and never eats anything. You'd think she would starve, but, oh 

no, not that one! No sooner had I married her than she started to 

play me up. I looked at her the very next day and I thought to my- 

self—‘“I’ve married a lamprey!” And the way she talks! You just 

wouldn’t believe the things she says. She is as ugly as sin and the 

more she dolls herself up, the worse she looks. 

PAULA. Why do you say such things? Why do you insult a good wife? 

FRIEND. Because she’s like the Plague—lI’ve got her and no one can cure 
me! I can’t sell her, I can’t swap her, I can’t hide her and I can’t 
escape her. To listen to her you would think she was a little pink 
rosebud wilting under my brutal treatment, when really she is as 
strong as a horse and so tough that two of the biggest cannons ever 
made would be hard put to it against her. 

WIDOWER. Oh, my beloved wife, to think you now lie under the earth. I 
will go and pray for you. 

FRIEND. I wish mine were with her. I would give her the biggest tombstone 

you have ever seen! 

Exit WIDOWER and FRIEND. 


MELICIA. Oh, Paula, who would have thought, when mother was alive, 
that she would die so soon. 


PAULA. We can never be sure in this world. Mother was so strong and 
happy, and then she died. We all think we have years more to live. 

MELICIA. What shall we do without her? 

PAULA. She was so good to us. Someone is coming. 

MELICIA. What can he be doing here? He is a stranger. 

PAULA. He looks like a shepherd. . . . I will ask him. Where are you going? 

ROSVEL. Here! 

PAULA. Why, what do you want? 

ROSVEL. Who knows? 

MELICIA. Where do you come from? 

ROSVEL. From far away, beyond Vilar. My name is Juan de las Brozas. I 
was born on the far edge of the village. I have two sisters and I 
know how to grow peaches, build huts and make fences. 

PAULA. Good! You can go on your way now. 

ROSVEL. I can play the pipes too. Would you like to hear me? 

PAULA. Be off with you, goatherd! 

ROSVEL. I have nowhere to go. 

MELICIA. Have you no father or mother? 

ROSVEL. I had, but my father is dead. He dwells in Limbo now. 

PAULA. And your mother? 





ROSVEL. I left her at home. She won’t be lonely, she has a friend—a friar 
—who is most attentive. He has given her a new dress and a red 
sash and plenty of money. My mother is very pretty—the life and 
soul of any party. 
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PAULA. What sort of life did you lead there? 

ROSVEL. I ran errands for the friar and I learnt to dance, that’s all. I was 
going to be married, but the girl wouldn’t have me, so here I am! 
Anyway, I would rather stay here. 

MELICIA. You had best ask our father about that. He is coming now. 

WIDOWER. Who are you? 

ROSVEL. I am Juan de las Brozas. I play the pipes and make up songs 
to amuse the ladies. 

WIDOWER. Where do you come from, my friend? 

ROSVEL. From my own land. 

wipoweR. And where would that be? 

ROSVEL. It isn’t mine really. It belongs to a friar. 

wipow_R. What do you want here? 

ROSVEL. I’m running away from the friar I mentioned. He’s a lecherous 
old necromancer if ever I saw one! I wish I could smash his head in 
for him. He slapped my face and pulled my hair out and then 
pushed me into a corner and hit me with a great log of wood! 

WwipoweER. You must have done something to annoy him. 

ROSVEL. No, nothing I assure you. I just came in singing and he went for 
me. 

WIDOWER. Would you like to stay here? In my house? 

ROSVEL. If you give me a good wage. I’ll work hard for you. I can look 
after your sheep and sow seed and dig. I’ll fetch your wood and 
take your corn to the mill. I can gather firing for the stove and, oh 
yes, I can cook too. I'll help you get the harvest in and pull flax, 
make wine and plant vines too, if necessary. If not, then I'll be the 
best and politest servant you could wish for. So let us come to an 
agreement. 

WIDOWER. I'l] engage you for a year. 

ROSVEL. I agree and you shall pay me at your discretion when you've seen 
my work. 

wipoWER. Good! Well, to start with you can fetch us some wood. 

ROSVEL. With pleasure! You watch how fast I fetch it. P'Il run. 

WIDOWER. Bring a good, big bundle! You'll need some rope to tie it with. 

ROSVEL. I know how. 

Exit ROSVEL. 

WIDOWER. He is going to be worth his weight in gold. 

PAULA. He is very well-mannered. 

MELICIA. He ought to be a house-servant. 

WIDOWER. We'll see how quick he is fetching the wood, and how much 
he brings. Then we'll give him his pack with a loaf and some garlic 
and send him off to look after the flock. If he is a good worker I'll 
treat him well. 

Enter ROSVEL. 
Oh, you’re back soon! 
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ROSVEL. Yes, here I am. 

wipowER. Give him his pack, my dear. Now, Juan, I want you to go and 
look after the animals—you can take the pigs with you, feed the 
kids carefully and take care of the cows and calves. Now listen to 
what I’m saying—when you come back tonight, bring some more 
wood for the stove. 

ROSVEL. Yes, I’d like to do that. 

Exit ROSVEL. 

WIDOWER. We are very lucky to have him. 

PAULA. He came like a gift from heaven. 

MELICIA. He’s so willing. 

PAULA. Well, it’s the good master that makes a good servant, for if the 
master underpays him and finds fault with him, the best servant 
soon tires of his work. 

WIDOWER. A good servant is always well rewarded if he is sensible. 

PAULA. But fortune can be cruel, and sometimes they are unlucky. 

ROSVEL, enter singing. “I came to your side, O lovely rose, 

But you would not solace me... .”” 

MELICIA. He’s so happy! 

WIDOWER. What about the animals? 

ROSVEL. I nearly caught a sparrow-hawk, but it got away. What were you 
saying, master? 

wIpoweR. Are all the animals safely in the yard? 

ROSVEL. Who? What? Oh, the animals, yes, they are all right. I didn’t 
lose any, thanks be to God. 

WIDOWER. Give him his supper. 

ROSVEL. I don’t want anything to eat. All I want to do is work. 

WIDOWER. Come now, you must have something to eat; give him some 
bread and garlic. Now eat, my son, for food is the reward of good 
work. Now, I must go and see the sexton and pay him for tolling 
the bell. You stay where you are, Juan, my boy. 

Exit WIDOWER. 

ROSVEL. Are you sisters? 

MELICIA. I’ve always been told so. 

ROSVEL. I know you are, and I would I had never had cause to know it. 
I have suffered since the day I first saw you. It would have been 
better if I had never been born than that I should see you both. 

PAULA. Good heavens! This is no shepherd talking! 

MELICIA. Oh, to think how we have ordered him about. Tell us, sir, for 
pity’s sake, who are you? 

ROSVEL. I am one who burns with all love’s flames, but willing and eager 
to become a shepherd and serve two ladies such as you, whose beauty 
is the joint cause of all my suffering. I entreat you not to be alarmed 

by what I say, for I shall always be ready to protect you. 1 want no 

more than to look at you, and to serve you as I have begun. And if 
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I give you any offense by loving you, I pay for that offense by my 
sighs and pain. I am Don Rosvel, a nobleman, and son of the Duke 
and Duchess. Love for you brought me to your door with a shep- 
herd’s crook and made me hire myself out to be your slave. 

MELICIA. Well, I don’t know what to say. 

PAULA. I’ve never heard of such a thing. A gentleman turned shepherd. 

ROSVEL. But I am no longer what I was. I have changed. You took such a 
hold on my life, the first time I saw you in the fields, that I know I 
must die for love of you. But to die for you is paradise. I am your 
servant, that is all. Let me die a shepherd, and from this day to that 
go weeping on the hillsides. Let no one know who I am. For I do 
not wish to be Don Rosvel any longer, even in my dreams. For you 
I have changed my name and taken a master. 

PAULA. Sir, the kindest courtesy you can do is to leave us, or you will kill 
our poor father with worry when he knows who you are. You are a 
noble lord and it is not right that you should debase yourself like 
this. 

ROSVEL. I cannot go. Love holds me here. To leave would be to destroy 
myself. This is the only means by which I can see you and serve you, 
and so, even if it is wrong, I must stay. 

PAULA. But what is the good of it? You only trouble yourself and worry 
us. 

ROSVEL. Do not condemn or suspect my action, or you will only make me 
suffer more. 

MELICIA. Sir, you must go, and God be with you, for to stay may invite 
worse trouble. 

ROSVEL. Where can I go, when all my being is drawn to you? 

PAULA. To stay in this house is dangerous. 

ROSVEL. I do not ask for safety, or for peace in this world. 

MELICIA. We do not want such a servant, nor cowherd, nor shepherd. 

ROSVEL. I will not ask for so high a rank. I will be your slave—your 
swineherd. 

WIDOWER. What are you doing, Juan? Have you had your supper? 

ROSVEL. I have no appetite. 

WIDOWER. Are you unhappy, son? 

ROSVEL. No, very happy, thanks be to God. I was just telling these ladies 
about my home and how much I missed it. Well, what must I do? 

WIDOWER. Take that spade and that hoe. ... 

ROSVEL. That is all I want to do, work, for no reward or wage. 

WIDOWER. You will get your wages all right, don’t worry. Now, I want 
you to dig the vineyard. Do it thoroughly, and bring in the old roots 

for the fire tonight. I must go to the village and see how the horse 

is. I shall be back late. Take good care of the house and see that all 
the doors are locked before you go to bed. And don’t just sit round 
the fire chatting all day. Get on with some work. The devil finds 
work for idle hands. 
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PAULA. What shall we do? If we don’t say anything, we shall be consent- 
ing and yet it doesn’t seem right to tell because then we should be 
unfair to him. Oh, dear, there is no way out. 

MELICIA. The way out would be for him to go. 

PAULA. But we can’t make him, and besides, he says it would kill him to 
leave. 

MELICIA. It would be childish to tell father about him. 

PAULA. Well, we won't give him any encouragement. 

MELICIA. He works so hard too. 

PAULA. What will happen when father comes to pay him? 

MELICIA. Oh, he’ll get tired of it soon. After all it isn’t our fault he’s 
here. 

Enter DON ROSVEL laden. 
ROSVEL sings. “The lady wounds me with her eyes 
And will not treat me fairly.” 
Master! Master! 

PAULA. He’s gone out. 

ROSVEL. Oh, my happiness and my consolation, my life and my death. ... 

PAULA. Sir, why do you afflict yourself so, and worry us too, all for noth- 
ing? 

ROSVEL. Oh, lovely emerald, how could I do otherwise? ‘To labor for you, 
lovely ladies, is paradise. The sheep I keep, since they belong to 
you, are as a flock of angels. I have more joy in weeping for you 
than in any rejoicing. I am content in my despair and ask no more. 
I do not hope that you should ever love me, for I am unworthy of 
you. I only ask leave to adore you until I die. 

PAULA. Which one do you mean? 

ROSVEL. Two loves conspire against me. Two loves torture my body and 
two loves my soul. | am wounded by two arrows, I suffer double pas- 
sion, double torment. I do not know how it can be, for one of you 
alone would be enough to capture and enthrall my being and my 
will. 

PAULA. Here comes my father. 

ROSVEL. Welcome, master, are you tired? 

wipoweR. A little, but very pleased with my day, for I have arranged an 
excellent match for Paula, and one for Melicia which should be 
settled within the week, I think. Are you crying, lad? 

ROSVEL. Yes, for my sister, who died suddenly a short while ago. I will 
go out and drive my flock to some gloomy valley, filled with shadows, 
where sorrow itself shall pity me, to hear my sobs and tormented 
groans. 

WIDOWER. Good boy, but first I want you to scrub out the stable and 
move that dungheap. 

ROSVEL. Yes, indeed, that is my pleasure. O Death, come soon and end 
my sorrow! 

WIDOWER. What did you say? 
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ROSVEL. I said I am sleepy. 
WIDOWER. I shall go and pray that your husband will be to your liking. 
PAULA. Oh, how unhappy Don Rosvel is! 

MELICIA. I am sorry for him. 

PAULA. He really is in love. 

MELICIA. Yes, you could see that. 

PAULA. He isn’t pretending. Sister, promise me, and I will promise you, 
not to take a husband until Don Rosvel is happy. It would be a 
great unkindness on our part towards one who loves us so well, and 
there is no need for us to add to his suffering. 

Enter DON ROSVEL. 

ROSVEL. O Death, who gives a peaceful grave to others, will you not come 
to me? Why are you deaf to my voice? May the page soon be torn 
and burnt, on which my sorrowful days are recorded. Oh, ladies, 
since it is my unhappy fate that you are both to be married, I will 
never leave the flock, for they are yours. And I will be their faithful 
shepherd for as long as my unhappy life shall last. 

PAULA. Do not torment yourself so, sir, there is no cause, for we do not 
think of marrying. 

ROSVEL. Oh heavens how can I ever repay you for such a mercy? My love 
is so firm, I could never be parted from you, and now as I look at 
you it grows too strong to bear. And yet I cannot marry both of 
you, as you well know. So draw lots and let me make good my debt 
by marrying one. 

(DON ROSVEL casts off his disguise. Then the two girls went towards 
the young prince, Dom Jodo, who was among the audience, and 
spoke together the following lines:) 

PAULA and MELICIA. Great prince, may God cause your greatness to grow 
and prosper. We crave your judgment: It is the will of heaven that 
one of us should marry. We beg you, royal sir, to choose between us. 
(The prince then gave his opinion that the elder of the sisters 
should marry first.) 

MELICIA. Fate has chosen Paula. May God remember me. 

DON GILBERTO, brother of DON ROSVEL, who has been traveling the 
world in search of his brother meets him by chance at this moment. 


GILBERTO. God be praised, and all the company of heaven, I have found 
my brother and my consolation. I have searched the whole world 
looking for you, alive or dead, free, imprisoned or exiled. 

ROSVEL. Are father and mother still alive? 

GILBERTO. Alive? They weep constantly, wondering what can have hap- 
pened to you. A wise woman told them, “Don Rosvel is a swine- 
herd, and two cruel maidens make war on him. He loves them so 
truly that he thinks of nothing else, by night and day he weeps in 
the fields.” 

ROSVEL. I will tell you of my coming here in two words, and you will un- 

derstand. These two goddesses, queens over all human will, took 
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me, a willing servant. I do not claim the position of their shepherd, 
for the greatest emperor on earth is not worthy to be their swine- 
herd. Brother, I ask you, that for their great virtue we should marry 
them. Let us honor and help two such lovely maidens, for they are 
most rich in virtues and their mother is dead. We have towns and 
lands enough, so let us do this deed with all haste, that it may be 
known throughout Spain. You take this one for your wife, and you 
will have the best wife you could ever hope for. 

GILBERTO. Brother, I will, for your sake. 

Enter the WIDOWER. 

wipoweER. Gentlemen, what is this, what brings you to my humble 
dwelling? Is this the act of gentlemen of royal blood? Is this how 
you protect motherless girls, whom it is your duty to help and de- 
fend? It is the duty of knights such as you to aid damsels in distress. 
That you who have won battles and conquered nations should turn 
your spite on a sad old man and kill him with shame. You destroy 
a weak house to steal a sad treasure. And, my daughters, I weep for 
you that you should have consented. 

PAULA. Do not be angry, father, we have good news for you. 

MELICIA. God has come to our aid and brought us husbands. 

ROSVEL. Sir, I am your son-in-law. 

GILBERTO. I too. 

WIDOWER. Praised and glorified be the Mighty Lord who has given me 
such solace and good fortune, beyond anything I could have de- 
served, or dreamed of. I must go and tell all my friends the good 
news and let them share in the rejoicing, for I will dance at the 
wedding despite my white hair. 

PRIEST. This holy sacrament, good people, is a most beautiful union. 
God himself was the instrument of the world’s first marriage, and 
by his own mouth it is sanctified; the two shall be of one flesh, 
blessed by the sun and the moon, and preserved in the unity of their 
love. The Lord be with you. Now, give me your hands, and say, in 
the name of the Lord, I Don Rosvel, do take thee, etcetera, you 
know the rest, and as the Lord said to Noah, multiply, and people 

the earth. May the Lord give you health and happiness! 
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